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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1955 


Hovuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE 
ComMITTrEe oN INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a. m., in the court- 
room, Federal Building, Hon. Leo W. O’Brien (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. O’Brien. The hearing will come to order. 

I would like, if I may, at this time to present the members of the 
committee who have been traveling about Alaska rather extensively. 

To the extreme left is Congressman Utt of California; your own 
Delegate Bartlett, I am sure he does not have to be introduced ; Con- 
gresswoman Pfost of Idaho; Congressman Sisk of California, who 
joined us quite recently ; our engineering consultant, Sid McFarland; 
and our acting counsel and consultant, Dr. Taylor. 

I know we have a great many witnesses to hear, and we have tried in 
this committee to permit most of the talking to be addressed in our 
direction, but I would hope the committee and the people here would 
bear with me this morning if I make a brief statement. 

I have been with this committee for about 2 weeks now. I am leav- 
ing tomorrow to return home, and I want to take this opportunity 
to say as publicly as I can that I have never worked with a finer group 
in my life. 

Before coming to Congress I spent 30 years in the newspaper busi- 
ness. I was one of those who was inclined to sharpen my funny bone 
at times at the expense of people in public life, and I frequently 
joyously and maliciously used the word “junket” whenever a public 
official traveled beyond the confines of his own community. 

After these 2 weeks, I have a little different interpretation of the 
word “junket.” As far as I am concerned it is something from which 
I will spend several weeks at home resting. 

[am sure all of us came to Alaska hoping to have a little fun in addi- 
tion to hard work. I have not seen a bear or a moose, a caribou. I 
have been trying for 2 weeks to get a haircut. We have already had 
50 hours of public hearings, to say nothing of the countless hours of 
private hearings. 

When this particular expedition is concluded we will have had hear- 
ings in Alaska of approximately 80 hours, which is about what we 
would have in 10 months in W: ashington on all legislation before this 
subcommittee, including the legislation affecting Alaska, the Virgin 
Islands, Hawaii, and many other parts of the globe. 
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I am very proud of this group. Since we have been in Alaska I 
have never been conscious at one time, a single time, that this commit- 
tee is composed of both Republicans and Democrats. There has been 
no partisanship in the approach to the problems of the Territory of 
Alaska. As far as I am concerned—and I come perhaps the farthest 
distance, Albany, N. Y.—I have learned more in 2 weeks than I did in 
4 years in a remote committee room in Washington peering at maps. 

‘We have talked to people here, we have come to understand their 
problems; and I think in a small way we have contributed something 
to the people, too, because we have demonstrated that we are in- 
terested in their problems. 

I do not think any of us will forget the reaction, the attitude of 
the group at Point Barrow when we arrived there, the happiness that 
we had come, that Uncle Sam did not regard them as poor relations. 

I think your greatest problem in Washington lies in the fact that 
many Members of Congress are indifferent to your problems. That 
is not true of the Members from the Western States. They are near 
Alaska. They have a sympathy, they have friends, they have rela- 
tives in Alaska. But as you go farther East you do encounter that in- 
difference, and I want to confess this morning that I was one of the 
indifferent ones. I was appointed to this committee 4 years ago, and 
I.felt that the problems which were mine were largely problems of 
my own district. I rather resented being assigned to a committee 
which had charge largely of western affairs. But that indifference 
has been dissipated in the last 2 weeks. I feel that we will go back 
to Washington, not perhaps to correct everything which is wrong, 
because we do not have that power, but to serve as your very articu- 
_ spokesmen with regard to those problems, to bring to life, if we 

‘an, the people of this great Territory and their problems. 

I am very sure that you will be better off, the Government of the 
United States will be better off, and we will be better off individually 
and collectively for having spent this time in the Territory. 

I hope you will forgive 1 me for taking this time, but it was some- 
thing I wanted to say before I left. It has been one of the great rich 
experiences of my life. 

Now I would like, if I may, and with the consent of the commit- 
tee, to turn over the gavel to a man who has done a wonderful job for 
you in Washington, a man who has transformed many of the indif- 
ferent ones into loyal friends of Alaska, your own Bob Bartlett. 

Mr. Barttierr. Mr. Chairman, you have been kind enough through- 
out the Territory to permit me to substitute for you on occasion, and 
[ appreciate it deeply. It has been my intention, and still is my 
intention, at Annette on the final day of hearings, a week from 
Thursday, to make certain references concerning you, when you will be 
distant, and when possibly you will not be embarrassed by the kindly 
remarks I intend to make. 

But in the meantime and before you leave, I want to say to you and 
to the members of the committee and to everyone in Alaska that 
if we could always receive the type of “indifference” that you have 
given, according to your story, Alaska would have progressed much 
further than it has. 

From the very start of your service in the Congress and particularly 
since you have been chairman of the Subcommittee on Territorial and 
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Insular Affairs you have given us friendly and intelligent guid- 
ance. None of us will ever for get what you have done and are doing 
for the mental health bill and for the Alaska statehood bill. 

And on a personal basis, I want to express my appreciation to you 
now for having come so far and worked so hard during these hearings 
in Alaska. 

I should also like to introduce Colonel Libby of the United States 
Air Force. The Air Force has been kind enough to assign a plane 
to us for our convenience as we have gone around the Territory, and 
Colonel Libby has been our very helpful escort officer from Fairbanks 
to Barrow to Juneau, and we are grateful for everything the Air 
Force, particularly Colonel Libby, has done for us. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barttetr. Mayor Cyril Coyne of Skagway. Come forward, 
Mayor Coyne, and identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF CYRIL A. COYNE, MAYOR, SKAGWAY, ALASKA 


Mr. Coyne. My name is Cyril A. Coyne. I am mayor of Skagway. 

I will only take a few minutes. I would like to refer to this map 
here. 

First, I want to sincerely thank the members of your committee 
for coming to Alaska. It isa big thing for us. We are 4,000 miles— 
we have a bad economic situation here, although we get a little bit 
more money than the average job pays stateside—and it is very dif- 
ficult for us to get back and to give the help to the Delegate, the 
governor, and to others who have gone back there and who have 
endeavored to preach the cause of Alaska. 

I would first briefly like to make a plea for our road system to be 
considered sometime and as soon as possible. 

We are endeavoring to obtain what we might call a coast route to 
Alaska, which entails - pretty much construction in Canada. I would 
like to refer the committee’s attention to this map here. 

We have a line of demarcation of southeastern Alaska—Wrangell, 
Ketchikan, Prince Rupert, east of Prince Rupert the town of H: zel- 
_ It is proposed to build an A route in British Columbia to come 

this line. It is proposed that access roads be provided from 
Rk etchikan up to Unuk River, from Wrangell and Petersburg to 

Stikine, from Juneau up to Tulsequa River and my own community 
up here, Skagway. It is roughly 90 to 100 miles north of here, 18 
miles inside of Skagw ay on the waterw ay at Haines where a branch of 
the Alaska Highway is already constructed. It runs northwest to 
southeast. 

I just want to briefly state this: Economically not only southeast 
Alaska but northern Canada, Yukon Territory, northwestern British 
Columbia and western Alaska are very much in need of these roads, 
which would open up tremendous resources. 

The Honorable Joseph McLean will represent the Juneau Chamber 
of Commerce and give you more information about roads. 

However, in Skagway at the present time we have a railway strike 
on our hands. The only justification for the existence of Skagway is 
the Canadian-owned railroad generally known as White Pass and 
Yukon Route, 110 miles long, narrow gage. It runs to White Horse, 
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the capital of the Yukon Territory and a very important point on 
the Alaska Highway. If we had a highway 60 miles north to Car- 
cross, Yukon Terr itory, we would not embarrass our Canadian friends 
by holding up the freight from Vancouver to White Horse, which is 
held up by the railway “strike. 

So much for roads. I hope the committee will find occasion to see 
the very small boat harbor at Skagway. We are at the head of the 
inland passage. We have very much need of a small-boat harbor. 
The legislature appropriated $100,000 to be used for both Skagway 
and Haines, our neighbor 18 miles away. 

We depend pretty much on water transportation for our living. 
We do not have so much fishing in Skagway as we do at Haines. 

The reason I am tying in the two towns is we are neighboring 
towns. We have no small-boat harbors. The tide from high to low 
is 26 feet. It is necessary in the wintertime to take the fishing boats 
and other boats that can withstand fairly heavy seas up on the beach. 

Last winter we had a disastrous plane crash that resulted in the loss 
of lives. The weather was not too good. This happened at Haines, 
Alaska. It was necessary to rush a doctor and a nurse down on a 
16-foot outboard craft that fortunately was just unloaded off the 
Alaska steamship vessel there. It was a very treacherous trip down 
and was a dangerous one for the people in the boat. These projects 
are of military importance, and the development of resources, and last 
but not least, will be a great aid to tourists who come up the coast 
from Puget. Sound and other areas in small craft. 

I might say the Alaska Public Works, through the Interior Depart- 
ment, is now processing administratively a matching fund of $100,000 
for both Skagway and Haines for a small boat harbor. 

Along the same thought, about 10 years ago dredging of a small- 
boat harbor in Skagway was authorized by the C orps of Engineers, 
and we hope at this time it will move together with the Alaska Public 
Works recommendation, which we believe will be the recommendation 
to the next session of Congress. 

In addition to dredging a small-boat. harbor which was approved 
in 1945, as the result of dredging the face of a public dock, the only 
one in Skagway, in 1946 a dike on the east side of the Skagway River 
for about three-quarters of a mile from the mouth was also approved. 
The point is that Skagway River once in while can meander, go on 
a rampage, and is likely not only to knock out the railroad but the 
shops on the east side of the river. 

I believe we have many common problems in Alaska to our neigh- 
boring country of Canada, and I think in order to resolve hydro, 
roads, and other things, that possibly some kind of international com- 
mission would be in order. I believe Senator Magnuson is having a 
committee come up in a few weeks and he has something along the 
same line. It may be he has the answer in his committee. 

The last thing I want to talk about is the biggest problem in Alaska, 
the high cost of living. For some time the Skagway Central Labor 
Council of which I was formerly president—and currently I am chair- 
man of an income-tax-exemption committee—we asked and sought 
interest in behalf of a 20-percent Federal income-tax exemption. The 
purpose of this was to try to alleviate some of the suffering in Alaska. 
Many of us have what you might say is greater income than we would 
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in comparable work stateside. Not all of us, some of us. But in 
Skagway our cost of living differential between Seattle and Skagway 
is about 50 percent. In Alaska the aver: ige loan is 8 percent. 

Transportation is quite an item, and costly prine ipally because the 
ships are traveling one way loaded and return many times not loaded. 

Federal housing i is very difficult to qualify for here. 

I might point out that Federal classified employees receive 25 per- 
cent greater pay than they do stateside for the same job and receive 
an income-tax exemption on that. Because of the tremendous dis- 
advantages of the high cost of living up here, we have just a rough 
job here. We really have a tough job. 

As you know, in Alaska we cannot vote for our President; we can 
not vote for a governor. Our Delegate to Congress has no vote. We 
are taxed. But we want to tell you folks that we are good Americans. 
I want this off the record, the remark I am going to make about Com- 
munists. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Coyne. Now the mili iry wants the development of Alaska 
because it is probably the first line of defense in the event of war. By 
having industrial development and the increased population, it will 
goa long way in the subsequent war effort and make us less dependent 
on the States for supplies, and even in some cases personnel, with 
which to handle a war. 

Recently, 1 in Anchorage, General McNaughton, former commander 
of the Canadian First Army, who is chairman now of the Permanent 
Joint Board of Defense between Canada and the United States and, 
I assume, also chairman of the Canadian Section of the International 
Joint Commission, recently observed that while an attack on the 
United States would probably come through Alaska and would be by 
air, we could not discount a land operation because of the success of 
cat trains and trucks in servicing the DEW line from the circle. 

He points out that Russia might possibly, if they were our oppo 
nents, supplement an air attack on Alaska and northwestern Canada 
by] land equipment. 

In another 25 years we are going to have 200 million population in the 
United States. Many places are going to be overcrowded and a 
developed Alaska would cert: uinly he ‘Ip out. 

We think in order to help our local people here at this time—I am 
talking of the Central Labor Council in Skagway—we think that 25 
or 26 percent income-tax exemption is not enough. And recently a 
high official of the Territory came out with something that has been 
in the back of our minds and endorsed for some time, by a definite 
period of a tax holiday. And we are asking the most serious consid 
eration of a 100-percent income-tax exer nption in Alaska for a definite 
period in order that we may offer tax incentives to new companies to 
come in here and develop in 19 or 20 years, or the period that Congress 
may decide if they get to considering such approval. It would mean 
we would have such a greater amount of business that we would be 
able to resolve back to the Congress faster and greater Federal income 
taxes. 

[ wish to state at this time that I do not want this proposal to be 
construed against statehood. I am in favor of statehood. I do not 
want this proposal to be construed as having anything to do with 
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commonwealth. We want this thing to stand on its own feet. And 
we hope that your committee will give the most serious consideration 
to Alaska’s biggest problem. 

I thank you very much for your kindness, again, for coming here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. "There may be some questions. 

Mr. O’Brren. I have only this to say: I notice that some of your 
suggestions involve legislation which would not be handled by this 
particular committee. It gives me an opportunity to explain what we 
are trying to do on this particular Visit. 

We are taking in the record all proposals which involve legislation to 
be before the committees and we will submit to those committees what 
we learned here, what was said here in those matters, and possibly with 
recommendations. In other words, we have been trying to serve as the 
eyes and ears of other committees which are not represented here. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prosr. I would like to ask Mayor Coyne, What would be the 
total cost of a boat harbor at Skagway ¢ 

Mr. Coyne. I would say roughly approximately $250,000. The Ter- 
ritory has appropriated $100,000. We are able by that appropriation 
to qualify for consideration of another $100,000 from the Alaska Pub- 
lic Works which is a Federal matching funds agency here. And the 
cost of dredging a small boat harbor in Alaska would be approximately 
$50,000, which I believe the Army engineers in the Department of the 
Army estimated. The same thing would probably hold true of Haines 
if I might say so. We are neighbori ing communities and have no roads 
between us. We have big high walls of mountains eight or nine thou- 
sand feet high, and it is pretty difficult to build a road between the 
towns at the present time. We hope some day it will be done. 

Mrs. Prost. How many boats would you be able to take care of ? 

Mr. Coyne. We have a seasonable condition: In the wintertime not 
as many boats as in the summertime. With a development of that 
kind, depending on the size of the boat, I would say we might be able 
to take care of 75 or 100 boats of ver y good size, maybe 30- foot. I do 
not know how many small outboard motors. A great many more. 

Mrs. Prost. How many can you take care of now ¢ 

Mr. Coyne. We have a small float at the base of the big dock there 
in Skagway, and on the water side of that dock we can maybe take care 
of 4 small craft, maybe 16-foot craft. The rest we have to lift the 
outboard motors up, or the small craft, lift them up on the float. Maybe 
we can accommodate half a dozen on the float by pulling them up out 
of the water and putting them on the float. Then we have, three 
times a week, service in there by a small passenger boat that takes up 
the whole length of the float when in there for a few hours three times a 
week. And then we have a pretty good sized what we call a small 
freight boat that ties up there every “Friday during the summertime. 

Our facilities are poor there and we get pretty high waves at differ- 
ent times of the year. When the water is rough and the weather is 
inclement, the small float certainly is not prac tical at all. Boats would 
be damaged tied up to the side of it because of the waves. It has 
damaged boats there. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. Barrterr. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taywor. I have one thought I would like to mention. To what 
extent do you have old and well-established industries in Skagway ¢ 

Mr. Coyne. The only industry in Skagway is the Canadian Rail- 
road. It is 18 miles in Alaska. It runs north from Skagway 110 
miles into Yukon Territory, Canada. That is the basis of our exist- 
ence except for some Army communications there. We have a small 
lumbermill which has maybe 3 or 4 people, which runs intermittently 
during the year and is shut down because of the railroad strike. 

Mr. Taytor. The reason I ask that question is because I was won- 
dering to what extent the old and well-established industries in Alaska 
would appreciate having a tax exemption established so that new 
industries would be encouraged to come into the Territory. 

Mr. Coyne. I do not believe i in discrimination myself. I do think 
that it would be very he!pful for the economy as a whole, Dr. T: aylor 
and members of the cominittee, if some w ay could be resolved to give 
everybody a Federal income-tax exemption—companies, too. In other 
words, it would be unfair, of course—I am a little slow, I cannot think 
as fast as I would like to on spot questioning like this, but my thought 
is, with your raising the question, it would be unfair to give tax 
incentive to new industries only. 1 just wonder if it would not be a 
better thing to give a Federal income-tax exemption to companies, 
partnerships, and everybody else together with individuals. I believe 
that the Federal employees in Alaska and the servicemen should get 
the advantage of 100-percent tax exemption, too, if the Congress 
could see its way clear to provide some way to help us out for a . few 
years—anyway, to try to get off the hook and get started. 

Mr. Taytor. The reason I asked that is because I knew you would 
be going home before very many hours had passed, and we probably 
will hear more about this tax-exemption topic. I wanted to get your 
comment on the record before you had to leave. 

Mr. Corner. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mayor Coyne, perhaps you would be good enough 
to tell the committee about your exploratory efforts in that connection 
in Washington. 

Mr. Coyne. Last December, with the able Delegate Bartlett, we 
went to meet with the Honorable Marion F olsom, w ho was then Under 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Delegate and it was either 4 or 
5 representatives of international unions of quite a broad com- 
plexion, speaking in terms of unions politically, 1 mean CIO, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, International Union of Longshoremen and 
Warehousemen’s Union had their Washington representatives with 
us. We were able, through the kindly efforts of Mr. Bartlett, to meet 
with Mr. Folsom, ‘and he listened to us with great patience. Finally 
I thought we had our foot in the door when ‘he suddenly picked up. 
We are » placed i in the higher income-tax brackets, and I thought maybe 
we will get some consideration from the T reasury Department. 
Finally, we wound up the conference, and a month or so later received 
a letter from Folsom stating that, while he appreciated the cost-of- 
living differences between the United States and Alaska, we must 
realize that there is a cost-of-living difference within the United 
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States. I think there is, but I do not think it is anywhere near as 
great as between the United States and Alaska. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. O’Brien, since this subject has come up before 
and since undoubtedly it will occur again, I am wondering if it would 


not be useful to the committee if Mr. Coyne could furnish that letter 
and it be made a part of the record, without objection? If you have 


that letter, will you send it on down to the committee ? 
Mr. Coyne. I shall be very happy to do that. 
ry 
(The document referred to follows :) 
FEBRUARY 21, 1955. 
Mr. Cyrin A. COYNE, 
Chairman, Income Tax Exemption Committee, 
Central Labor Council, Skagway, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. Coyne: Thank you for your letter of February 11. I do appreciate 
the cost of living and industrial problem in Alaska which you describe so effec- 
tively. The existence of the problem, however, does not mean that special tax 
relief is appropriate or desirable. 

In the last 2 years I have been really amazed at the number of proposals that 
have come in for special relief for particular groups or individuals, industries, 
and regions. A special tax treatment is, of course, an obvious way to give relief, 
but as I said at the time of our meeting and in my letter of the 21st, if tax relief 
were given for all the desirable purposes for which it has been suggested the 
remaining income subject to tax would be so reduced that rates would have to 
be even higher than they now are. 

I am sorry that I cannot be encouraging on the subject of special tax treatment 
for income earned in Alaska. I want you to know that it is not because of any 
lack of interest or concern. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. B. Foisom, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. Barruierr. Thank you, Mr. Coyne, very much for your testi- 
mony. We are glad that someone came down from Skagway to 
appear before the committee, and particularly glad that the witness 
was the mayor. 

Mr. Coyne. Thank you very much, Delegate and friends and mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Mr. Bartietr. I should have said before, the committee welcomes 
Governor Heintzleman to the table. 

Governor HrermntztemaNn. Thank you very much, but I have to go. 
I do have a written statement that I would like to have placed in the 
record. 

Mr. Barrierr. Without objection, Governor Heintzleman’s state- 
ment will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF B. FRANK HEINTZLEMAN, GOVERNOR OF ALASKA 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure I speak for all of the Territorial officials, as well as 
Alaskans generally, in saying that your visit to Alaska and Alaska’s capital is 
highly pleasing tous. Your committee can help us immeasurably in our efforts 
to expand the economic development and improve the welfare of our Territory. 
We are much gratified that you have come north to gain firsthand knowledge 
of our situation. 

I made an opening statement to the subcommittee in Fairbanks on Septem- 
ber 15 mentioning some of the outstanding problems facing Alaska as I viewed 
the situation. I will not go over that ground again except to reiterate what we 
cannot say too often, namely, that our principal troubles are concerned with 
(1) making the Federal publicly owned lands and other resources more readily 
available for private development, (2) obtaining better transportation, and (3) 
attracting venture capital. 
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I believe those who are scheduled to appear before your committee here in 
Juneau are prepared to give you further information on various features of 
these subjects. I know that they are especially interested in obtaining better 
transportation for Alaska by water and land to help us get our present and poten- 
tial products to the general markets of the United States, and to afford us a 
better chance to participate in the huge and constantly growing tourist industry 
of our country. That transportation is the key to development is, I believe, 
true of every pioneer country which has any resources the world needs, and we 
in Alaska are finding out from hard experience that it certainly applies here. 
We hope you will help us to cope with some of our harder transportation problems. 

Some way must be found by which everyone—the farm settler, laborer, busi- 
nessman, industrialist, and processor of natural resources—can obtain more 
simply and quickly the land and raw material he needs for a home and for his 
type of enterprise. With a land area of 365 million acres—99 percent in Federal 
public domain after 88 years since the purchase of Alaska from Russia—we 
think that some drastic changes in methods to get land and resources in private 
ownership and on the tax rolls would be well justified. The present laws and 
procedures on land and resource acquisition should be changed, and in addition, 
why not give the Territorial government substantial tracts of land for disposition 
under terms which we on the ground think will bring results in increased popula- 
tion and developed wealth. 

You doubtless have heard arguments in support of such a course in many other 
parts of Alaska, and I believe that our Territorial government officials and the 
people of Juneau share this feeling and will want to tell you so. 

Alaska is so far away from the large market for its products that our enter- 
prises have to be exceptionally large (and therefore require heavy investments) 
to compete successfully in those markets. Again, our population is so small in 
relation to the size of the Territory that we do not possess in Alaska the huge 
amounts of capital needed to get our resources in extensive production. 

It would seem to be advantageous to the people of the United States generally 
to aid the early development of Alaska for a number of reasons, but especially 
for the purpose of providing living space for the rapidly increasing population 
of our country. Weare told by the census people that the United States popula- 
tion is expected to reach 200 million within the next 15 years. There are also 
substantial benefits from a military standpoint to the building up of Alaska. 

There are various ways in which such aid can be extended. One way is by 
Federal tax incentives for a specified period to help the economy of the Territory 
get solidly established at an early date. This matter of aid to development, 
including possible tax incentives of several sorts, is now being studied in Alaska 
and we expect to discuss with the committee next winter in Washington. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be pleased to give the committee uny help you think I 
may be able to extend in arranging for hearings and the presentation of material 
throughout the remainder of its trip in Alaska. 

Mr. Bartuetr. Joe McLean, representing the Juneau Chamber of 
Commerce, I believe. 

Mr. McLean. Mr. Bartlett, it has just been called to my atten- 
tion that another witnesss wants to precede me in my presentation, and 
if the committee is willing I will be glad to delay my talks. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Banfield. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN BANFIELD, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. BanFretp. My name is Norman Banfield, and I wish to speak 
on land matters on behalf of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce. 

The Territory has been under a very serious handicap for many 
years as a result of the slowness in which applications for patents 
and leases rights-of-way, and other interests in land have been han- 
dled by the Bureau of Land Management. 

At one time in Anchorage the land office was so overcrowded that 
they had stacks of mail sitting on the floor that would occupy as much 
space as those two long tables before you. " 
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It seems that they got behind during the war and continued to 
be behind, and finally, after a great deal of complaints from Alaska 
they did manage to get more help in the Anchorage office. But our 
prenians has prince ipally been with the central office of the Bureau of 

Land Management in Washington, D. C., Department of the Interior. 

I have here two applications for patents which were submitted under 
the soldiers’ additional homestead rights where you buy soldiers’ ad- 
ditional homestead script, Civil War script. I applied for one of 
these patents in June of 1936, and there was never anything wrong 
with the application. It was all in perfect order, went through the 
surveyor’s office, public survey office, was approved and went into 
Washington. And I waited 17 years before I could even get the cour- 
tesy of a reply. Finally, I wrote direct to the Secretary “of the Inte- 
rior on August 30 of this year, and I received a reply back dated 
September 15, that they had dug the applications out. One of them, 
incidentally, had been acted on by the Washington office in May, 
sent to Anchorage for further action; but it is the other one they 
dug out of the files on September 7, sent it to Anchorage, and on Sep- 
tember 14 I got a decision in both cases allowing the applic ations, rec- 
ommending “that a patent be issued. 

Now I expect to wait, on the average, I would say, 2 years before 
there will actually be a patent. 

Mr. Bartterr. Is this for a client? 

Mr. Banrtetp. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Does the client reside in Alaska ? 

Mr. Banrretp. Does business in Alaska, and is owned more or less 
nationally, a fishing company. 

One of the things that I think held up a number of these applica- 
tions was this restoration of shore e space, which has now beeen elimi- 
nated. There was a time when you could not apply for a patent within 
80 rods of another patent without a special dispensation from the 
Secretary of the Interior, but 

Mr. Barter. Will you bear an interruption there, Mr. Banfield ? 

Mr. Banrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. I would like to supplement what you said by adding 
that the choice space elimination has been eliminated, thanks to this 
particular committee which approved the bill. 

Mr. BanrieLD. We certainly appreciate it because there was never 
any sense to it at any time. It was just a useless thing on the books 
for many, many years. 

Mr. O’Brien. Was this client who waited 18 years still interested ? 
Mr. Banrtetp. One of these clients is the New England Fish Co., 
and does business near Cordova and Ketchikan, and ‘operates on the 
east coast, too. The president of this company went out to Bristol 
Bay in 1936 and was interested in establishing a cannery out there 
but because of the liquor situation, the sale of liquor to natives, and 
the conditions under which they had to operate because of the sale of 

liquor, he refused to enter the area. 

He in the meantime applied for this land in the hopes that if they 
ever did want to go in there they would have a place to do it. The 
other application over 

Mr. Bartierr. Another interruption. What kind of an applica- 
tion did the New England Fish Co. make, under the homestead laws 
or what? 
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Mr. Banrte.p. Soldiers’ additional homestead script. 
Mr. Bartterr. That gives them the right to tidelands? 

Mr. Banrtewp. No. 

Mr. Bartterr. It gives them the right to what? 

Mr. Banrrexp. If 3 you buy 10 acres of script you can get from the 
Government 10 acres of upland. 

Mr. Bartierr. Upland only, with the script? 

Mr. Banrietp. Upland only. No tidelands. Then you can work 
out over the diddlanita s as long as you do not interfere with navigation. 

Mr. Bartierr. But you have no title to that ? 

Mr. Banrretp. That is right; you have no title. 

The other company simply wanted to enlarge a cannery site which 
it already owns and on which it had numerous buildings and numer- 
ous improvements but it had no title, consequently no secur ity for a 
loan. If they wanted to go to a bank to borrow money or wanted 
to sell it, they had no title ‘to pass on, which depreciated the value of 
their i improv ements. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would certainly discourage outside capital, a 
situation like that. 

Mr. Banrieip. I can best quote to you a remark of one of my 
colleagues here, Mr. Robertson, who once told one of my clients, he 
said: 

If you want to come to Alaska and do business you will have to do it like we 
do it: You cannot expect title insurance. 

At that time we had no such thing. 

You cannot expect abstracts of title because nobody can prepare one. They 
are meaningless after you do get them in most cases. And as far as land titles 
are concerned, people just have to forget the ordinary concepts of the security 
they have in the States. 

Mr. O’Brien. What would be the solution—more help, less redtape, 
and local control of your own affairs / 

Mr. Banrrecp. My thought is this: We are not in favor of dishing 
out the public land to everybody that wants to file an application. 
And there are just thousands of people who have gotten homesteads 
in Alaska who are now leaving the Territory and have left for years, 
and they will never do anything with it and they just take it out of 
the public domain for no useful purpose whatsoever. But when a 
person does really want to homestead and has a legitimate purpose 
for the land, we want to be able to see they can get it before they are 
too old to use it. I was 31 years of age when I applied for these 
things, and I am 48 now. I was afraid maybe if I was going to use 
the land I would be too old before I got a patent. 

Now I wish to pass on to another phase of this thing. I represent 
a client called the Klukwan Iron Ore Corp., which is interested in 
trying to develop some mining claims near Haines. This property 
was first staked in 1910, but it has never been economic and has never 
been developed. Now because of the type of machinery that can be 
used it is possible that it could be economic although it is a low- 
grade iron deposit. This company was formed and ‘bought out the 
holders of the claims who were a group of prospectors and working- 
men, more or less, in and around Seattle. After the company hi: ad 
been organized and got the title to the claims, the first thing they 
found was that there was a Government reserve which had been es- 
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tablished and it took in a half a square mile. Nobody even knew it 
existed. There was nothing on the ground to show, not a mark, not 
a post, nothing. But it was just one of those things where Congress 
passed a law that said that wherever there was an Indian village re- 
serve that the Secretary of the Interior could just enlarge it to 640 
acres. There happened to be an Indian village there of Klukwan, 
and so, like all the other native reserves, the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the local office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, just took 
in a square mile all around them. The result has been that near 
these native villages they have eliminated the possibility of any de- 
velopment. 

Now you go to the Government and say, “Well, here is this land 
that is absolutely vacant. What do you want with it?” 

“We just reserved it to keep other people away.” 

“You mean to isolate the Indians? Is that what you want?” 

“No, keep the liquor stores away.” 

“What else?” 

Actually and officially, it is in case we want to build a house or in 
case we want to build a school on this reserve. 

Mr. O’Brien. Then they apparently feel they should starve to 
death in a sober manner. 

Mr. Banrievp. That is right. 

You then say, “How about eliminating it? You had it now 15 
vears and have not done anything with it. The land is absolutely 
barren. This iron in the soil makes it impossible to grow anything 
but cottonwood trees. You cannot grow vegetables or anything on it. 
Why not eliminate it?” 

“We cannot do that very well without permission of the natives.” 

“What have they got to do with it?” 

“Tf we want to build a school on there and if we release the land, 
the natives would object; we could not build the school.” 

“Why do you not use the other half of the square mile you got for 
the village of 100 people to build a school ¢” 

Of course it is all just a subterfuge. 

Mrs. Prost. Are there not places in Alaska where the Indians could 
usefully and profitably use this 640 acres of land? 

Mr. Banrievp. I do not know of anywhere they could. In other 
words, we have hundreds of thousands of square miles of unoccupied 
lands in Alaska but the Government, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
chooses to come in and take the land around every one of these little 
villages and tie it up. 

Mr. Barrverr. Let us take Klukwan, for instance. Legally, could 
the Indians enter into an arrangement to lease that land to a private 
enterprise / 

Mr. Banrretp. No. We have investigated that. We offered to 
lease the land, and we have applied to the Department of the Interior 
to have it released and put back in the public domain. And we even 
told the natives of Klukwan we would pay them a royalty on the land 
and until it is worked we would pay them rent even though they had 
nothing to do with it, no title, no right to it in any way, shape, or 
form. So the Government is going to hold a hearing to determine 
whether or not this reserve will be put back in the public domain. 
But it was a reserve for hospital and school facilities. 
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Mr. Tayvor. Are there any instances where the area is still being 
held when the village has been deserted and no Indians are left ¢ 

Mr. Banrtetp. No; we have many native reserves in Alaska where 
the towns have disappeared. Some of them have been restored as to 
entry recently. There is a program on and a good deal of land has 
been restored to entry. But when it comes to these native reserves, 
they are so afraid some native is going to object and get all the mis- 
sionary societies after them and so forth. 

Mr. Taytor. Even when the village has been deserted years and 
years before / 

Mr. Banrievp. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. Can the Klukwan Indians make any constructive use 
of that land now 4 

Mr. BanrieLp. None. 

Mr. Barrierr. They have no authority over it whatsoever / 

Mr. Banrre.p. No 

Mr. Bartierr. Does the Secretary of the Interior, on his own 
initiative, in behalf of the Indians, have any authority to use the 
land for purposes other than those you have mentioned ¢ 

Mr. Banrietp. None whatsoever. The act specifically says for 
Government facilities such as schools, hospitals, and so forth. 

Mr. Bartuert. It is not an Indian reservation then at all? 

Mr. Banrievp. No; it is an administrative site. 

Now we turn around and say, “Well all right, if you are going to 
determine that eventually, what about the native village itself?” So 
we go deal with the natives. The natives say we do not have any 
organization, we are just individuals. We have no president. We 
have no council. We have nothing. We have no meetings. So who 
are you dealing with ¢ 

Mr. Bartierr. Are they anxious to release this, Mr. Banfield? 

Mr. Banrievp. They were anxious to get some money. That is what 
they want. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Would they be willing to lease it to a private 
company ¢ 

Mr. Banrievp. If they owned it they would be tickled to death to; 
yes. Now when it comes to their village, you say—the village reserve 
is scattered along the shore of the Chilkoot River about a mile. We 
could use a quarter of a mile on each end without coming anywhere 
near the village. We would be willing to lease that. We investigated 
that and we find there is no law giving anyone any authority to lease 
one of these Indian reserves in Alaska. It is not an Indian reserva- 
tion in the same sense that the Indian reservations are in the States. 
They are set up under a separate act, and the Secretary of = Inte- 
rior, the natives themselves, and no one, has any authori ity to lease 
that land. Sothere it sits. 

We have about a square mile right there of a placer mining deposit 
that could possbily be worked and we are spending money investigat- 
ing it, drilling it. We have spent about $75,000 in the last 2 years. 

Mr. O’Brien. Apparently everyone admits it is a bad situation, 
but no one can do anything about it. De you think an act of Con- 
gress would corerct that situation / 

Mr. Banrietp. That is what it takes. The first thing, somebody 
ought to get after the Interior Department to release these adminis- 
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trative reserves that were entered into under subterfuges, and, sec- 
ondly, give them authority so that with approval of the natives they 
could lease the lands that the natives do not need for any purpose. 
Suppose someone wanted to come in and start a small industry in an 
Indian village and he wants a 50-year lease so he can go to the bank 
and borrow some money on his improvement. He should be able to 
get it with the consent of the natives, and the money go to the native 
village. 

Mr. O’Brien. You would favor continuation of some restrictions 
but would want them to be fair restrictions. 

Mr. Banrievp. Certainly, under proper regulation. But that is 
what you run into every time you go to do business in Alaska, and 
these reservations are a plague on the country. 

While I am here I want to take about 2 minutes to make a state- 
ment for the American Legion, Department of Alaska. I am the 
legislative counsel to the American Legion in Alaska. At its recent 
convention in Sitka it passed a number of resolutions. 

The first one is Resolution No. 4, endorsing the Alaska mental- 
health bill. We think it is a fine piece of legislation, but we point 
out in this resolution that if there was a requirement put into the 
bill such as we understand some Members of Congress tried to put 
in it, to the effect that Alaska had to participate in the cost of the 
construction of the hospital, we fear it would not be built. The Ter- 
ritorial legislature did not balance its budget the last time and is hav- 
ing a hard time balancing the budget any time, even though they 
increase taxes every time they meet. And to put another $3 million 
into the budget would be a very serious thing, and I doubt it would 
ever be built. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am glad you brought that point up, because to 
be very frank with you, the bill will either rise or fall on that par- 
ticular amendment. We know that an amendment will be offered to 
the bill on the floor probably in February, whenever it comes up, 
doing what you say is impossible. 

We hope that we can defeat the amendment, but I am glad that 
you gave us an argument. 

Mr. Banrrtetp. We wish to point out, as we have done in this 
resolution, that the legislature cannot go out and borrow money in 
Alaska to meet capital improvements. Any business or any Gov- 
ernment agency that has a big capital improvement program gen- 
erally puts out a bond issue. We cannot do that. We have to raise 
it out of current appropriations. And to put $3 million more into 
the budget is a 10-percent increase in the biennial budget. The shift 
of the cost of maintaining this program to Alaska will add 5 percent 
to the Territorial budget in the course of 10 years, as the bill is now 
written. Just this one thing—5 percent. 

Mr. O’Brien. And you are willing to accept that burden to get a 
decent system up here? 

Mr. Banriewp. I have pointed out to the convention exactly what 
it would mean and meal what it would mean if this is a start of 
a new deal for Alaska of shifting these burdens over to the Territory, 
and in spite of that they endorsed the bill, and I approve of it also 
on that same basis. 

Mr. O’Brien. You are an attorney. I wonder how you would 
advise a client who would come to you and say, “I am now spending 
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$900,000 a year for a rather useless purpose. I have an opportunity 
to get rid of that $900,000 a year by spending $1214 million.” Would 
you advise your client that was a doggone good business proposition ? 

Mr. Banrievp. I should say so. 

Mr. O’Brien. You would hardly consider that a new deal proposi- 
tion, would you? 

Mr. BanFietp. Sort of a new program. 

Mr. O’Brien. In the socialistic connotation 4 

Mr. Banrievp. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. You would consider it a sound business proposition ¢ 

Mr. Banrietp. Right. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I am speaking now of the business proposition 
of the United States Government. 

Mr. Banrtevp. That is exactly what you are doing. 

Mr. O’Brien. One other thought on mental health. If Alaska 
was concerned only with dollars and cents and not with the hum: unity 
in any way, you would prefer continuation of the present system, 
would you not? 

Mr. Banrtetp. Definitely. 

Mr. O’Brien. Because it costs you less than the new one will. 

Mr. Banrtevp. The new one is going to cost, at the present rate, 
$770, nad a year within 10 years. “Tf you were to put the Federal 
Highway Aid Act in effect in the Territory it would increase our 
Territorsal budget 25 percent, just like that, for maintenance alone. 
So we hope this is the end for a while, because the Territory is not 
able to assume any such burdens as that. 

Now we have another resolution here which Delegate Bartlett has 
helped us on, and we passed it, not because of any fear that legisla- 
tion might be enacted at the present time, but because it is always 
popping up and we just want to be on record, and that is in opposi- 
tion to the famous Lemke bill, which was introduced time after time 
to allow veterans to homestead 2,360 acres of land in Alaska at one 
time by just signing an application. We are opposed to it. It would 
break up the national forests, it would ruin our possibility of a pulp 
industry in southeastern Alaska, and would simply tie up the land for 
a bunch of people who would be gone tomorrow. We are not inter- 
ested in that sort of a program. What we want, when we have use 
for land we can get our titles without waiting forever. That is what 
we are interested in. 

The next thing is this resolution on statehood for Alaska. The 
American Legion has consistently endorsed statehood for Alaska over 
a long period of time, and we have here a resolution of this year’s 
convention. 

We have another resolution asking the Civil Aeronautics Board to 
not curtail the amount of air transportation service to Alaska, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that it is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
and we will file a copy, although it has little to do with this com- 
mittee, and we will present it to the Commerce Committee when they 
are here. 

We have another resolution endorsing legislation to permit Alaskans 
to elect their own governor. We know how Puerto Rico got to elect 
their own governor. It was because Bob Bartlett was helping us 
in Washington to get the Tongass timber bill passed, a bill which 
allowed the Forest Service to sell the timber in southeastern Alaska 
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in order to develop a pulp industry there free of the claims of the 
natives’ aboriginal rights, and as a trade, in order to get the support 
of Senator Chavez and some others, they gave Puerto Rico the right 
to elect the governor. We hope some day Bob Bartlett can cook up 
a trade for us so we can elect our own governor. 

Mr. O’Brien. If he cannot, no one can. 

As long as you mention Puerto Rico, we had a hearing on Kodiak 
Island yesterday, and I was very startled to learn that one island 
in your vast domain here is the size of Puerto Rico? 

Mr. Barrier. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I just have one comment and possibly one question to 
ask. 

I understand you are for statehood. In other words, you are for 
statehood for Alaska; is that right? 

Mr. Banrtevp. Not at the present time. Not personally. The 
American Legion has consistently endorsed it. 

Mr. Sisk. You personally are opposed to statehood for Alaska ? 

Mr. Banrievp. I am at the present time; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Why? 

Mr. Banrrevp. Because of what I have been talking about here. 
I do not feel the Territory could add about 65 percent to its budget 
without driving a lot of us from the Territory and preventing any- 
body else from coming in. 

Mr. Sisk. That is the point I wanted to bring out, because I felt 
there was some inconsistency in what you were saying, at least in 
your own opinion or in the opinions of the American Legion with 
reference to your feelings about assuming the burden of, for example, 
your mental health program. * 

Certainly the time is coming under the present legislation when 
the Territory of Alaska is going to have to shoulder completely the 
burden of mental health program in Alaska; is that not correct? 

Mr. Banrievp. It looks that way to me. 

Mr. Sisk. And yet the American Legion in Alaska, though, is on 
record definitely for statehood. 

Mr. Banrtevp. Absolutely, they always have been. 

Mr. Sisk. I think that is all. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Would you comment a little more fully on the 2,560 
acres that the veteran can get through homesteading ? 

Mr. Banrtevp. I say that there have been a number of bills intro- 
duced in Congress by the late Representative Lemke, of North Da- 
kota, I believe it was, and then when he died another Congressman 
took it‘up, and he started introducing these bills in every session, and 
they have never gotten any place with them. But if the bill ever did 
pass it would allow a veteran to take up 2,560 acres as a homestead. 

Mr. Taytor. In spite of the fact that this would possibly work in 
favor of the veterans, the American Legion would be opposed ? 

Mr. Banrteip. It would work in favor of them in this way: We 
could all go out and file on 2,560 acres, and then we could turn around 
and if some pulp mill would come in and was willing to spend enough 
money to get all of us to sell out to them we could all make a nice chunk 
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of money. In other words, we would get the stumpage instead of the 
Government. 

Mr. Taytor. Are most of the veterans who have homesteaded thus 
far living on their land at the moment ? 

Mr. Banrrevp. We do not have very much in southern Alaska, but 
in traveling on Kenai Peninsula I did not find many living on 
homesteads. 

Mr. Taytor. What have they done with that land on Kenai Penin- 
sula? 

Mr. Banrtetp. Practically nothing. 

Mr. Taytor. Build a shack? 

Mr. Banrtevp. I asked a man out there, “What do you pay for com- 
mon labor here.” He said, “$3.50 an hour.” 

I said, “You mean you are paying $3.50 an hour to these fellows to 
build that fence?” 

He said, “That is right.” 

“What do they do when not building the fence ?” 

“Sit around or get work for the roads commission, a little job for 
the Wildlife Service, game commission, or something.” 

But as far as actual farming on Kenai Peninsula, it is not being 
done. There is farming at Matanuska, near Fairbanks, in Homer. At 
Homer I asked one person that rented his land out to an experimental 
station, I said, “Is there anyone here who lives off the land?” 

And he said, “Yes. There is a man up on the hill here who has 2,000 
chickens.” 

Mr. O’Brien. We met a farmer at Palmer the other day, one of the 
finest men we ever met, I think, and he has been up here 19 years. He 
has 240 acres and only has 30 acres of it in production in spite of work- 
ing about as hard as any human being could. 

Mr. Banrtevb. It is a real tough racket, believe me. No harder way 
to make a living than to try to farm in Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, the resolutions adopted by the 
American Legion, Department of Alaska, and submitted by Mr. Ban- 
field, will be’‘made a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


THe AMERICAN LEGION 
DEPARTMENT OF ALASKA 
Passed at the Sitka Convention, September 1955 
RESOLUTION No. 4—CuHI~p WELFARE 


Whereas there is agreat need for improvement in the methods of com- 
mitment and care of the mentally ill in Alaska ; and 

Whereas a bill known as the Alaska Mental Health Act, H. R. 6334, is now 
before the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and any change 
in said bill which would require the Territory to match the Federal funds to be 
provided for construction of a hospital for the Territory's mentally ill would 
make it impossible for the Territory to acquire such hospital because the rapid 
increase in the Territory’s population has taxed the ability of the Territory to 
construct educational and other facilities to the limit of its ability for such new 
construction, especially since the Territory cannot bond itself for such improve- 
ments ; and 

Whereas said bill as now written will not only greatly improve commitment 
procedures but will provide the Territory with its own mental hospital: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Alaska, in convention 
assembled at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, does urge the passage of said 
bill as now written ; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to: 

Hon, E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska. 
Hon. Clair Engle, chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Hon. B. Frank Heintzleman, Governor of Alaska. 
C. Earl Albrecht, M. D., commissioner of health, Territory of Alaska. 
Seaborn P. Collins, national commander, the American Legion. 
Randle Shake, director, National Child Welfare Commission of the Amer- 
ican Legion. 
Forses L. BAKER, 
Commander (1954-55). 
Epwarp W. VANHorn, 
Commander (1955-56). 

Attest: 

Water W. Smitu, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 15—ALASKA VETERANS HOMESTEADING ACT 


Whereas for many years, various well-intentioned members of the Congress of 
the United States have sponsored proposed legislation in said body which would 
permit homesteads in the Territory of Alaska up to a maximum of 2,560 acres 
instead of the 160 acres now allowed by law throughout the United States and 
Alaska ; and 

Whereas the American Legion, Department of Alaska, as well as many other 
Alaskan groups, organizations, and individuals, has consistently and vigorously 
opposed this legislation, known as the Alaska Veterans Homesteading Act, as 
being contrary to the best interests of the majority of all veterans and of the 
people of Alaska; and 

Whereas if such legislation were to be enacted, it would deter any possible 
industrial growth in the entire area of southeastern Alaska which area is wholly 
within the confines of the Tongass National Forest where such industrial develop- 
ment would be dependent upon the natural resources of this area and particu- 
larly the possibility of a pulp industry which would make available year-round 
employment to many more veterans than would benefit under such homestead 
legislation and a factor vital to the future of the entire Territory of Alaska: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 36th Annual Convention of the American Legion, Department 
of Alaska, Inc., mecting at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, Reaffirms its stand 
in opposition to the Alaska Veterans Homesteading Act; and it is further 

Resolved, That said convention transmit copies of its favorable action on this 
resolution to the appropriate officials of the Congress of the United States, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Department of the Interior with additional 
copies to the Delegate to Congress from Alaska, the Governor of Alaska, the 
regional forester of Alaska, and to the national legislative director of the 
American Legion with a request for assistance in defeating such legislation not- 
withstanding the failure of the 37th Annual National Convention of the American 
Legion to adopt similar action; and it is further 

Resolved, That said department convention request support from the 38th 
Annual National Convention of the American Legion meeting at Miami, Fla., 
October 10-13, 1955. 

Forses L. BAKER, 
Commander (1954-55). 

Epwarp W. VANHOorRN, 
Commander (1955-56). 

Attest: 

WALTER W. SMITH, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 16—STATEHOOD FOR ALASKA 


Whereas the United States of America stands irrevocably for the principles of 
self-government and for the granting of such rights to the peoples of the world; 
and 
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Whereas the residents of Alaska have officially registered, by their ballot, 
their desire to become a member of the United States of America; and have 
unmistakably vroven their ability to assume the responsibilities of such self- 
government ; and 

Whereas the said residents have proven their loyalty to the United States by 
their actions and behavior in recent world conflicts; and 

Whereas statehood will prove a tremendous incentive to the development of 
Alaska, which said development is essential to the defense of Alaska and the 
United States; and 

Whereas the American Legion has consistently supported statehood for the 
Territory for many years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 36th Annual Convention of the American Legion, Department 
of Alaska, Inc., meeting at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, Does hereby re- 
affirm our support for statehood for Alaska ; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forwarded to Dwight D. Hisen- 
hower, President of the United States, to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, to the Honorable B. Frank Heintzleman, Governor of 
Alaska, to Hon. E. L. Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska, to the chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Office of the United States 
Senate, to the chairman of the House Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Congress, to the 37th Annual National Convention of the American 
Legion. 
Forses L. BAKER, 

Commander (1954-55). 
EDWARD W. VANHORN, 
Commander (1955-56). 


Attest : 
WatterR W. Situ, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION NO. 24 


Whereas the American Legion has consistently for the past 36 years been in 
favor of a strong national defense ; and 
Whereas the Territory of Alaska is recognized as being a vital link in the 
defense system of the United States and its allies; and 
Whereas an efficient system of air transportation is vital to the defense 
of Alaska and the well-being of the residents of the Territory; and 
Whereas the Civil Aereonautics Board has during the past 5 or 6 years seen 
fit to curtail the licensing of both scheduled and nonscheduled airlines operating 
in the Territory of Alaska : Therefore be it 
Resolved by the American Legion, Department of Alaska in regular convention 
assembled at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, Urges the President of the 
United States and the Civil Aeronautics Board not to further curtail the air 
transportation system of the Territory of Alaska; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Honorable Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, President of the United States; the Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the 37th National Convention of the American Legion to be 
held at Miami, Fla., October 10-13, 1955. 
Forses L. BAKER, Commander (1954-55). 
IDWARD W. VANHorN, Commander (1955-56). 


Attest: 
WALTER W. SmitTH, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 28 


Whereas the people of the Territory of Alaska have demonstrated their willing- 
ness to defend their country in three wars; and 

Whereas the right to voice in their own future is denied them under their 
present Territorial status; and 

Whereas statehood for Alaska seems at this time to be somewhere in the 
future : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The American Legion, Department of Alaska, in regular convention 
assembled at Sitka, Alaska, this September 1-5, 1955, Urges the Congress of the 
United States at its next session to adopt appropriate legislation to permit 
Alaskans to elect their own governor ; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution to be sent to, the Honorable E. L. 
Bartlett, Delegate to Congress from Alaska, the chairman of the House and 
Senate Committees on Territorial and Insular Affairs, and to the 37th Annual 
National Convention of the American Legion to be held in Miama, Fla., October 
10-13, 1955. 

Forses L. Baker, Commander (1954-55). 
Epwarp W. VANHornN, Commander (1955-56). 
Attest : 


WALTER W. Smiru, Adjutant. 

Mr. Bartirrr. Mr. Banfield, going back to the mental hospital bill, 
where you said the Territorial budget would have to be increased 10 
percent if required to shoulder this burden of matching funds with 
the Federal Government in respect to the construction of an institution 
or institutions for the mentally ill. Would that be comparable if the 
same situation were Federal instead of Territorial in nature to attach 
a budgetary increase of over $6 billion in 1 year? The Federal budget 
runs over $60 billion, and they would have to add 10 percent to that, 
and of course, Congress would not consider raising taxes by $6 billion 
in 1 year to take care of 1 relatively minor activity ; ; do you believe ? 

Mr. Banrtetp. Well, the Territory, if it had to raise $3 million, we 
will say, to pay 50 percent of the cost of the hospital, the legislature 
ordinarily meets every 2 years and they could appropriate $1 million 
each 2 vears and in 6 years would have enough money to build it. 

Mr. Barrrerr. In the meantime 6 years would have passed. 

Mr. Banrretp. Yes; before we ever get the money to build it. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is right. Mr. Banfield, you testified about the 
cost of the Territory’s coming within the Feder al-aid highway system, 
and I think that is'a matter that troubles all of us, especially because 
the Alaska Road Commission’s appropriations through the Depart- 
ment of the Interior have been diminishing the last few years. And I 
have not heard anyone in Alaska who has decided exactly, perhaps, 
what he wants to do. What would you be in favor of doing if those 
ARC appropriations continue to dwindle until they reach the main- 
tenance level substantially as they did until 1940? What are we going 
to do then? Are we just going to take those few dollars or are we 
going to try to come into the Federal system on the basis of equality, 
or according to some special formula ? 

Mr. Banrtecp. If we ask to come within the Federal system under 
some special formula, for instance, if we would ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue the maintenance of the highways and put us on 
a matching basis under the Federal Highway Aid Act only for the 
construction of highways, then we would be assuming a big burden, 
because if we only did four or five million dollars worth of new con- 
struction a year and were put on a basis where we had to pay 40- or 
15-60 percent—— 

Mr. Barrierr. What do you mean, 40-60 ? 

Mr. Banrieip. Under the Federal Highway Aid Act I understand 
it is a matching formula for funds for new construction which are 
on the arterial highway svstem. Off the arterial highway system there 
is no money available. That is my understanding of it, and we pay 
the entire cost of maintenance. 

Mr. Barrierr. Your opinion is the Territory could not bear the 
financial burden even if we did not have to pay matching charges? 

Mr. Banrieitp. We could always appropriate another million or 2 
million dollars, and I think we would suffer through it all right. We 
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would probably have to raise the gas tax from 5 to 10 percent but we 
could do it. 

Mr. Bartierr. How are we going to get any roads? 

Mr. Banrievp. We are not going to get very many, I can tell you 
that. It is either the Federal Government until this Territory gets a 
half a million people in it or it is nothing. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are going to have another road bill—there is not 
any doubt about it—at ‘the coming session of Congress. The last 
one, the one defeated, did not have any provision for Alaska exce pt 
Alaska would pay for taxes to build roads in the States. That wa 
not the fault of Delegate Bartlett because the bill came before the 
House with a closed rule and he could not offer an amendment. What 
do you think the new bill should have with regard to Alaska, a special 
formula, perhaps a 9, 10, or just a certain amount set aside in the bill ? 

Mr. Banrrexp. I feel the highway system in Alaska is so important 
to the Military Est: ablishment of the United States the C ongress can- 
not afford to fool with it. What the military needs in Alaska is a high- 
class highway for high-speed transportation service in time of emer- 
gency with no blowing dust and as little blowing snow as possible, in 
other words, a clean highw: ay so they can really highball it. So they 
are going to have to doi it. 

Mr. Bartierr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Banrtevp. If you shift the burden over to the Territorial Legis- 
lature, it is not going to be done. We have been in the road-building 
business for a long time in the Territory to the extent of $300,000, 
$400,000, $500,000 a year. It costs $500 000 to just surface 4 or 5 miles 
of road here. 

Mr. O’Brien. Let us assume that we were—let’s pick a figure out 
of the air—were to have $500 million of Federal aid for a 10-year 
period. Now most of the States would be on a matching basis. 
What the percentage would be, I do not know, because the new bill 
has not. been written. Would it be your idea because of the great 
military necessity here, the importance of Alaska militarily not -_— 
to Alaska but to the States as well, there should be in that bill : 
direct nonmatching provision for Alaska ? 

Mr. Banrteip. I would say in the present state of the Territorial 
treasury and the earning capacity and the tax rate in the Territory, 
that is the only sensible solution. 

Mr. O’Brien. And the existing grave military necessity. 

Mr. Banrietp. That is right. If you are going to hold up $9 of 
Federal money until the Territory puts in $1, you might wait a long 
time and the military can be sitting holding the bag and. your roads can 
be going to pot. 

Mr. O’Brien. How many millions of dollars would you estimate 
over that 10-year period, how many million dollars per year would you 
estimate would be required ¢ Not what you would like to have. I 
mean required, a mean figure. Could you estimate that? 

Mr. Banriexp. In view of the fine highway system that has been 
built in the interior of Alaska, I think if we had 5 to 6 million dollars 
a year and could depend on having it that-——— 

‘Mr. O’Brien. Over a 10-year period ? 

Mr. Banrrevp. That Alaska can progress and open up areas that 
should be developed from a military standpoint and an economic stand- 
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point for a period of at least 10 years, if we could depend on that. 

Mr. O’Brien. Five or six million dollars per year. 

Mr. Banrretp. That is a minimum. 

Mr. O’Brien. For a 10-year period. 

Mr. Banrtevp. That would be a minimum. 

Mr. O’Brien. That would be a minimum estimate. 

Mr. Banrietp. That is right, and that is not going to provide real 
high-class roads. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Banfield, this committee, of course, will not have 
charge of the road bill, but we have been advised that the Anchorage 
and Fairbanks Chambers of Commerce have heretofore endorsed in- 
clusion in the national system. 

Mr. Banrtevp. That is simply because they do not know anything 
about it. 

Mr. O’Brien. Or perhaps because they think it is the best they could 
get. That could be. In other words, they would like to be included 
in some way. 

Mr. Banrretp. Do you want me to be perfectly frank? I will tell 
you why I put it that way. Because they are afraid it will interfere 
with statehood. 

Mr. Bartierr. The Fairbanks chamber ? 

Mr. Banrietp. Yes. They say you cannot carry water on two 
shoulders, cannot say we cannot afford it and yet we want it. All 
right, they go to Congress and say we can afford all these things, too, 
the roads, the judicial system, jail system, mental-health program, 
fish and wildlife service we are claiming, or for the survey of public 
land and everything. How are we going to pay for all dee things 
when in the next breath they go to Congress and say we cannot afford 
it. If you have statehood you are going to get it eventually, and are 
going to have to pay for it eventually. I think that is why. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are you correct in your statement that Fairbanks 
Chamber of Commerce has been an active proponent of statehood ? 

Mr. Banrtetp. I do not know that it is an active proponent of 
statehood, but I know there has been a terrific amount of propaganda 
in Alaska to the effect that if we were just under the Federal Highway 
Aid Act all of your problems are solved. Brother, they just don’t 
know what they are talking about, and people have been misled into 
believing that is the situation. They have no conception of what it 
involves. 

Mr. O’Brien. You think the people throughout the States would 
be justified in accepting that outright grant, that 5 or 6 million dollars 
a year minimum, because Alaska could be their Achilles’ heel militarily 
speaking ? 

Mr. Banrtevp. That, and for the further reason that I think that 
the advantages that the people in the States will get out of it as a 
tourist attraction, the highway system will be used, and, of course, it 
depends an awful lot upon Canada paving their section of the roads, 
but if that ever comes about you will get your money back just in 
facility it offers the tourists alone. But it will also aid economic 
development in the Territory, and finally we will be developed to the 
point where we will be turning back into the United States our fair 
proportion of the cost of running the Federal Government. But we 
cannot do it until we are developed industrially. 
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Mr. Bartierr. You do not think we are paying our fair part of the 
costs now ? 

Mr. Banrtevp. No;I donot. We pay our share of the income taxes, 
of course. We pay the same Federal taxes everybody else pays, but 
we do not have to stand all the local burden the people in the States 
have to pay. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is your opinion regarding a tax moratorium? 

Mr. Banrievp. I think if there was a 20-percent tax reduction 
straight across the board in Alaska that Alaska would boom. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have been frank, sir. Would you mind if I be 
frank too? 

Mr. Banrrevp. No. 

Mr. O’Brien. First, I do not think that there is any chance at all 
of Congress granting a tax moratorium. Tax incentives, perhaps, 
or the right to grant tax incentives. I think if you were to place 
statehood and a tax moratorium on the same track, that statehood, 
with all the delays encountered, would beat it home by six laps. 

Mr. Banrtetp. I think so too. 

Mr. O’Brien. I also believe—and, of course, I am sure this would 
not disturb you too much because you do not think Alaska is ready 
for statehood—but I think that a tax moratorium, if pushed vigorously 
in Washington, could very well be the opiate which would put state- 
hood to sleep permanently. That is my personal opinion. And I 
also question the constitutionality of such a moratorium. And I say 
these things with the deepest respect for those who advance the idea. 
I am sure that the proposal is sincere, but on the other hand, we have 
to look at the practical side of it, the people with whom we have to 
deal in Congress. And I just am afraid that you would not get it, 
but the suggestion would just say, “Goodby, statehood.” 

Mr. Banrietp. A moratorium, that is saying, well, we will not 
collect any taxes in Alaska for 5 years, that would not "do any good. 
By the time you get the plants built and industry established “here 
the 5 years is over. What they need is a tax incentive over a long 
period of time. If you had a differentia] of 25 percent, well, for 
instance, Federal employees have a 25-percent differential in salary. 
If we had 25 percent chopped off in our tax it would be enough, I 
think, to attract a tremendous amount of industry to the Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am sure of it. I think Alaska would be the most 
populated area of the country. I have not any doubt about it. 

Mr. Banrretp. But statehood will come about in 10 years without 
question. 

Mr. O’Brien. But it might relegate some of our districts to terri- 
torial status. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barttiert. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 

Mr. Barttetr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. My only point was that I think Mr. Banfield will 
be interested in knowing that we have now heard 149 persons before 
the subcommittee and he is the second one to publicly state his oppo- 
sition to the statehood proposal. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say, Dr. Taylor, at that point, I am sure you 
did not intend that to be critical of the gentleman. We are not up 
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here as apostles trying to cram statehood down the throats of the 
people of Alaska, and “T think it is a very fine thing for our record 
that we hear the other side. I think in all fairness, while we can 
assume from the past vote and other things the majority sentiment 
is for statehood here, there could be consider able o position that would 
not appear at hearings but it is not too popular a fing to say. 

Mr. Taytor. My point is that this is the first time we have had 
some real good information upon which the opposition to statehood 
is based. I think we should be very pleased to have a good, sub- 
stantial basis for Mr. Banfield’s feelings in this matter. 

Mr. Banrtetp. You can start in by giving us a little bit of state- 
hood at a time, if you want to, if you would let us elect our own 
governor, for instance; if you would give us a little more encourage- 
ment in Alaska for the development of the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. Transfer the fishery control to the Terr itory 

Mr. Banrtexp. I do not think the territorial government is in any 
position to support it, because it would cause a 12-percent increase 
in our territorial budget. In fact, 13. It would cost a 12-percent 
increase in the budget to run the court system if it were transferred 
to us. 

Mr. Bartitetr. What would you favor, if anything, in addition to 
the elective governor bill? 

Mr. Banrietp. What would I favor in addition to that? 

Mr. Barruetr. Yes. 

hige Banrietp. Anything that you can do at all to attract payrolls 

Alaska; anything. 

aie Bartietr. Any enlargement of the right of home rule for the 
people of Alaska ? 

Mr. Banrrevp. Yes. 

Mr. Bartiett. In what specific field ? 

Mr. Banriexp. I think there are some subjects of legislation that 
the legislature maybe should have a little more control over. But I 
have no objections to the manner in which the Federal agencies are 
administering things in Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Including that 10-year wait you mentioned earlier in 
your testimony ? 

Mr. Banrtetp. No; I will have to say that isasituation. And while 
the Bureau of Land Management starves for money, every time they 
start up some new agency they give them so much they do not know 
what to do with it and they have thrown it all over the Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. If there was a form of redress at Juneau, I am very 
sure you are a very vigorous, articulate gentleman, and I do not think 
you would wait 18 years, because the table you could pound would be 
much handier. You would not have to go trotting off to Washington. 

Mr. Banrtevp. That is right. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. You have pretty well explored the question I had in 
mind. In view of the gentleman’s stand on statehood, I wanted to ask 
if you had any counter proposals or suggestions to make. As I under- 
stand it, you feel that certainly Alaska needs growth, needs develop- 
ment, needs population 

Mr. Banrtevp. Yes. 


Mr. Sisk. You mentioned something about half a million people, 


I believe. How do you propose to get half a million into Alaska? 
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Mr. Banrtetp. The only way we could do it would be to develop our 
natural resources. The cost of developing natural resources in Alaska 
is so much larger than the cost of developing the same resource in 
the States, you have to give some incentive for the man who has the 
money tocome tothe Territory. And the tax incentive is the best thing 
| know of, the thing that would really light the torch. 

Mr. O’Brien. You seem to favor a sort of pre-State operation. You 
do not oppose statehood eventually ? 

Mr. Banrtevp. I am in favor of it, but I do not see how we can do 
it without strangling ourselves. 

Mr. O’Brien. What would you think, then, of an omnibus bill in 
Congress, a bill that would include many of the things that all of the 
people in Alaska agree are necessary, some of the things which would 
be contained in a statehood bill, like the land grants and so forth 4 

Mr. Banrietp. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think an omnibus bill would be a good prepa- 
ration for statehood? Many of these problems we have heard in 
Alaska are being handled or may be handled in separate bills. 

Mr. Banrtevp. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brren. Bob Bartlett puts in a lot of bills, but you have to 
figure on a batting average in Congress. If a committee or the Con- 
gress gives you a couple of bills, they figure you should be satisfied, and 
so you get just a few. You are hacking away at your real problem 
all the time. 

Mr. Banrtexp. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think it would be helpful to Alaska if we 
were to sit down and fashion an omnibus bill and say to Congress, 
“You have denied statehood. Why not give this Territory an op- 
portunity to grow? Why not pass this bill, not as a substitute for 
statehood, not to forget statehood, but to prepare Alaska completely 
for statehood?” Would you favor such an omnibus bill ? 

Mr. Banrievtp. Yes, I would. 

Mr. O’Brien. I know you would want to look at what is in it 
first. 

Mr. Banrietp. Absolutely. And I would have to look at what it 
was going to cost the Territory. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is the problem that bothers me. I agree with 
you when you say some people oppose anything that might be apt 
to be a substitute for statehood for fear it might hurt statehood. I 
think that is true to a certain extent. On the other hand, when you 
look at the cost entirely, when you are talking about the turning 
over of the fisheries and things of that sort, you cannot compare 
that with your mental health, for example, where there is certainly 
no profit going to come, but sometimes these additional costs also mean 
a larger tax base and a larger revenue. 

Mr. Banrrevp. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. So the cost does not all go down the drain. Some- 
iimes it is a profit, or quickly would become a profit. But I assume 
there too, you would want to look at it. 

Mr. Banrievp. Let us build a foundation first, and that is a tax 
base. You have to get the taxable property here and taxable people. 
When we get that we can afford these things. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Banfield, one or more witnesses elsewhere in re- 
ferring to the elective governor bill made this point, and I would 
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like you to comment on it. They said Governor Heintzleman or any 
other federally appointed governor had as a direct appointee of the 
President a contact with Washington which is always bound to be 
more helpful and stronger than that which could be established by 
anelective governor. Would youcomment on that ¢ 

Mr. Banrievp. | do not agree. I do not think your position is any 
jess in Washington by reason of the fact that you are elected than you 
would be if you were appointed. As a matter of fact, you get more 
in Alaska than a Representative would get under statehood. You 
seem to be able to get more as a Delegate without a vote than you get 
if you had one. I do not believe this stuff, you need a vote. 

Mr. O’Brien. What about the Senate ¢ 

Mr. Banrie.p. That may be different. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Bartlett’s influence in the House is amazing, 
fantastic. 

Mr. Banrievp. I agree with you. I have seen him operate. 

Mr. O’Brien. Sometimes I see it dwindle when we get over to the 
Senate. 

Mr. Banrievp. That is one of the desirable aspects of statehood. 

Mr. Barrierr. Since the Delegate is involved, I must say I do 
fairly well until it comes to the big, important bills and something 
always seems to happen to them. 

Mr. Banrretp. You do pretty well. 

Mr. Barrierr. We will have a recess for 5 minutes. 

(There was a short recess. ) 

Mr. Bartierr. The next witness will be Leonard King, of Haines. 
Identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF LEONARD KING, PRESIDENT, HAINES BUSINESS 
COUNCIL, HAINES, ALASKA 


Mr. Kine. My name is Leonard King. I am president of the Haines 
Business Council, Haines, Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Proceed in your own manner, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kina. The nature of my testimony probably will be more or less 
provincial in nature, being from the Haines-Skagway area. 

We are particularly interested in the unsurveyed-lands bill in which 
the University of Alaska participates in taking surveyed lands. And 
in our area there is a great amount of unsurveyed land that we think 
it would be better if the university had it. I am not appearing for 
the university, although I am very friendly with the president of the 
university, Dr. Patty, attended the University of Alaska. But he has 
been down there just lately, and we would like to see some program 
whereby the college could take over some of the unsurveyed . lands 
without waiting the many years for the survey which would be po- 
tential moneys for the operation of the University of Alaska and 
would not come out of current operating revenues in the Territorial 
legislature. 

Mr. O’Brien. The University of Alaska contributes greatly to the 
development of the economy of Alaska in addition to educating the 
people. 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. They have something around 6,000 acres there 
now, and of course, a lot of that is river land which is under Wash- 
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ington. The area sounds large, but of course it cannot be all utilized 
on account of the river valley. It will not be economical or valuable 
for sale. The timber and small tracts are classified farming areas and 
recreational areas, and so forth, and wil be valuable for revenue 
producing. 

Mr. O’Brien. Sometimes our colleagues in Washington are im- 
pressed by these grants of land, for example, in the mental health bill, 
] think it js now a million acres, although Delegate Bartlett wanted 
to be sure the bill that went through proposed a half a million. They 
think that is a tremendous gift by the Federal Government, but 
actually it does not work out that way, does it ? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. A great deal of the land is not very valuable and 
there is not an oil well every 7 feet. 

Mr. Kina. That is true. And in looking at the map of the ground 
taken by the university in our area, some of it is straight up and down 
and precipitous, and there is no value whatsoever. But it is included 
in this vast grant of land you mentioned. 

Mr. Bartuietr. For the benefit of the committee, Mr. King, you 
might tell us just where Haines is and what the industries there are. 

Mr. Kine. We had hoped, Mr. Chairman, to have you come to 
Haines. Delegate Bartlett said—we had the moose meat ready. for 
you and we hoped to have the whole party, or a part of the committee 
in Haines. I am not saying we were misled, but we thought you were 
preparing, and we were preparing for you. I will have to wire today 
to say we are not coming. In other words, I was not prepared to 
appear before this committee here but in Haines. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I believe I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. How many acres in the vicinity of Haines does the 
university desire ? 

Mr. Kine. They would like to take in the area which would be 
valuable to them now. This is something that is pertinent. We 
expect to have a bridge in the near future, probably in the next year, 
crossing the Chilket River, which will open land which we are talking 
about now, built by the Territory of Alaska. The most valuable part 
of the land in question is what we do not have, in other words, this 
large Chilkat Lake area which consists of this large lake and this 
timberland and also this classified tract for small farming. 

Mr. Bartiert. Where is Haines in relation to Juneau ? 

Mr. Kina. Haines is at the terminus, it is on Lynn Canal at the 
terminus of the Haines Highway. In airline miles it would be about 
65 or 70 miles. 

Mr. Bartierr. The terminus of the pipeline, too. 

Mr. Kine. The terminus of the pipeline, yes, the large pipeline 
which pumps oil into the Army bases in the interior. 

Mr. Bartiterr. How many permanent residents? 

Mr. Kina. In the area now, there would be, I would say, about 700. 
We have not had a census for some time. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Incorporated ? 

Mr. Kine. The town was incorporated in 1910. 

Mr. Bartierr. Is that a paved highway out of Haines? 

Mr. Kitna. We have a paved highway to the international border 
which is 40 miles from Haines, the British Columbia border. 
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Mr. Barrierr. How about the Canadian side? 

Mr. Kine. The Canadian side is gravel road. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you have any fishing there ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Commercial fishing. We have a large commercial fish- 
ing fleet. Prior to the end of the season, I think Wildlife told me 
they had 95 boats fishing in the area, the gill netting. 

Mr. Bartierr. What kind of season / 

Mr. Kine. Very poor this year. 

Mr. Sisk. Is there a cannery at Haines? 

Mr. Kina. Two canneries; salmon. 

Mr. Sisk. How much payroll do they have there ? 

Mr. Kine. Total payroll for the area? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. I would not know some of that. I do not know whether 
it is classified or not, but a lot of that is Government. 

Mr. Sisk. I did not have that particularly in mind. What is the 
cannery total ? 

Mr. Kine. There are two canneries, not very large. One puts up 
an industrial pack, institutional pack, 4-pound cans, and the other 
puts up the small cans. I do not know what their payroll would be. 

Mr. Sisk. You do not know what their pack was this last year? 

Mr. Kine. No, I did not get those figures because I had expected 
those people to appear at the hearing in Haines. 

Mr. O’Brien. You say you have the impact by the military in 
your area. 

Mr. Kine. Definitely. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you agree with other people throughout the 
area that the relationship between the military commanders in Alaska 
and the communities, with the exception of the expected little fric- 
tions, has been pretty good ? 

Mr. Kine. In our area I would say very good, sir. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say, and I have wanted to say this for the 
record, that I have found that the commanders here, no mztter what 
the branch of the service might be, have gone out of their way to a great 
extent to establish harmonious relations with the community. And 
most of the frictions have been due to regulations which come from 
Washington or which are handled in Washington and over which the 
local commanders have only the power of recommendation. I just 
wanted to say that because it has been most refreshing to observe that. 

Mr. Kine. That is a handicap with which we operate under, here in 
Alaska, directives coming from Washington. 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. Mr. Chairman, are there further questions ? 

Mr. Sisk. I wanted to inquire a little further as to what potentials 
do you have in that area in the way of future development? Do you 
feel that you have a large potential in that area? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir, we do; and I think it is proven by the fact that 
we have this tremendous—that Mr. Banfield probably, before I came 
in, gave testimony on—huge iron deposit, just 22 miles up on the 
Haines Highway, and in my contact with the engineers in charge, it 
is far beyond their expectations, the potential and amounts of iron 
ore there. The same company has gone just beyond the border and 
is preparing a copper deposit which | they will start hauling this fall. 
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They expect to haul some before snowfall. Which is just across the 
border. 

Mr. Sisk. What about lumber, pulp mill, and so forth, is there a 
potential in that area? 

Mr. Kine. Whether that would be large enough is a question, but 
I believe the timber itself would be valuable to an operation here. 
The timber we are talking about on unsurveyed land and the timber 
on the land the university already owns would be valuable to an 
operation in Juneau. I do not think there is any question about that. 
It would bring this money to the university to the fund in stumpage. 

Mr. Sisk. Where does this road go, to what particular area of the 
Canadian side? You spoke of a gravel road. Where does that go? 

Mr. Kine. It meets the Alaska Highway at mile 1016, and then 
goes both ways to the States and to the interior, to Fairbanks and 
Anchorage : and Valdez and connects with the arterial road system. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor ? 

Mr. Taytor. You mentioned that the present year was not a good 
one for fishing in the Haines area. Is this a usual occurrence, or was 
there something particular this year that caused a decline in the salmon 
pack ? 

Mr. Kine. Of course, Doctor, you are getting into the problems of 
the fisheries. As an expert, I would not testify on that, only that we 
believe—one thing we do know, we have too many boats in the area 
for the amount of fish. We have these boats coming from the States 
which, of course, is tough on our economy as it does not allow the native 
fishermen and people who fish locally for their living in the area 
including this area, to get the amount of fish they ordinarily would. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you very much. 

(Discusion off the record. ) 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. King, I have just one question. How do you feel 
about statehood for Alaska ? 

Mr. Kine. Of course, I am for statehood. I do not have all the 
figures, as these distinguished gentlemen who appeared on the stand, 
as to the economy and how much it costs, but I have been here for 
34 years in the Territory of Alaska, and of course, I am definitely in 
favor of statehood. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Barruerr. Thank you, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Could I have another minute on one more subject ? 

Mr. Barrierr. You may. 

Mr. Kine. It has probably been brought to you this morning by 
Mayor Coyne of Skagway about our boat harbor. Of course, going 
into this thing, we took it up with the Army engineers. For many 
years it appeared we were not getting any place so this bill was in- 
troduced in the legislature appropriating $300,000 for the towns of 
Skagway, Homer, and Haines for a small-boat harbor. This in our 
case was based on economy, with these fishing boats we have told you 
about, probably over 100 there alone, without the sport-fishing boats 
and so forth, with no harbor whatsoever. They pulled the boats up 
on the beach in the winter, and the corking freezes out and the boats 
deteriorate. The economy of the district warrants the boat harbor. 
The only thing, evidently, holding this up is the $100,000 matching 
fund for public works. 

71196—56—pt. 4——3 
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Mr. Bartuetr. Mr. King, in that connection, both Mayor Coyne 
and you spoke about an appropriation by the Territorial legislature 
to supplement Federal funds when and if appropriated. Is it not 
true that it is very unusual for a State or Territorial government to 
appropriate money for that activity because historically the Federal 
Goaveneeet is supposed to do the job? 

Mr. Krna. I never heard of it before. 

Mr. O’Brien. That impressed me. If I get your figures correctly, 
the Territory is willing to put up 75 percent of the cost of this; 1s 
that correct ? 

Mr. Kine. No, these are matching funds. I do not know 

Mr. O’Brien. How much does the Federal Government put up? 

Mr. Kine. This is on matching funds; $100,000 each. 

Mr. O’Brien. I see what we are working on now. You supplement 
the costs of doing that? 

Mr. Kina. Fifty-fifty. 

Mr. O’Brien. Our experience in the States, my own experience, the 
Federal Government puts up the great majority, if you can use “ma- 
jority” in connection with money of the funds. 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Mr. Barttetr. Puts up the construction and the local interests only 
maintain. 

Mr. Kina. We have had many hearing on the subject with the Army 
engineers, and saw we were a long ways down on the list. 

Mr. O’Brien. All we were required to install at our port at home 
were the facilities, I am sure, warehouses and things of that sort, be- 
cause it was to be an inland port, but the cost of dredging and all 
of that business was the Federal Government’s. 

Mr. Kine. This is particularly important at this time because we 
have a new road going into this Government dock now, connecting with 
the Haines Highway going into this new Government tank farm being 
built at this time. The rock for this breakwater can be obtained be- 
cause they are taking this rock out at $2.75 a yard delivered to this 
breakwater, where normally it would at least cost twice as much for 
the rock. It is the economy of the thing that is very important at this 
time. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. King. 

Mr. Kine. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Let it be noted we are running somewhat behind 
schedule and that always happens and it is always the case that the 
witnesses are precise and brief but we keep on asking questions and 
consuming too much time. But we hope to have at least 2 more wit- 
nesses this morning, and perhaps 3. 

Joseph McLean, representing the Juneau Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. McLean. Thank you, Mr. Bartlett. I will try to stay within 
the time limits. 

Mr. Bartterr. I am sure you will but I am sure we won’t. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH McLEAN, JUNEAU CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Mr. McLean. For the record my name is Joseph McLean. I live 
in Juneau. Iam a lawyer in the insurance business. I am a member 
of the road committee of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, and in 
this same regard we have as a group disscussed roads with other 
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chambers of southeastern Alaska. It ison that particular subject that 
I want to present what we think is a peculiar problem in southeastern. 
I also would like to mention I had the privilege of serving in the Terri- 
torial legislature, and we will recognize some of the problems, I think, 
that confront men who do attempt to represent their district. 

I think, too, in that I am the first member of the Juneau chamber 
to speak, I would like to welcome you as a group to Juneau. We con- 
sider it a great opportunity to be able to present our problems, and 
we hope that you will have a favorable impression, particularly of 
southeastern Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are very grateful for those kind words, and I 
would just like to add that it is not hot in Washington now. [Laugh- 
ter. | 

Mr. McLean. In any event, we fortunately see a little sunshine here 
today, and we hope we can turn on a little heat after the rainstorm 
yesterday. 

Mr. Coyne and Mr. King both referred to some roads of southeastern 
Alaska. Very briefly, I refer you to this chart that indicates—this 
was prepared by the Alaska Road Commission—that southeastern 
Alaska extends along the coastline about 500 miles. To the east of us 
lies the Province of British Columbia. Through Canada was con- 
structed what was formerly known as the Alcan Highway, a dirt road 
running from Dawson Creek in Alberta, across British Columbia, 
Yukon Territory, and into the Territory of Alaska. The road is 
shown here. 

In each of the towns of Alaska we are confined to just a few miles 
of road extending to the north and to the south of the city. In Ju- 
neau, for example, we have 27 miles north and 3 miles to the south. 
Ketchikan is somewhat the same. Petersburg has lesser mileage. So 
does Wrangell. Skagway has about 6 miles. And Mr. Coyne spoke 
of a need for a road paralleling the railroad to some extent, as to White 
Horse. And Mr. Kin spoke of the only road connection in south- 
eastern Alaska to a highway called the Haines Cutoff, running to mile 
1,016 of the Alaska Highway. That one, incidentally, runs north, 
north to serve the interior. The highway Mr. Coyne spoke of also 
runs north, north to serve the interior. And that brings me into the 
subject that I want to talk about today. 

Before really launching into it, I think that you gentlemen do have 
a pretty good idea of what southeastern Alaska is like. Fortunately 
the clouds have moved up a little on the mountains and we can see 
the timber resources that do exist. ‘This prevails over the entire region 
of southeastern Alaska. Moreover, you could see the mountains them- 
selves. They are almost unique geologically in that they are all turned 
up on end and in mining lingo the whole area here is referred to as 
a contact region. What I mean by that, it is rich from a mineral 
standpoint. The timber itself, as you heard about, has some great 
potential, together with the mining. We feel it does constitute a vast 
natural resource. And to add to that, I would like to say there is a 
tremendous hydroelectric potential here also. 

It is not my province here to go into what we have to offer par- 
ticularly, but I would like to mention that because I am going to refer 
to it again. 

I would also like to say that contrary to many statements one hears 
in the States, these resources are not treasure houses in themselves. 
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They are just good working properties, just average or above average. 
There is nothing spectacular about them but they do represent a vast 
asset, I think, to the United States. I think, too, that the byproducts 
from these natural resources are those that are needed in the United 
States itself today. Pulp, for example, if one studies the market in 
the United States, they will find that a great deal of it is purchased 
from abroad, from Canada. Metal: Everyone knows the copper situ- 
ation today. It became critical, and I think the Congress had to re- 
lease 100,000 tons of it. The same goes to a number of other metals. 
If you glance outside, you can see Alaska with its potential here is 
largely dormant, it is dead. Industrial progress in southeastern 
Alaska, particularly, is at a standstill. While I think the United 
States is buying much of the material we have to offer from foreign 
markets. There are all numbers of reasons for that. 

And I wish now to turn this chart around and refer you to British 
Columbia. This is a recently issued one, a relief map printed in 1955. 
It just came to our section of the Territory recently, and I am very 
surprised to see it, not only from its design, but the way it was written 
up. It struck me just right between the eyes. For example, look at 
southeastern Alaska. See that sharp red line drawn over the 500-mile 
boundary. That struck me like a barrier that exists between our 
Territory and the United States. An that is exactly what it is. 

On this map the highways, particularly those in Canada, are set 
out very clearly. And it does not take a blind man to see what the 
Canadians are doing. They are developing their own country. For 
example, the network of roads in Vancouver in the populated area, 
the British Columbia area, are pretty well built up. They have the 
Alaska Highway coming along here and we see cutoffs taking down 
through the somewhat rich Province of British Columbia and back. 
The first one, of course, starts at the bank of Lake Louise. Another 
one at Caspar crosses over. The next one, a recently built one, a 
highway and transmission gasline was recently constructed to serve 
the Pacific Northwest, takes it from the interior, turns off Dawson 
Creek down into the new John Hart Highway, and again back into 
the United States. 

We see now under construction another road from Lower Post 
Washington Lake to the rich mining area, the Kaspi area down to 
Telegraph Creek and again down to the States. All of which points 
up one thing. They specifically omit any access roads to southeastern 
Alaska. . 

I have worked on a highway problem for not only the Juneau 
Chamber of Commerce but other areas. I spoke before congressional 
committees on the need to keep the Haines Highway open for mili- 
tary purposes, the need for a military preparedness committee to con- 
sult with the Canadians to maintain the portion of the highway that 
was actually in Canada, and I feel it was only recently that we were 
able to see a situation develop and point up as this one has recently. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I say at that point that I, too, am impressed by 
that map because it brings out rather emphatically a conclusion which 
has been growing in my mind since we have been up here, and I think 
it is a conclusion in the minds of other members of the committee that 
Canada is doing far more to develop British Columbia in every way, 
roads, minerals, fisheries, than the United States is doing for Alaska. 
Would that be a fair statement? 
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Mr. MoLxay. I think it would. But I think we ought to go into 
the reason why they are doing that. They know that they have a good 
market for their products in ‘the United States. I rec ently came back 
from a trip through a portion of northern British C olumbia, and I was 
impressed with the mining activity going on there, activating old 
mines that had been dead for years to some : extent, but the market, for 
all of that was in the United States. 

I think, too, that the Canadians themselves realize that is the 
situation, that they in turn must have a market and they realize in 
southeastern Alaska there does exist what you might say are compet- 
ing products. In other words, it boils down to this: It would be 
against their business interests, against political interests, too, because 
why should they spend money building an access road to southeastern 
Alaska when no Canadians live along the road ? 

Again I refer to these resources we hear about, the vast. natural 
resources of the Territory. 

If they are to be developed, do we have to have roads? Well, I have 
heard many people say, “Haven't you got adequate water transporta- 
tion?” We have these inland waterways here which are protected, 
and certainly we know and have heard that water transportation is 
by far the most economical. 

But I only wish to say—I have lived here all my life, was born in 
the Territory, and I can remember as a child seeing as many as six 
combination passenger and freight vessels tied up to the local docks 
atone time. Now we only get one measly freighter a week, and during 
the summertime an occasional foreign passenger boat. 

The only other transportation service we have in the Territory is 
by air. And J do not think anything can construct—any heavy indus- 
tries can build—upon just air transportation. 

To some extent now we have analyzed what the problem is. But it 
would not be any good to leave it there. We have to go into what 
might be a solution to this problem. 

What we need are better communications and more accessibility to 
the Territory. 

Now I am put in mind of a story, and I would precede it with the 
remark that I am not interested in promoting any railroads or roads 
for any particular company, but I remember well the story of Collis 
Huntington, who was the promoter to a large extent for the Central 
Pacific Railroad when it was built. He went back to Washington 
seeking some Government support to the first transcontinental rail- 
road, and he has reported in a meeting he had with a certain Con- 
gressman and the Secretary of the Treasury, who, I believe, was 
Salmon Chase, after relating his story, the need for development of the 
west coast, immediately after the Civil War, that the Secret: iry of 
the Treasury said: 





That was a fine presentation, young man, but don’t you know you have 
adequate water transportation out there in California? Don’t you know that 
the ships are leaving the west coast every day? And furthermore, I under- 
stand that the French are digging away at a canal through Panama. What 
do you expect us to do? To finance, back, and guarantee bonds for your railroad 
across the big deserts of Nevada and Colorado and through the Rocky Moun- 
tains, just to provide California with a railroad? Does that sound like good 
business? 
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Well, you know eventually the railroad was put through. You 
know eventually that is what amounted to really developing California, 
and roads followed it. 

Now, more than ever before, I think, before Americans will go in and 
develop any area they must have a way in and out of there speedily. 
They want to travel in their own private transportation if they can. 
Americans are used to driving. They want to drive over a paved 
road if they can, too. I contend that before we can see any possible 
eT in southeastern Alaska it has got to be made more acces- 
sible. 

How are we going to get this? One solution that strikes me as being 
the most attractive is a plan that was offered in the last Congress by 
Senator Magnuson, Senate bill 985. This I had read about once, a 
month or two ago, but I really did not know what happened to it until 
yesterday. The bill is one that sets up an Alaska International Rail 
and Highway Commission, composed of 11 members, to make a 
thorou i study of the routes along the Rocky Mountains, so-called, a 
route through the Broad Divide here, serving as an alternate road to 
the interior of Alaska with access to the towns of southeastern Alaska. 
It prescribes the Commission to take advantage of the present existing 
railroad to Hazelton, right here, almost half way to the Territory now. 

It designates the route through these mountains, which has already 
proven practical from an engineering standpoint, and asks that this 
Commission provide the Congress with a report within 2 years. 

I understand the bill passed the Senate, but for some reason was not 
acted on in the House. 

Mr. Barttert. If you will permit me, Mr. McLean, the bill reached 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in the House not more than 
a week before adjournment, and there simply was not time to hold 
hearings on it there. As a matter of fact, we never knew exactly why 
it was referred to this committee, because, as you are aware, it was 
before another committee in the Senate, not a corresponding committee. 

Mr. McLean. Foreign Affairs in the Senate. In any event, I under- 
stand Senator Magnuson will be make a trip to the Territory, and we 
intend to discuss this bill with him again while he is here. I think 
seven Senators joined with him in the introduction of the bill. It 
appeared to us the only type of legislation that could be enacted to 
really help develop the Territory, to help us stand on our own feet. 

Mr. Bartietr. Actually, have not most of those studies already 
been made? 

Mr. McLean. To a large extent they have, and I imagine that was 
why only a 2-year limitation to these studies was prescribed in the 
bill. 

Mr. Bartterr. Railroad surveys have been made, have they not? 

Mr. McLean. I believe they have. 

Mr. Bartietrr. And highway surveys. 

Mr. McLean. Highways have, I know. 

Mr. Barttetr. And various reports have been made in the past. 

Mr. McLean. They have. But I think, Mr. Bartlett, largely they 
were done by Canadians and whether we have access or could get 
access to them now, I do not know. But the bill itself prescribes this 
Commission negotiate through the State Department with the corre- 
sponding commission for British Columbia, and that way the infor- 
mation can be pooled and when it is finally assembled and presented 
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to the Congress it will be accurate and complete with costs and every- 
thing. 

Mr. Bartuett. Is it possible that one of its main values might be 
that a definite recommendation would be made to the Congress? 

Mr. McLean. I think that is, of course, a great value, in that time 
is of importance. 

I think, too, that Members of the Congress, not only in the enact- 
ment of this legislation, but in subsequent attention to the report and 
making available of any funds if any do have to be made available, 
should be considered of great importance in our Territory. 

Now it always strikes me in any report—were I serving on the com- 
mittee, I would ask myself a question: What value is it tous? What 
value is it to me, to the people of my district? I can only say here 
that the people who live in your district, the businesses and the indus- 
tries who are there, stand to gain by taking what southeastern Alaska 
has to offer by way of the byproducts of these national resources. I 
think it goes without saying that the pulp situation is a critical one. 
Even here in our local paper, for example, I understand it has been 
years and years before the Daily Alaskan Empire has been able to 
buy anything but Canadian newsprint. They could not buy American 
because there is none available on the market for them. They have 
to go into Canada and pay the duty and whatever else goes with it 
just for the privilege of printing the paper when outside our door 
we have all this material that could in turn be used for newsprint. 

In other words, you as Congressmen and the people whom you 
represent have everything to gain. 

e can see, and I am sure you will recognize in your travels in 
southeastern here, this timber has a great potential, a great need, 
and in the metals, as I have already pointed out, a like situation 
exists. 

We can produce those metals, we can put them on the market in 
Seattle a great deal cheaper than what I think is now being paid 
for them on the Canadian market, considering the duty and the other 
embargoes or tariffs that go along with it. 

I think, too, that by developing an area with transportation facili- 
ties, if you are going to bring in new industries here to Alaska, new 
industries which will serve under the American flag. We in turn 
recognize that it is an established policy of the Congress to build 
up our own industries, even if it is necessary to supplement them with 
additional funds or otherwise support the price. I do not think, in 
the case of southeastern Alaska any price supports would be neces- 
sary, however. There would be more tax revenue. And coupled 
with everything else, and probably of the greatest importance, is, 
the area will be made more accessible to what is considered a vital 
military zone. 

We happen to have here in Juneau the only military—or the only 
airport capable of handling military-sized airplanes on the mainland 
between Seattle and westward, Alaska. A road in here is of vital im- 
portance to the military, I think. And were it not that we were half- 
way in between, plus the fact that the international complications with 
Canada enters into this, the military would have taken a great deal 
more action. However, in speaking to the Army engineer, he has in- 
dicated that this stretch of road into Juneau, particularly, would be 
of immense value to them for it would be an alternate route of supply 
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into the interior from Juneau to Haines and up the highway there 
into the interior. 

I like to think that probably an exaggerated situation might well 
be the thought with respect to the largest city in the world, New York, 
Manhattan Island, with all of its value. Where would that island 
be if it had to rely on water transportation only, without bridges, 
and roads? We in southeastern Alaska have somewhat the same 
problem. And I respectfully urge that you do consider it in pending 
legislation that may come up before this committe in your regard. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might also say, where would Manhattan Island be 
if it were not for other parts of the country upon which it does very 
well. I would think that Manhattan Island would have a great con- 
cern from an investment viewpoint and over viewpoints in the de- 
velopment of Alaska. Manhattan Island cannot survive on what it 
has itself. 

I would like to say I do not think I need any questions. I think 
you have made a very fine presentation and I particularly like the 
fact you have underscored what Canada is doing and we are not doing, 
and I think you have made it clear that our potentialities here in 
Alaska are just as great as they are on the Canadian side of the line 
but we are not doing as much about them. Is that a fair statement ? 

Mr. McLean. I think you are correct in making that statement. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is all I have. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk, you are representing the Chamber of Commerce of Juneau 
here today. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McLean. I think the president of the Juneau Chamber is also 
here and will testify. I might say I represent only the road commit- 
tee on its report. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to commend you on your statement with 
reference to the road situation here. I think you brought out very 
excellently the need you have for other modes of transportation 
above and beyond water transportation. 

In view of the fact this is a question I will probably be asking every 
witness, I want to ask you. In other words, I will ask you as a 
personal matter. I will not put you on the spot as a chamber of com- 
merce man. What is your attitude on statehood, immediately or in 
the future ¢ 

Mr. McLean. Indeed, sir, you have asked me a politically loaded 
question. Again, in answering it, I speak for myself and not for the 
Juneau Chamber. I mentioned that I was born in the Territory and 
although I went to college in Seattle and served in the Army, with 
those exceptions I have spent all my time in the Territory and traveled 
over all of it except to Point Barrow. 

Mr. Sisk. I might say, Mr. McLean, before you answer the question, 
there is no intention of putting you on the spot, or anyone else. You 
understand the situation. This happens to be the first time I have 
ever been in Alaska, the first time I have ever seen this Territory, and 
yet I was back in Washington this last session advocating statehood 
for the Territory of Alaska. Just as I think has very ably been brought 
out by, I know our chairman yesterday, and others, certainly it is 
pretty difficult for us to sit as city council or State legislature, which 
we actually do in this committee in many cases, with power of almost 
life and death over the Territory of Alaska, three and four thousand 
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miles away, and certainly it becomes of concern to us whether or not the 
people in the Territory itself desire statehood. For that reason I say 
I have no intention to put you on the spot, but that we may be better 
guided in our judgments in the future with reference to consideration 
of statehood or commonwealth of any other legislation pertaining to 
the well-being of this Territory. 

Mr. McLean. I am very glad to offer my opinion, Mr. Sisk. For 
about—well, up until the year 1952, or 1953, I was very definitely an 
advocate for immediate statehood. I could see where industries were 
growing up, were able to stand on their own feet to a large extent. 
They were struggling, it is true, but there was a possibility they would 
survive, and w ith the added advant: uge of representation in Washing- 
ton, representation which has been pointed out by the argument here, 
we have not been able to get any communications, and roads to south- 
eastern Alaska, I think that in turn largely supports the view that I 
had up until 1953. I can see that industry, the people who pay the 
taxes in southeastern Alaska could well afford to take the chance of 
the added costs that went with statehood. 

What we had to gain, in my opinion, would more than have offset 
that so-called tax penalty. 

Besides, there was the feeling that I think is inborn in all Americans, 
that urge for a little more political freedom. We have not got it here, 
and it itches, it burns not to have it. As a matter of fact, it often 
strikes me—I somewhat resent having to appear before committees and 
ask and seek when I know that my friends in Seattle, the fellows I 
went to school with, they go in and demand, so to speak. They voted 
for the man and they can ask for what they want. We, in turn, in 
Alaska, must seek with all due respect. 

Mr. Bartierr. Respect to the Delegate ! 

Mr. McLeayn. In about 1953 my thoughts began to change. In 
my notes, traveling around southeastern Alaska, several of the small 
businesses were beginning to fold up. They could not cut it. I could 
see where other portions of the United ‘States and other foreign 
markets were gr: adually feeding in these products to the United States 
which in turn were ours. But I could alo see that with the increase 
of wages that went, for example, in the mining industry where most 
of it is labor anyhow, that the cost to do business in the Territory 
was going to be too great, that the added advantage of statehood would 
not offset this market we hoped to have. 

As I mentioned, sir, I served in the last legislature. I suppose a 
stigma rides with me now. I happen to be the only one in both Houses 
who voted against a compromise measure on setting up this constitu- 
tional convention that meets in Fairbanks next month. 

Perhaps I was wrong. It may have cooked my goose politically. 
That is all right, but I still feel what is r ight is right, and what I think 
is wrong I am going to recognize as such. 

I do not think the Territory could even afford that convention they 
are having in Fairbanks next month. It took a substantial portion of 
the territorial budget, $300,000 plus another $75,000. As has been 
pointed out earlier, the Territory has reached what I think is the satu- 
ration point in the tax barrel. There just is not any more revenue to 
finance various things that are needed and go with a State. 

For that reason I have changed my views s somewhat to this: That I 
am not for statehood immediately, Mr. Sisk. I think that, as I say, 
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the Territory could have afforded it up until 1953. But during the 
present years, with the risk that goes with reduction of military appro- 
priations for the Westward, for Anchorage and Fairbanks, together 
with the lack of new industries in southeastern Alaska, between those 
two factors, and they are the big ones, there really is nothing else that 
I can see that we can afford it right at present. 

Mr. Sisk. What is your tax Sas here, total tax rate in this area? 
I am speaking now of it with reference to assessed valuation. What is 
your total in millage ? 

Mr. McLean. I suppose you refer to a property tax, do you not? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes; your property tax. 

Mr. McLean. Getting to another peculiar situation in that, we do 
not have a property tax. Assessed valuation of the Territory, I do 
not know what that is. 

Mr. Sisx. I am speaking of the city of Juneau. 

Mr. McLean. I cannot answer that question. We had a recent re- 
evaluation of all the property, and I do not know what that is. I would 
imagine around $20 million—43, it is now, I am told. 

Mr. Sisk. What is the millage rate ? 

Mr. McLean. It has been 18 or 19 mills, and some of them say 20, 
but in that neighborhood, based a valuation of what used to have been 
around $25 million and now there is a new valuation of the city of 
Juneau, it will go up around $42, and we are promised by the local 
city council the millage rate will be reduced to 10. There again, the 
valuation that is a fair market value for the property—in some in- 
stances that valuation is more than what you could get if you sold 
your house on the public market. It is a lot different than what it is 
for property owned in the State of Washington. In the State of 
Wasbinaten: my family has properties there, as you are well aware, 
worth, let us say—a little house might be worth $5,000. It is assessed 
for around $800. The millage rate, however, is 67 mills. It is hard 
to compare. 

Mr. Sisk. I realize that. We have found that same thing to be true 
in other places. On your assessments here you are entirely different 
than what we assess normally in the States with reference to actual 
valuation or sales value. 

Mr. McLean. There is a different purpose, too, I might add, in the 
city council following that fair market value for assessed valuation, 
in that under the status allowing us to create or set up a bonded in- 
debtedness for the community it is based on 10 percent of the assessed 
value of the community, which, as you know, is relatively low in com- 
parison to what the community can borrow in the States. Therefore, 
to offset that difference they deliberately have gone ahead with it to 
increased valuation. 

Mr. Sisk. Here is the point of my question: If you become a State 
as a State, of course, you are going to have taxes to support a State 
and the activities of the State, and of course, the question in your 
mind seems to be that of whether or not you can afford statehood, that 
is, the added obligations that will incur on the people. I was asking 
the question primarily to try to determine in my own mind just how 
much additional tax the people of Alaska could stand that would be, 
let us say, State tax, that they would have to collect in order to sup- 
port the State. 
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Mr. McLean. In answer to your question, I think that the taxes 
with respect to real property are already as high if not higher in com- 
parison to the same type of property in the States—on real property, 
I refer tonow. A gas tax is about equal in comparison. Our income 
tax is higher in comparison to the average State income tax. A very 
thorough study was made of that. 

Mr. Sisk. Say that again. 

Mr. McLean. In comparison on a per capita basis, we pay more 
income tax in the Territory than I think in any of the 48 States pay to 
their State. We pay 10 percent 

Mr. Sisk. I thought you were talking about Federal. 

Mr. McLean. I was talking about Territorial income tax. 

Mr. Sisk. I see. 

Mr. O’Brien. It is 1214 percent. 

Mr. McLean. 121% percent of the Federal tax. 

Mr. O’Brten. That is immediate. I do not have any sliding scale, 
121% up and down the line? 

Mr. McLean. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brren. Our State starts with 1 percent and then I think gets 
up to a maximum of 7, but most of us are not concerned about the 7 
because that is only the very wealthy people. 

Mr. Utr. Seven percent of the total income? 

Mr. Sisk. He is talking about, as I understand—yours is based on 
what we pay the Federal Government? You pay 1214 percent of the 
amount of the income tax as a Territorial tax ? 

Mr. McLean. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Which is something entirely different. 

Mr. O’Brren. Yes. 

Mr. McLean. And that in turn is higher than what you referred to 
as your scale on a per capita basis. 

Mr. Bartrert. It might be higher or it might be lower, might it not? 

Mr. McLean. I think it is higher, Bob, because the average earn- 
ings of a resident in Alaska is substantially higher than the average 
earnings of someone in the States, too. When you couple that with 
it, certainly. 

Mr. Barttett. That is true, of course, but the comparison would be 
kind of hard to make without much research. 

Mr. O’Brien. We get much more generous exemptions in State in- 
come taxes than Federal grants. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urtr. I simply want to ask, is any of the ad valorem tax on 
real or personal property accrued to the benefit of the Territorial 
government or does it all remain in the municipality where it is 
assessed or collected ? 

Mr. McLean. It all remains in the municipality or school district. 

Mr. Urr. Is there a school district that exceeds the boundaries of the 
city limits? 

Mr. McLean. Yes. The school districts pick up where the cities 
=, and extend to regions that are accessible and where school students 

ive. 

Mr. Urr. And there is an ad valorem tax collected on all lands 
within the school district? 
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Mr. McLean. Yes. 


Mr. Bartietr. The committee has been invited to the Rotary Club, 


and I think we had better recess. I did not mean to cut Congressman 
Utt off, because the proposition of taxes is one which he has been 
inquiring into as we have gone along. 

Could you return this afternon for a further brief period, Mr. 
McLean ¢ 

Mr. McLean. I will be glad to, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bart err. With the committee’s acquiescence, | would think it 
would be well to reconvene at 1:30, in order that we can get along as 
far as possible this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m., of this 
same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Bartierr. The committee will come to order. 
I believe we were in the process of interrogating Mr. McLean. Do 
you have any questions, Mr. Utt ? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH McLEAN—Continued 


Mr. Urr. In view of the fact that the Territory of Alaska is not 
divided into counties or parishes such as we have in the States, if you 
did become a State, would it be necessary for you to break down the 
judicial districts either into parishes or counties / 

Mr. McLean. I think so, Mr. Utt. I believe, to, that as far as the 
cost of statehood itself is concerned and the extra tax that will be paid 
to the State—frequently the public is, I think, misled in the total cost 
of taxes that would then be due to the State in comparison with the 
total taxes. That would be in addittion to the present tax structure 
because of extra ones going to the county or parish. 

Mr. Urr. The judicial system, for instance, in my State is at least 
80 percent supported by county ad valorem taxes, and in view of the 
fact that the Territory does not levy a tax as such on the area outside 
of the municipality or a school district, and millions and hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of privately held assets lying outside of the 
municipality, is that not a source of untouched revenue that would 
help support the services that the State would have to perform either 
by county services or State services ? 

Mr. McLean. My impression is on the contrary, Mr. Utt, because 
I do not think there are millions of dollars worth of property beyond 
the tax structure now. In other words, outside of municipalities and 
incorporated school districts there is comparatively little property 
with the exception of a few canned salmon plants in southeastern 
Alaska and a few isolated mines up in the interior. There is no 
other property that the Territory or a State could tax properly. I 
mean by “properly,” that the cost of collecting that tax on the remote 
and isolated properties would be more than the tax that would come 
in, more than the revenues received. 

Mr. Urr. We have had testimony to the effect that a great many 
industries were without the municipal limits and that literally 
thousands of homesteaders and mine claims had been filed and aban- 
doned and just waiting for an unearned increment and that if a tax 
upon that property would be levied they would be either forced to 
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dispose of them, abandon them, or put them into operation. And I 
refer to such mines as Kennecott Copper, which may have $100 mil- 
lion worth of known reserves, and to the hundreds of small home- 
steaders who have left the country and may come back 10 years or 
15 years from now and will not have paid any of their share of the 
cost of Government. 

Mr. McLean. I agree there, Mr. Utt. It is an argument in favor 
of it. But on the other hand, I think that the cost of collecting those 
taxes and enforcing it would be too much of a burden on the Terri- 
tory for what we could gain. Should the Territory develop indus- 
trially, that ultimately will be‘a problem we will have to reckon 
with. I realize, too, that there are those properties that you mention 
that should be either disposed of at a tax sale or title otherwise cleared 
up so that someone can go in and develop them if they are suitable 
for any kind of development. But I do not think in number there 
is actually as many as you have led me to believe. 

Mr. Urr. Is the present pulp mill within a municipal taxing area / 

Mr. McLean. It is within a school district area in Ketchikan. 

Mr. Urr. And are the other two proposed—will they be in a taxing 
area ¢ 

Mr. McLean. They will, especially if there is any sort of commu 
nity around them, because families naturally would be living in the 
vicinity and the families, of course, will have to send students to 
school. So even if a pulp mill were desirous of setting up their plant 
in an area otherwise not taxed, I assume nearby, within a few months, 
families would have to have schools, and naturally would be included 
in a school district then. 

Mr. Urr. One other question which was asked once before: Why 
has the Deskivenen or the municipalities never levied a tax upon solvent 
credit ? 

Mr. McLean. By solvent credit, do you mean such things as savings 
accounts in banks and bonds ? 

Mr. Urr. Accounts receivable, stocks and bonds, and other pos- 
sessions, for the reason that I could sit here with a million dollars 
worth of good stocks or bonds or solvent credits of some kind and 
not pay any tax to either the municipality or the Territory, and you 
bl! 7 be here with a million dollars worth of real property and be 
paying $30,000 or $40,000 a year toward the support of your govern- 
ment. 

Mr. McLean. Frankly, I do not know. The mere fact that some- 
one suggests a tax upon intangibles such as savings accounts does not 
strike a receptive chord in me at all, because I immedi: ately envision 
such things as savings accounts of old folks, pensioners, and so forth, 
and I know the economy, credit and integrity of the Nation is built 
up on thrift, at least it strikes me that way, and frankly, I did not 
realize any States taxed intangibles. 

Mr. Urr. Oh, yes, we do in our county and the county of Los 
Angeles. Tt amount to several million dollars a year. 

Mr. McLean. It would strike me too, as a further incentive for 
those people who do have savings accounts in the Territory and 
whom we are asking to invest their money here, to take it and move 
to a State where that tax did not exist. I do not think W ashington 
has it oe I do not think Oregon has such a tax. 

Mr. Urr. That I do not know. 
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Mr. McLean. It has been mentioned in our legislature but I am 
sure they all just shuddered when it was brought up and there was 
really no serious consideration given to it at all. That is about the 
only item of tax that I think we have not considered in our legislature. 

Mr. Urr. The inconsistency of not doing it would be to me—say, I 
do not want to tax a millionaire with his solvent credits, and yet I 
will tax a little old lady with a two-room house. : 

Mr. McLean. I grant you that phase of it. But on the other hand, 
real property is occupying the land, using the land, using the benefits 
of a police system and so forth, whereas cash in the banks and stocks 
and bonds are saved for emergencies and I think the importance of 


thrift to a community and various aspects that go with that should be 
considered. 


Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Chairman, could I point this out: Now a person 
who inherited a sizable sum of money could come from the States, live 
in the hotel, put his half million dollars in the bank and have it draw 
interest, have all the benefits that the city of Juneau and the Territory 
of Alaska have to offer, which are many, and yet pay no tax on the 
money that he has in the bank. He could still get all the benefits of 
the police protection, fire protection, school for his kids, if he wanted 
to live in an apartment in the hotel. 

Mr. McLean. Not quite, Doctor, because he is paying an income tax 
on the interest under the 1214 percent of the Federal income tax, just 
as you pay tax on those earnings under the Federal statute. He is 
also paying a tax that is included in his rent for the use of that hotel 
room, for his food, and all the other features that go with living in a 
community. In Alaska we have a great many transients, and I think 
it is a problem that each community has reckoned with to the extent 
that they in turn try to tax the transients as much as possible and 
largely city taxes, city sales taxes reach those people. And I think 
they are taxed almost as adequately as they should be. 

Mr. O’Brten. May I say, Dr. Taylor, that same millionnaire could 
come to my city of Albany, N. Y., and do exactly the same — with- 
out property tax, without the bank account tax, without a sales tax. 

Mr. Urr. May I say that many of the questions asked by members 
of the committee do not reflect their thinking, necessarily. We are 
trying to prepare a record which will answer questions of certain 
people, and we oftentimes ask a question that is in direct violation of 
our own thinking, but it will bring out for the record questions and 
answers that may be brought up by various committees of Congress. 

Mr. Bartrerr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I would just like to explore that tax question a little 
further. As I understand it, then, at present there is no way to tax 
any person on any property outside of an incorporated city limit or 
inside of a school district. Is that right, no tax of any kind? 

Mr. McLean. No tax on real property outside of a school district 
or incorporated district. I think there are some other—outside of 
any district or municipality, you are correct. 

Mr. Stsx. You seem to feel that the cost of collection of those taxes 
would exceed the revenues. I do not quite get your thinking. The 
only way, as I would understand, I believe was your attitude, that 
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this Territory can ever became eligible to become a State, that is 
be financially able, let us say, to obligate statehood is through develop- 
ment and through getting people in here and soon. Is that not right? 

Mr. McLean. That is right. I think industry should come first, 
the social services and statehood second. 

Mr. Sisk. How do you propose to induce additional—of course, 
through your roads is one of the methods which you gave a very fine 
explanation on this morning. I think, apparently you had in mind 
that would induce development. 

Mr. McLean. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel statehood would tend to increase interest in 
this Territory on the part of people to come, that if this was a State 
instead of being a Territory that there would be a far greater influx 
of people, or not? 

Mr. fied aw. I think the two go together largely, in that with the 
advantages of statehood and with a rising industrial program here, 
that there will be a much faster influx of population in new industries 
through the Territory. By that I mean, if we can first set up a pattern 
for industry to come to the Territory and offer a period of years, show 
where this has great potential value and at the same time show where 
the statehood cause has picked up momentum and the costs of it can 
be borne by the Territory then, because their products will then be 
going on the market, that the two will work together or move forward 
together and settle upon our land. But I do not think that we should 
let statehood get ahead of the incoming industrial development. If 
it does, the expense will more than penalize further industry much 
as I pointed out here earlier, in favor of the Canadians, in favor of 
other foreign countries, Venezuela and Australia, no end. 

Mr. Sisk. In line with that now, Mr. McLean, I am sure you are 
familiar with the history of statehood for many of our present States— 
States, let us say, of California, of Nevada, of Arizona, New Mexico. 
They had no industry whatsoever when they became States. Now 
had it been contingent upon industry, they would not have been a State 
yet. 

Mr. McLean. I think they still have had another added reason to 
be a State, because they were actualy adjoining a present State. In 
Nevada’s case, for example, it adjoined California. The railroads 
went through there. And in the case of Alaska, we are peculiarly 
different because we have 600 miles of British Columbia between us 
and the continental United States. 

Mr. Sisk. I might just say in mentioning that, of course, California 
was not contiguous, as you know, at all. The fact is that it meant 
weeks of travel to reach the State of California when it became a State. 
It was through actually hostile territory, which it was at the time 
it became a State. 

I am not trying to express an opinion, but just simply to bring 
out that whether or not in our mind, maybe yours and mine, maybe 
in other people’s, we are building up an excuse for not assuming the 
responsibility of statehood because when we compare the State of 
California when it became a State with the position of Alaska, when 
I came up from Seattle and was in Alaska within a matter of a few 
hours. In fact, I had breakfast in Seattle and lunch in Alaska. I 
just wanted to bring some of those thoughts out. Because certainly 
California was not contiguous in any sense, and it meant days and 
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days, as I say, through hostile territory. So that in itself would not 
hold water as a good argument there. 

But going back to this tax thing a little bit, we had testimony 
yesterday, for example, of a rancher who has invested, say, $100,000 
in a ranching operation and, of course, we know from other testimon 
there is quite a lot of interest in cattle ranching or farming on Kodiak 
Island and possibly certain other areas. Of course, as I would under- 
stand, those large ranching developments would not be taxable in 
any form at the present time. That is right, is it ? 

Mr. McLean. If the ranch is outside of a school district and outside 
of a municipality and any other taxing district except for its products, 
except for the tax—I am not sure whether we have a tax on the meat 
products, but I know the legislature has enacted for example on 
mining operations, on the fish that are canned. In other words, there 
is another means of deriving taxes in the fair share from that partic- 
ular enterprise even though it is beyond the taxing district, and the 
Territory has done exactly that. 

Mr. Sisk. You would agree, though, that it would become necessary 
to tax that type of industry and that type of development and that 
type of farm or ranch under statehood ¢ 

Mr. McLean. I do think that a real property tax should be the 
basic tax and the rest of them built up from there. I do not go for 
such things as other taxes attaching on sales and production and so 
forth, only as a secondary tax revenue source. 

Mr. O’Brien. As Alaska becomes more highly developed this geo- 
graphical escape would become more difficult because you would have 
units of government, undoubtedly, in the form of school districts and 
perhaps towns and so forth, where they would be taxed eventually, 
real estate taxes. 

Mr. McLean. I imagine so because as the population moves in, 
of course, they need the necessary items that go with the running of 
local government. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think we have a case here of the chicken and the egg, 
to a great extent. You feel that industry coming in here would 
expedite statehood more than, perhaps statehood would produce 
industry. 

Mr. McLean. That I do. 

Mr. O’Brien. Of course, that is debatable, and it is a good question 
because we really do not know. But is there not this point too: That 
if you first waited for your industry to come in, which would repre- 
sent to a great*extent outside capital, that industry would become a 
very strong voice against statehood for fear that that would result 
in Territorial or statehood taxes which they would be escaping. 
There has been some indication of that at the present time. Now I 
know very well that the opposition to statehood we have heard from 
witnesses does not reflect that. You and I both know, as a matter 
of practical fact that there are people outside of the Territory who 
have only their capital here who are very vociferous in their opposi- 
tion to statehood. 

Mr. McLean. I agree with you there. 

Mr. O’Brien. Even though they have a vote somewhere else. 

Mr. McLean. I agree with you there. But there again we must 
rely upon the intelligence of the Congressmen and Senators to sep- 
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arate the sheep from the goats and let statehood stand on its own 
merits and not on pressure and lobbyist groups. 

Mr. O’Brien. We are flattered with the weight you put on our 
judgment. 

Mr. McLean. I give full credit to Congress. 

Mr. Urr. In 1949 you did pass usch a territorial tax, did you not? 

Mr. McLean. A real property tax; yes. 

Mr. Urr. Was that repealed at the very next session because of the 
difficulties you found in collecting the tax, or was it repealed because 
of the pressures you found from the industries that were without the 
taxing area at the present time ¢ 

Mr. McLean. I could not answer that question, as to what motive 
the legislature had in repealing it. I suppose you would find all 
phases of it added in there, and you could not point to any one reason 
why they repealed it. It was repealed, however. 

Mr. Urr. In a very great hurry. 

Mr. McLean. Well, it was almost a political issue, too. You would 
have to admit that. 

Mr. Urr. Yes. And politics suggests pressures. 

Mr. McLean. Possibly. 

Mr. Bartierr. When was the tax repealed, Mr. McLean ¢ 

Mr. McLean. Either 1951 or 1953, I have forgotten which. 

Mr. Barrietr. Could you supply for the record the exact date of 
repeal? I think we ought to know how long it was in effect. 

Mr. McLean. No; I could not. 

Mr. Barrierr. Could you do that any time later and inform the 
committee ¢ 

Mr. McLean. I could in the written report I intended to submit to 
the committee go into that aspect briefly. 

Mr. Barrietr. We will be happy to have you do that. The reason 
I ask that question particularly as to the date of repeal is because I 
am wondering how much experience was gained during the time the 
law was In effect as to the cost of collection, realizing, of course, that 
during a shorter period the administration costs would likely be higher 
than when the program had been in effect for a long while. 

Can you tell us how many cents out of the dollar collected went for 
administrative burden, cost of collection, in other words? 

Mr. McLean. Referring to real property tax? 

Mr. Bartierr. Referring to real property tax. 

Mr. McLean. I cannot now, but will include it, if you wish, in the 
written statement. 

Mr. Bartietr. I believe you suggested—and you will correct me 
if Lam wrong—that the cost of ¢ ollection might have been larger than 
the intake. 

Mr. McLean. That is right, Mr. Bartlett. That is a feeling I had 
based upon information I received from those who were active in the 
assessing of this real property and in analyzing how much revenue 
would be received from it. 

Mr. Bartterr. In that connection, I would like to suggest to my 
colleagues when the territorial witneses are heard perhaps we ought 
to invite Mr. Carl Dewey, tax commissioner for Alaska, to appear 
before us and give us precise data on some of these questions 
71196—56—pt. 4-4 
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Mr. McLean, if I remember correctly, you said you were for imme- 
diate statehood until 1953 and then formed the conclusion that state- 
hood ought to come at some later date because you felt industry, par- 
ticularly in this section of Alaska, was on the downgrade. 

Mr. McLean. I did to some extent base my conclusion on that, Mr. 
Bartlett, not only in southeastern Alaska but in westward Alaska as 
well. I was thinking of Alaska as an entire single unit. I grant you, 
Mr. Bartlett, too, that in 1953 there was the erection of the Ketchikan 

apres but at the same time we had mining properties that had 
oped to begin operation in the northern part of southeastern Alaska 
which had to close down. 

Mr. Bartietr. Which properties were those? 

Mr. McLzan. I was thinking of properties such as the one at Hawk 
Inlet, the Alaska Admiralty Gold Mining Co. 

Mr. Bartietr. How many men did that employ? 

Mr. McLean. They had as many, I suppose, as 40 or 50 men. 

Mr. Bartietrt. The committee discovered, as it has gone about 
the Territory, that which it already knew, of course, that the gold 
mining industry is in a very bad way not only in Alaska but through- 
out the Nation, for obvious reasons. 

How many men were put to work as a consequence of the building 
of the Ketchikan pulp mill? 

Mr. McLean. I do not know how many were engaged in the con- 
struction end of it, Mr. Bartlett, but quite a few, as no doubt we 
would realize, as well as working in the pulp mill itself, and in the 
woods nearby. 

Mr. Bartietr. Would it be safe to say some hundreds of men are 
employed in the mill and in the logging operations? 

Mr. McLean. It would be. 

Mr. Barttetrt. Is it correct to state that quite recently the Forest 
Service advertised and an arrangement was entered into in respect to 
a large supply of timber for another pulp mill for southeastern 
Alaska ? 

Mr. McLean. Yes, in the Juneau area the corporation has bid and 
obtained some kind of a right to timber in the northern part of south- 
eastern Alaska conditioned upon an erection of a pulp mill within a 
6- or 8-vear period. I have forgotten which. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do the prospects seem good, so far as you know, 
that the company will go ahead and build that mill? 

Mr. McLean. I am told if it is economically feasible they will. 
There is no absolute guarantee. There is only a token deposit, you 
might say, which is peanuts compared to the amount at stake. It 
is typical of many mining companies and, I would say, industries in 
the States now, who have earnings and wish to expend them in explora- 
tion work. I think the committee has probably encountered a few in 
their travel over the Territory, men from different corporations who 
are up here just looking around for good properties to sort of buy and 
tie up, you might say, waiting a rainy day of business in the States. 

Mr. Bartiett. Certainly that is true. 

Mr. McLean. Particularly the oil business. 

Mr. Barttiert. But let us go back to the second proposed pulp mill. 
Tt is not likely, is it, the Forest Service would grant this contract to 
this large block of timber unless the Service were convinced that the 
organizers were serious about their intentions of going ahead ? 
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Mr. McLean. I am sure, Mr. Bartlett, that the Forest Service evalu- 
ated it as a bona fide gesture on the part of the corporation. But by 
the terms of the cortract, as I read it when it was analyzed in the 
ae, it was just a matter of forfeiting a deposit on the timber 
which, as I say, did not amount to very much, if it does not look eco- 
nomically feasible for them 6 years hence or 8 years, whenever the time 
comes. It is a matter of business. 

Mr. Bartuett. I think I read in the paper after arriving here yes- 
terday that the Forest Service is preparing to offer a third block of 
timber for a third mill at Sitka. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. McLean. I think it is. And I think the same will be true in 
that instance as it was in the one we have just spoken of. I think, 
further, that whether or not those corporations go ahead with their 
plans is dependent largely upon whether or not we can open up this 
country, get accessible routes in here besides the one we have now, that 
is, the water route. 

Mr. Bartietr. I commend your statement about the roads, Mr. 
McLean, but I did not know the pulp companies had a primary inter- 
est in transportation by roads. 1 thought they were depending on the 
waterways. 

Mr. McLean. Not for their products. It is true they float their 
products and will probably float them out of here too, unless there is a 
railroad facility. But the men who work here, the supplies that come 
in to those men, all these services that go with handling and working 
with such a development have to have speedy and accessible routes of 
communication with these plants. 

Mr. Bartietr. We can say at least then, Mr. McLean, that during 
the last few years there has been built and is now operating in south- 
eastern Alaska the most modern pulp mill in the vn € And the pros- 
pects are reasonably good, according to what I have read in the news- 
papers while I have been away from here at least, for the construction 
of two other plants. Would you agree with that? 

Mr. McLean. I think the prospects—I would not know, Mr. Bart- 
lett, whether they are reasonably good or not. I would be inclined to 
agree with you there and I am hopeful to that end. But I do not 
think that we should urgently push the statehood cause and get it here 
ahead of the actual construction of those pulp mills. I want to see 
them first. 

As you will recall, Mr. Bartlett, 20 years ago and 30 years ago, and 
even 40 years ago there were headlines in the Alaskan papers and the 
papers in the States when Zellerbach and some of those other big con- 
cerns had pledged themselves to build a pulp mill in Alaska, all to be 
within the next 2 or 3 years. We in southeastern particularly, Mrs. 
Pfost and gentlemen, have seen so many headlines that these are going 
a come that we are almost calloused to them. We want to see them 

rst. 

Mr. Barrett. I understand your position exactly, Mr. McLean. 

Now there is a very valuable network of salmon shore establish- 
ments on Bristol Bay. Are they taxed, the canneries on Bristol Bay ? 

Mr. McLean. I do not know whether they are in a district or not, 
Mr. Bartlett. I do not recall. I have not studied it. I think Mr. 
Dewey could probably answer that question better than I could. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Would you say that the majority of salmon can- 
neries lie outside of eralelnaiiiien or within or without school 
districts ¢ 

Mr. McLexan. I should have the impression they are within the 
taxing districts, but I have no authority or anything to support that 
observation. 

Mr. Bartietrr. As I understand it, you yourself did not make the 
argument against statehood on the base of noncontiguity. Your argu- 
ment is that industry ought to come first, and you merely suggest that 
as another reason why some people are opposed to statehood ¢ 

Mr. McLean. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you think noncontiguity is a substantial argu- 
ment against statehood on a personal basis ? 

Mr. McLean. Only in reference to the talk I gave this morning 
here with respect to the reluctance on the part of British Columbia to 
permit or to aid us in building access roads to the southeastern Alaska 
towns. I think if we once overcome that, there should be no objec- 
tion on the basis of not adjoining the States. 

Mr. Bartietr. But right now you think that on account of the fact 
British Columbia will not join with us in a road program that that 
does offer an argument against statehood ? 

Mr. McLean. It offers an argument, a serious one. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McLean, would you tell the committee in your 
personal opinion what the majority view of Alaskans is as to im- 
mediate statehood ? 

Mr. McLean. I know there was an election in 1946, and I think the 
referendum carried the question,“Are you for statehood ?”—— 

Mr. Bartuett. I think, to save you 

Mr. McLean. Anyway, the message carried 5 percent at that time, 
as I recall. 

Mr. Bartterr. I think the committee has had that on the record 
before. If you just give us your opinion as to how Alaskans would 
vote today. It isa personal expression, I realize. 

Mr. McLean. Frankly, I do not know, Mr. Bartlett. I would guess 
it would be about the same. I believe it would carry but I do not 
think there would be any tremendous majority in it if 1t were a refer- 
endum at the regular election time. 

Mr. Bartietr. I see. Now you heard Mr. O’Brien mention this 
morning the possibility of an omnibus bill short of statehood but in- 
corporating many of the features that might be found in a statehood 
bill. What would be your opinion relating to that? 

Mr. McLean. By “omnibus bill,” I presume you mean a bill—— 

Mr. Bartietr. Let me state it in these terms to make it a little bit 
clearer for you, Mr. McLean. As I have understood Mr. O’Brien, 
it would be a bill to modernize the organic act and to give the Terri- 
tory certain grants. For example, there might be found in such a 
bill a conveyance of public lands to the Territory. I have a separate 
bill in now to give the Territory 20 million acres. There might be a 
srovision for the grant of tidelands. There might be a provision 
ioe an elective governor. There might or might not be a provision 
in regard to tax exemptions. I suppose the committee will want to 





investigate the constitutional aspect of that a bit more, but let us 
assume that would bein. And then undoubtedly there would be other 
changes in the organic act to give us more homerule. I, for one, would 
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feel that such a bill would be less than complete if it would not include 
a proviso for the transfer of the control of fisheries. What would 
you think of such a legislative proposal ? 

“Mr. McLean. It is difficult for me to answer that because I really 
have not given it much study and thought. It strikes me as being a 
good idea. At least it is something new and may be a step ahead. 
‘And I feel that h: ardly anything that will improve conditions here— 
give us, as you seek, more representation in Congress and, as I urgently 
seek, more industry, I am for it. But I do not know, without really 
studying it and analyzing it and giving it a little thought. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Bartietr. Surely. 

Mr. O’Brien. I am quite interested in your reaction, too, because 
this idea not only is new to you, it is new to me. It is an idea that 
has dawned on me since I have been up here, frankly, and I have found 
with some of the people in areas where there is considerable sentiment 
for immediate statehood, that they rather like the idea but did not want 
to say so because they feared that they might be settling for something 
less than their main goal. And you have indicated or stated that 
you are opposed to immediate statehood at this time. And I would 
think that the best prospects for an omnibus bill would lie in the fact 
that it would be acceptable to both schools of thought in Alaska, the 
immediate statehood people and those who would prefer to wait. I 
understund perfectly your answer to Mr. Bartlett’s question, because 
you are, in effect, being asked to pass judgment on a bill you have not 
even seen. You do not know what would be in it. But in general 
terms, the thought I had was that here is a Territory that needs help, 
needs certain things. All of the people are agreed on many of these 
things. Let us put them in an omnibus bill and work on it, not just 
throw a few ideas into a pot and let them melt. Then go to the con- 
gressional leaders who make those decisions to a great extent—at least. 
they decide to a great extent what we may or may not vote on—and 
say, “Here, you will not grant statehood to Alaska, will you give them 
this much so they can go through a prestatehood status?” In the 
hope of many, a stage w hich would be v ery brief; in the hope of those 
who are realists, a stage which could be somewhat lengthy. So, Mr. 
Bartlett is not asking you to pass judgment upon a complete bill, but 
upon the germ of an idea, if you will. 

I gather from your response that you think that might fit in with 
your view that you must get industry and other things here before 
you are ready for statehood. 

Mr. McLxan. Certainly if it is improving conditions up here I 
would go along with the thinking you dese ribe, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. ( ‘hairman, this will come in the manner of a request. 
First, let me ask, do you have access to figures as to the gross income 
of the Territory of Alaska ? 

Mr. McLean. The total of taxes? 

Mr. Sisk. With relation to taxes. The total gross income of the 
Territory of Alaska ? 

Mr. McLean. No, I do not, not with me. 

Mr. Stsk. You can gain access to those figures ? 

Mr. McLean. I think I could. 

Mr. Sisk. They are available, are they ? 
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Mr. McLxan. I suppose some of the Territorial officials would be 
better qualified to give that information, and certainly if the com- 
mittee is interested, they can be prepared to provide it for you while 
you are there. 

Mr. Sisk. What I would like to have, with the committee’s consent, 
is the total gross income of the Territory of Alaska for the past 10 
years, say, starting with the year 1945 through the year 1954. It 
seems as though there is some discussion with reference to what has 
happened to industrial development, income, in Alaska particularly 
since 1953. I think those figures might be quite revealing. I do not 
know, maybe this gentleman is not the man to get those figures, but 
I think it would be interesting. 

Mr. Barttert. I think we might well obtain them from Mr. Ander- 
son of the Alaska Resources Development Board. 

Mr. McLean. He would have them, or Mr. Dewey or perhaps some- 
one from the legislative counsel’s office. 

Mr. Bartierr. The development board formerly, I remember, used 
to have those figures brought up to date on an annual basis, and I 
suspect the same is now true. 

Mr. McLean. The only information I have shows the total taxes re- 
ceived by the Territory in varying years. It seems since 1953 there 
has been a slight decrease and that, I suppose, is based somewhat upon 
either the lack of earnings or the lack of products being manufactured, 
but taxes for the fiscal year 1953-54 as compared to 1954-55, there has 
been a decrease of $157,000 in taxes. 

Mr. Sisk. That would not coincide with the date of the repeal of 
this 1949 tax law. 

Mr. McLean. No, I think the amount collected under the real 
property tax is inconsequential in both cases. The real property 
tax—wait a minute—in the year 1953-54 a total of $5,082 was received 
by the Territory under that real property tax, but in the year 1954-55, 
$84,000 was received. In other words, receipts came in late, 2 or 3 
years after the law was repealed. As a matter of fact, they are still, 
I supose, paying on real property taxes during those years it was in 
force. Despite that, however, there was a reduction in the tax take. 

Mr. Sisk. Why then—this is rehashing and taking up additional 
time of the committee here—but why did you repeal that law then? 
I do not understand it. Apparently you had not even given an op- 

ortunity to determine, you had no idea what the income would be then 
Ceca y your very statement now you say the returns did not 
come until 1954. 

Mr. McLean. I imagine there was not much enforcement until 
1953 and 1954. The Territory is so vast I suppose it took a great deal 
of time for those people out on the fringe to even know that a real 
property tax had been passed, let alone fill out the forms and evaluate 
the property and issue the tax statement. I do not know how to ex- 
plain it. I know my feeling, probably, to the exact reason. I sup- 

ose each person had a different reason. But the majority in the 

ouse and the Senate at the time felt it was an impractical tax, it 
could not be enforced, and that it was working more to harass new 
industry than to bring about improvement of Territorial finances. 

Mr. Sisk. Who primarily opposed the tax? 
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Mr. McLean. I donot know. It was almost an issue, and I suppose 
the issue was a very well-publicized one. And largely, the people 
themselves, you might say, opposed it. 

Mr. Sisk. The people of Alaska opposed it? 

Mr. McLean. Yes. 

_ Mr. Sisx. Pretty generally, all the people in Alaska opposed it, 
is that right ? 

Mr. McLean. I suppose, it was such a popular issue. And the com- 
mittee has been informed the tax was repealed very promptly. 

Mr. Sisk. Without ever actually having any test as to what the 
outcome would be at all then. 

Mr. McLean. Actually, without, I suppose, studying it any more 
than they did. I am not thoroughly acquainted with all of the back- 
ground of this tax, but somehow or other I have the impression it 
was on the Territorial books years ago, was it not, Mr. Bartlett, in 
1925 or thereabouts ? 

Mr. Barrierr. I am too young to remember. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McLxan. It was almost before my time too. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. I will not keep you much longer, but 1 or 2 more 
questions only. Mr. McLean, you said it was in 1953 that you changed 
your opinion about immediate statehood because you saw a situation 
then wherein the economy of the Territory was declining, right ? 

Mr. McLean. About 1953 I began to change my mind. 

Mr. Bartierr. Then let me ask you this: What caused your belief 
that under the Territory, continued Territorial status, we will go 
ahead instead of continuing that decline ? 

Mr. McLean. Actually, I felt that if an industry could see their 
way clear to come to the Territory, make the initial investment, at 
least they ought to be able to hold their own until adequate repre- 
sentation was received. 

Mr. Bartiett. Why would they come, though, under that situation, 
when they were not coming, according to what you told us, when the 
contrary was true? 

Mr. McLean. Because if there were a profit up here, if by operating 
either mining properties or sawmills or something of that nature, 
even on a short-term basis, if they could see a profit they would be 
here working it. And if representation in Washington and what we 
could gain with assistance of the Federal Government in the way 
of opening the Territory would improve things, they would certainly 
hang on. But if conditions got tougher despite the fact that we 
remained in a Territorial status, and they gave up and went back 
to Seattle or went to work for the Government, then it struck me 
as being a situation where more than ever before we had to prevail 
upon the Congress to help open the country up. 

I said, and my feeling was coupled also with the recognition that 
westward Alaska, where most of the population is at present, is, in 
my thinking, built up on defense spending, in 1953 I began to recog- 
nize that that sooner or later was going to be cut down. The military 
appropriation for the Fairbanks-Anchorage area would eventually 
be reduced. My thinking is, although people do not agree with me 
100 percent, but they will admit that largely the Anchorage-Fairbanks 
area and the economy there is built mostly upon military spending, 
and if you take that out, what do you have left ? 
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Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McLean, what would happen to the economy of 
this Nation if the defense spending were to end tomorrow? 

Mr. McLean. I would have to ask one of the Congressmen from 
Albany or from Omaha, how much their city or their district actually 
benefits from military spending. 

Mr. Bartterr. I will not belabor the point, but I just had in mind, 
take Seattle, for example, a good part of the employment there is due 
to the building of airplanes at Boeing. 

One further matter, and I will conclude. At Nome a pamphlet was 
given to this committee suggesting that northwestern Alaska be made 
what is termed in that pamphlet a “district,” and that it have no 
legislative assembly at all, that there be an exemption from Federal 
taxes of all kinds, and there be direct Federal rule. What would you 
think of that proposal for northwestern Alaska or any part of Alaska 
or all of Alaska? 

Mr. McLean. Again, it is a question I have to give more considera- 
tion and thought to, Bob. I realize that in the Nome area there is not 
very much—much in the way of any industry, or it can hardly stand 
on its feet. Certainly when statehood does come the situation in the 
far north will have to be reckoned with. I do not know what the 
answer is. 

Mr. Barrterr. Thank you. 

Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brren. One final question, if I may. Do you not think there 
is a hesitation on the part of industry to locate in Alaska because of 
the consciousness of industry that the ground rules could be changed 
at any time by a group of men sitting thousands of miles away in 
Washington, some of whom have not the slightest idea of what it is 
all about in Alaska ? 

Mr. McLean. I suppose industry recognizes that just like they rec- 
ognize that the Federal rules or Federal laws could be changed by the 
same Congressmen ; and by the same token, the State legislature could 
on some sudden whim enact legislation that would harass them. 

Mr. O’Brien. I have discovered that the people have a much greater 
impact on State legislatures and State governors, elective, than they 
do on Congress. 

Mr. McLean. Certainly they would be able to reach them, button- 
hole them, so to speak, and say, “We demand,” instead of “plea.” 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right, and they do. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Sisk. I would just like to commend the witness. He has been 
on the hot spot here for some little while. I think he has given us 
some thought-provoking testimony here, and I personally—and I 
feel probably the committee will join me in expressing our appre- 
ciation, Mr. McLean, for a very excellent statement and the very 
thought-provoking ideas that have been brought up here. 

Mr. Bartierr. I want to join Mr. Sisk in that, saying you, Mr. 
McLean, have been very patient and most obliging. And we realize 
some of these matters you have not considered before, and as Mr. 
Utt suggested, we are not asking them to embarrass you but merely 
to tie in with previous testimony given elsewhere. Thank you. 

Mr. McLean. Thank you very much for the opportunity. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Boochever, president of the chamber of 
commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT BOOCHEVER, PRESIDENT, JUNEAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Boocuever. Gentlemen, on behalf of the Juneau Chamber of 
Commerce I want to welcome all of you to Juneau. And we hope 
your stay here will be a pleasant one and that you can get away 
from your tables here a short while and get around and see some 
of the scenery, at least while we have this welcome brief interval of 
sunshine. 

My name is Robert Boochever. I am an attorney and I am president 
of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce and appearing on its behalf. 

I also wish to state that it must be kept clear for the record and 
for everyone that the remarks of the witnesses from the chamber 
who have been appearing and the ones who will appear, including 
myself, as far as their prepared statements are made on the particular 
issue that they are appearing on, they are representing the chamber 
of commerce; and on all other matters and questions brought up by 
the committee, they are speaking for themselves as individual Alas- 
kans and not necessarily representing the chamber. I will put it 
that way. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will say to you they did not go into those foreign 
fields on their own motion. They were forced there. 

Mr. Boocnever. I wanted that for the record, and particularly as 
to any references to other communities and other areas, that those 
comments were not spoken representing the chamber. 

Now the problem which I have been asked by the chamber to 
present to the committee is more or less of a very narrow one and 
one concerned, I would say, with your housekeeping functions. 

We have across oe street from this building what is now known 
as the Federal jail. ‘rankly speaking, this building is a disgrace. 
It is a disgrace to the Feder al Government. and it is a  diser: ace to the 
Territory of Alaska. 

The building was constructed in 1904. And that is not necessarily 
an undue age for a building, but either due to the method of con- 
struction or the method of maintenance, in this instance the building 
has become totally unsafe and is not fit to keep a prisoner in or for 
any other purpose at the present time. 

he building, which you can observe from here, and which I would 
very much appreciate if someone from the committee anyway would 
have an opportunity to visit, has large columns on three sides of it. 
These are very sizable wooden columns and T went over and looked 
at. them too today, to just check my information on it. The bottoms 
of them are completely rotten, and it is a wonder they are standing 
at the present time. And I think within a matter of years they are 
going to collapse and there is going to be a very serious situation 
involved. 

Mr. O’Brien. Mentally sick people are also contained there, are 
they not? 

Mr. Boocuever. That is very true, Mr. O’Brien, and the particular 
method of detention, due to the facilities in this Federal jail across 
the street, are particularly barbarous. The male mentally sick are 
kept in the same general cells with the prisoners, and I understand 
the women mentally sick are kept in a little cage in another part of 
the building, which is an abysmal situation. 
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They have a cupola up on top of this building which is in such 
bad condition I am informed it might actually be blown away when 
we have one of our Taku winds, which we occasionally have in the 
wintertime. They are of great severity and come from the glacier. 
Fortunately, we i not get them too often, but when they do hit it 
is not too much to expect that will be blown off one of these days, 
causing considerable damage. The roof leaks badly, and the spouts 
are rusted too. Repairs are practically impossible because of the 
rotten situation. It wovld not hold a nail. You can push your 
hands in a lot of places. One of the main supporting timbers that 
runs across it is completely rotten. You can reach in and grab 
handfuls. 

Mr. O’Brien. Can they be pushed from the inside out too? 

Mr. Boocuever. No one has done that yet. We have had some that 
would probably be interested in that. The basement is where the 
pomeneys are actually kept, and that is surrounded with cement 
locks, and it is a little difficult for them to push out of there, but I 
am afraid it is going to fall down on them one of these days. 

The electric wiring is also very bad I have been informed. I am 
not any expert on that, but those who have inspected it say it is in 
a very dangerous condition and a new wiring job is essential, and 
actually it would be too costly for putting in the building the way 
it is. As a result, seeker with the amount of wind and rain 
that hits that building, there is a very decided fire hazard in addition 
to the other problems which I have mentioned. 

The whole exterior of the building is badly in need of a paint job, 
again a very sizable undertaking for a building of that size and in 
the position that it is. And frankly, it is not worth putting money 
in for that type of repairs. 

Now that site is an ideal site for a State capital some day, and we 
feel that the jail should be razed there and that it should be taken out 
and put in the country where we understand the prison system prefers 
their jails to be. 

I want to mention that everyone who has inspected this jail has 
been of the same opinion I am expressing. They feel it should be 
eliminated and a new Federal jail erected to which the country and 
the Territory can look with ma 

The grand juries on every report I know of for the past 10 years 
have come in with a recommendation that something be done about 
the disgraceful conditions of the Federal jail. Our Governor, Gov- 
ernor Heintzleman, has made strong representations on it. The jail 
system which has recently taken over has so strongly recommended 
that action be taken in this regard. 

If someone from the committee, or if all of you would care to look 
at it, I think it would speak much better than anything I can say in 
regard to it. 

Mr. O’Brten. Is it fireproof? 

Mr. Boocuever. No,sir. Itisnot. Far from it, it is just the oppo- 
site. 

Mr. O’Brien. If fire got a fairly good start there, would it be very 
difficult to save anyone in the basement ? 

Mr. Boocuever. Very definitely. 

Mr, O’Brien. Including the mentally ill who might be there. 

Mr. Boocuever. That is right. 
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The superintendent of the jail lives in the building itself, on the 
third floor, and the wind just pours through where he is there. He 
has tried to fix it up attractively with new wallpaper. The wind 
just snaps the wallpaper when it hits here. In fact I have heard it 
stated that he is staying there as a triumph of will over chill. 

And he would be glad, I know, to show anyone through the jail that 
would care to see it. 

We have an excellent site for a Federal jail within 7 miles of Juneau. 

I have a plat prepared showing it, United States Survey No. 3258. 
All of this area x’d in here in red is available. It consists of about 
40 acres, and it is readily available to the town and to other communi- 
cation facilities. The prisoners would have ample place to work in 
gardening and other outdoor projects which would be of a healthy and 
rehabilitating nature rather than sitting in the rotten quarters where 
they are now. It would be of no expense to the Federal Government 
to secure this site at the present time. 

Mr. Bartrett. Is it federally owned land? 

Mr. Boocuever. It is now federally owned land. It was put up 
for small lot use, and I understand it is being held at the present time 
with a view to using it for a jail site. 

Mr. Bartierr. Where is it? 

Mr. Boocuever. Right adjoining the Switcher tract, 7 miles out on 
the Signal Corps receiving station there. 

T have this map which I will submit to the committee in that regard. 
The area shaded in red is the area which is available. And I believe 
these additional three lots to make this frontage on the road a little 
broader could be obtained. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you have any estimate of the cost? 

Mr. Boocuever. That property could be obtained at no cost what- 
soever. 

Mr. O’Brien. I mean the construction. 

Mr. Boocnever. I understand that it would take approximately 
$500,000 to construct a modern prison which would be of use for the 
whole Territory, and a modern prison farm there. 

Mr. O’Brien. This would serve the whole Territory ? 

Mr. Boocuever. It could serve for the longer term sentences for the 
whole Territory, as well as serving our local area. 

Mr. O’Brren. You now have prisoners brought into your present 
deplorable jail from various parts of Alaska? 

Mr. Boocuever. Only from parts in southeastern Alaska. Here at 
Juneau they keep most of the prisoners that serve any sizable term, 
or at Ketchikan for this southeastern section of the Territory. 

That is briefly the one rather small issue that I have to present to 
yom and if there are any questions I will be glad to endeavor to answer 
them. 
in Bartiert. Without objection, the map will be included in the 

e. 

(The map referred to will be found in the files of the committee.) 

Mr. Bartiettr. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. I have one question. You may not have the answer. 
In the course of an average year how many mentally ill people are 
confined in this firetrap where will triumphs over chill ? 

Mr. Boocuever. I would say—I would only be able to give you a 
guess, sir, and I would say probably 12 to 13. 
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Mr. O’Brien. Some of those are women? 

Mr. Boocnever. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Some of them are children ? 

Mr. Boocuever. I do not know—well, there have been children kept 
there. I know there have been children kept there. 

Mr. O’Brien. In this basement, is it a little warmer than it is in 
the superintendent’s quarters? 

Mr. Boocnever. It is damp and dank, and they try to keep it as 
well heated as they can. 

Mr. O’Brten. But it is still grim. 

Mr. Boocnever. It is certainly not an attractive surrounding by 
any manner of means. I do not suppose a jail was meant to be a 
dream house, but it is not any type of place for keeping prisoners or 
anyone. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost ! 

Mrs. Prost. The mentally ill that would be placed in the Federal 
jail here, would come only from the surrounding Juneau area; would 
they not ? 

Mr. Boocnever. Yes, ma’am. They would be from Juneau and 
in sections of southeastern Alaska, the norther section of southeastern 
Alaska would be brought in here and they would not be detained in 
the Federal jail normally indefinitely. They would be sent down to 
Morningside eventually, but they would be retained in those definitely 
not healthful conditions while they were waiting to be tried and to 
be transported. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, each community would take care of 
their own mentally ill in their own jails; Anchorage would take care 
of theirs, and Nome would take care of theirs, and so forth. 

Mr. Boocuever. That is correct, except, as I said, for instance, if 
there were an insane person at Haines he would be brought over to 
Juneau and then would be shipped from Juneau. 

Mr. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Do you know how far along this program has gone? 
What actually has been done? Apparently there has been some ex- 
ploratory work, in view of this chart you have here. I was wonder- 
ing how far it had gone. 

Mr. Boocuever. I understand that Mr. Bennett, who is in charge 
of the Bureau of Prisons, intends to put in a request for an appro- 
priation for this purpose. And it looks as though the matter will 
have to be coming up before Congress on the matter of appropria- 
tions, and I imagine that is where you gentlemen would get hold of 
it, or possibly in securing it, whatever committee it goes through. 

Mr. Sisk. That was, of course, the thing I was concerned with. 
After all, the picture you have drawn here, I am very happy you 
told me. I have been walking across the street here by it. Here- 
after I will go around the other way. [Laughter.] 

I do not mean to be frivolous. I realize it is a serious thing, 
and certainly it is a shame something cannot be done. As our chair- 
man, Mr. O’Brien, mentioned this morning, I am sure that matters 
of this kind will be called to the attention of the appropriate com- 
mittee. We would not be quite the subcommittee, maybe, to handle 
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that. I was curious to know just how far the program has advanced, 
or whether or not you were prepared with the specific request for an 
appropriation. 

Mr. Boocnever. Governor Heintzleman, I know, has made repre- 
sentation to the Bureau of Prisons and we have receiv red word, and 
our chamber has, of course. I do not know whether Mr. Bartlett 
has been called in on that. We have called him in on many other 
problems. I do not think we have bothered him with that as yet, 
but we have received word that they do intend to put it into their 
request for appropriations. 

Mr. Sisk. Just one further question, Mr. Bouchiver. As I served 
notice this morning, I have one further question. 

Mr. Boocuever. The $64 one. 

Mr. Sisk. The $64 one. And that is: Do you personally favor 
immediate statehood for Alaska? 

Mr. Boocuever. I find that question, as Mr. McLean did, a rather 
difficult one to answer. But I do not come up with quite the same 
answer he did. For the reasons that. were expressed by Mr. Banfield 
primarily, and to some extent Mr. McLean, I have grave doubts about 
our ability to finance a State government at this time. However, if 
I were asked to vote at this time whether or not we could be the 
State, I would vote “yes,” because I feel we could tough out the inter- 
vening period and eventually the benefits of having two Senators 
there and a voting Representative would overcome our disadvantages. 
And I also feel on the principle of our being entitled to vote for 
people who make our laws, that it is of such importance it would 
outweigh those other considerations. But I am not an enthusiastic 
proponent because I do have the very serious misgivings about our 
ability to finance it without going through a considerably difficult 
period. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. That is all. 

Mr. Barttettr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Bouchiver 
what is the average annual number of inmates housed in the Federal 
prison ? 

Mr. Boocurver. It varies greatly. I have seen, I believe, as many 
as 30 or 40 in there. At the “present time they are at a very low ebb. 
I do not know why everyone is behaving so well right now, probably 
for this committee. [Laughter. ] 

But we have very few inmates right now. I would imagine it 
averages about 25. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I think the record should show, Mr. Chairman, that 
the boys and girls are not housed in that institution but are sent to 
al aihich better training institution that provided for the adults. 

Mr. Boocnerver. That may well be, Doctor. I stated that I knew 
of at least one instance where a youngster was kept there and I can 
recall that very well from when I was assistant district attorney 
here, a boy who had murdered a little girl and there was no other 
place to keep him and he was kept in there. 

Mr. Taytor. I am thinking of those who are sent to what we used 
to call reform schools, now industrial-training schools. 

Mr. Boocuever. They are sent outside eventually, but there is no 
adequate facilities for keeping them at the present time. There are 
no such institutions as far as I know anywhere in Alaska, and no 
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separate facilities at the Federal jail to hold them until they are 
shipped out. 

Mr. Taywor. If you have juvenile delinquency, as I am sure you 
must have, we have it everywhere else, there is no place set aside for 
kids of 18, 14, or 15? 

Mr. Boocuever. That is right, and it is a very serious problem 
because in many cases they have to be returned to the environment 
which has caused them to be juvenile delinquents and there is no satis- 
factory institution there to take care of them. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr, McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Bouchiver, the committee thanks you for the 
welcome on behalf of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, and I had 
thought for a moment despite your inadvertent use of “State capitol” 
you had escaped the question, but you did not. 

J. Simpson MacKinnon; identify yourself, Mr. MacKinnon. 


STATEMENT OF SIMPSON MacKINNON, JR., JUNEAU CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. MacKinnon. My name is J. S. MacKinnon, Jr. I am appear- 
ing on behalf of the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, as chairman of a 
special committee to deal with the Federal office phase. 

Mr. Bartierr. Proceed in your own manner. 

Mr. MacKinnon. The previous members were members of the bar, 
and quite verbose. And t will try and confine my remarks. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think “articulate” is a better word. [Laughter. | 

Mr. MacKinnon. Our main purpose in making the report to this 
committee—I realize that probably you are not the proper committee,. 
but I am sure you will refer it to the correct body—is that we would 
like to make it known that there is a great deal—Juneau needs a great 
deal more Federal office space. 

There is presently in this Federal building, which was planned in 
1925 and constructed about 1929—a little bit before my time—there is 
82,000 square feet of office space. At present in Juneau the Federal 
offices are renting a total of 54,943 square feet of non-Federal office 
space. 

There is a total of 7,600 square feet of office space required by the 
Federal offices that are now occupying this building or now occupying 
Federal office space. They require an additional 7,600 square feet. 

There has been no Federal office space built in Juneau since 1929 
when this building was constructed. 

The Territory and the city—individuals in the city—have con- 
structed four buildings to alleviate the problem of office space shortage. 
They built the Territorial Office Building, and there is the Community 
Building that was constructed by a group of individuals in the town, 
and two buildings built by a private individual. 

The Territory of Alaska is growing and has been for a number of 
years, and hence the Government continues to grow and it is necessary 
to have more office space by all agencies. 

Mr. O’Brien. May I ask, if the Federal offices were to move out of 
privately rented quarters, would those quarters be taken up by non- 
Federal persons or organizations ? 
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Mr. MacKinnon. That would be rather hard to answer. 

Mr. O’Brien. In other words, do you have a shortage of office space 
in Juneau ? 

Mr. MacKinnon. At present there is and there isn’t. There is a 
shortage of desirable office space. In connection with this commit- 
tee of which I am a member, we have made a survey to try and find 
out how much space is available in town for Federal offices that we 
could interest in coming to Juneau. We have one location, the old 
Alaska Juneau Mine Office Building which could provide around 2,000 
square feet of space. But the owners of the building are not interested 
in fixing it up, making it habitable for office space. It would have 
to be taken as it is. It is a similar situation as that throughout the 
town. I do not think that if the Federal offices were to move out of 
all of the non-Federal space that they would be occupied immediately, 
but I do think that within a very short time they would become occu- 
pied again by possibly Federal agencies. I do not know. I think 
they would be filled up. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think you are probably right. We have a problem 
a great deal like that in my city with the State. A number of buildings 
have been constructed by private contractors and with the State sign- 
ing a long-term contract. The State seems to grow faster than the 
available space. 

Mr. MacKinnon. There is a great deal of hesitancy here among 
private individuals to construct office space because of the rather tem- 
porary nature of a Federal lease agreement. They can terminate on 
30 or 60 days’ notice, I believe. If a man were to spend a considerable 
amount of money to put up a building or to renovate an existing struc- 
ture, it very well could be that the Government would come along 
and say, “I am sorry, we cannot occupy it.” 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think if the Government were to sign long- 
term leases in advance for buildings to be constructed that it would 
spur such construction ? 

Mr. MacKinnon. I believe it would spur private construction, yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Would my chairman yield for a question ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. How much per year are you paying in rent for Federal 
office space ¢ 

Mr. MacKinnon. I cannot tell you on the total. I can tell you 
in a few instances what they are paying. There is one occupying 
roughly 200 square feet of space that is paying somewhat over $10,- 
000 per annum rent exclusive of utilities. They are paying their own 
lights, garbage, and janitor service over and above that. _ 

Mrs. Prost. How many such units would there be? You say one 
unit. 

Mr. MacKinnon. That is, one agency is occupying that amount of 
space for that much money. 

bare. Prost. Approximately how many agencies are there renting 
space 

Mr. MacKinnon. The total of the agencies that are renting space 
outside is 11 that I have contacted. I am sure there are possibly 
others. But on the rather short notice we had to appear before this 
committee, that is all I could dig up right at the moment. 

The maximum, the largest renter is occupying 17,119 square feet 
of space. They, in addition, are leasing out 4,668 feet of space to 
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another Government agency. It is a lease within a lease agreement 
between two Federal agencies. 

There has been some talk of putting an additional wing on this 
building. I know it has been proposed for 10 to 20 years by taking 
the plans and looking them over. That would partially solve the 
problem, but it would not be a final solution. What the solution is, 
I do not know. I am not in any position to solve the problem or 
even suggest solutions other than a wing. But what I would like 
to do is to ask you ladies and gentlemen what steps we should take 
to go about procuring additional Federal office space. 

Mr. O’Brien. Do you think the Federal Government would save 
money and give better administration if it had a Federal office build- 
ing here of its own or a series of buildings? 

Mr. Mackinnon. I think it would. There are several offices that 
are occupying locations in 2 and 3 different spots throughout town. 
Naturally that hinders any administration of those facilities. 

Mr. O’Brien. The size of the Federal agencies here, is that 
growing ¢ 

Mr. MacKinnon. It is to a great degree, yes. As one example, I 
do not know whether I am speaking out of turn or not, but one of the 
agencies, the Forest Service, with the increased timber activity in 
this area and the sale of large tracts of timber, says they can perceive 
within the next 5 years they will have at least 15 additional em- 
ployees to administer these large tracts of timber. That is one that is 
growing. The United States Geological Survey is in the same boat. 
The increase in mineral activity in the area is going to cause them 
to expand their facilities. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mr. Prost. No, thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. The General Services Administration handles all these 
rentals, do they not # 

Mr. MacKinnon. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Do I understand they use a different rental agreement up 
here than what they use in the States? Do you have any information 
on it? 

Mr. MacKinnon. I am not familiar with that; no, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. You say they only allow a 30 to 60 days’ termination. 

Mr. McKinnon. From what I understand, yes, sir. They can 
terminate on 60 days’ notice. 

Mr. Sisk. Actually, you have no particular recommendation then, 
other than more or less just giving a picture of the situation. 

Mr. MacKinnon. I wish to present the case for the Juneau Chamber 
of Commerce that the office space is needed. We would like to ask 
due consideration be given it, and if you have any advice to our com- 
mittee on what steps we can take to go about securing additional space 
in Juneau. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me ask you this: Do you think it would be more 
practical to advocate the construction of an additional Federal 
building owned by the Federal Government, or do you think it would 
be more practical to induce the GSA to give more stable or longer-term 
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leases that would induce the private capital to build and construct 
these offices 

I mean, do you have an opinion ? 

Mr. MacKinnon. I have personal opinion definitely in favor of 
private enterprise over the Federal Government’s participation in 
any form of business. That is my own personal opinion now, and 
not the opinion of the chamber. 

Mr. O’Brren. Well, Federal construction of a building to house 
Federal agencies would hardly be an invasion of rights of private 
enterprise. Our offices are located in federally constructed buildings 
in Washington, and I do not believe there has been any protest from 
the people in Washington. 

Mr. MacKinnon. We would probably get the protests from some 
of the property owners at Juneau for advocating the construction of 
a Federal building which might remove some of their tenants, but I 
think on the whole in the long run it would benefit them, rather. 

Mr. O’Brien. If that were not feasible, you would undoubtedly 
favor better leases than you have now. 

Mr. MacKinnon. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. Certainly, 60-day termination is not likely to per- 
suade anyone to improve or construct new buildings. 

Mr. MacKinnon. That is right. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I think that pretty well concludes it. The only thing I 
wanted to comment on actually is, this is the situation you will find 
throughout the States. I know in my home district there are far 
more buildings being leased by the General Services Administration, 
that is, many times as many square feet of floor space being leased 
than there is actually in the Federal building. As far as the Govern- 
ment constructing a new Federal building here, I would say it prob- 
ably would be a pretty tough situation. I believe that is all. 

Mr. O’Brien. Everyone else has led into this question of statehood. 
Perhaps this would be a new approach. Do you suppose the Govern- 
ment is granting these short-term leases because the Government is 
anticipating early statehood? [ Laughter. | 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisx. I do not want to overlook this gentleman with the $64 
question before we get through. Are you in favor of immediate state- 
hood for Alaska? 

Mr. MacKinnon. Well, as my previous colleagues have said, that is 
a loaded question. But I will have to stand by the same arguments 
that Mr. Banfield presented, that I am not in favor of immediate 
statehood for Alaska. 

Mr. Sisk. Are you in favor of it ever becoming a State? 

_ Mr. MacKinnon. Yes, sir; when the time comes that we can afford 
it. 

Mr. Sisk. What will you use as a measure? 

Mr. MacKinnon. Well, the present tax burden that we are subjected 
to is, I believe, greater—I cannot quote figures—but I believe it is 
greater than any burden on similar people in the States, and when the 
basis of population and industry in here will alleviate somewhat 
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the burden on us—well, when we feel we can afford it. That is about 
what it will amount to. 

Mr. O’Brien. Is it not also true that the cost of your pork chops, 
milk, and eggs is greater here than in the States? 

Mr. MacKinnon. Quite true, sir. 

Mr. Sisx. Let me ask a couple of questions. And you are not on 
the spot as to answering these particular questions because you might 
consider them personal. Getting back to the tax, do you own your 
home, Mr. MacKinnon ? 

Mr. MacKinnon. I am buying it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. That is about like myself and a lot of the rest of us. Is 
it a fair question, would you give an approximate value of your 
home ? 

Mr. MacKinnon. I will tell you what I paid for it, what I am pay- 
ing for it. I paid $18,750 for it. 

Mr. Sisk. How much taxes are you paying a year in property tax, 
Mr. McKinnon ? 

Mr. MacKinnon. It is somewhat—my wife takes care of those 
things. [Laughter. | 

It is around $206, I believe. 

Mrs. Prost. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. How many bedrooms does your home contain ? 

Mr. MacKinnon. One large and two small. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you know the square footage of floor space / 

Mr. MacKinnon. I am sorry, I could not give it to you. 

Mr. Sisk. Actually, Mr. MacKinnon, I am just trying to compare a 
little bit here the actual tax burden because that has been discussed to 
some considerable extent and I am interested in getting a comparison 
of the tax burden being borne by the people in the Territory as com- 
pared to that in the States. Of course, sometimes we fenasdlode opin- 
ions on it and that was the point in asking the question, and not to 
inquire into your personal ein, 

Mr. MacKinnon. That is all right 

Mr. Sisk. You figure then you approximately are paying a little 
over $200 a year on your property / 

Mr. McKinnon. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you know what the assessed valuation of that is at 
present ¢ 

Mr. McKinnon. With this new evaluation they have just come up 
with this year I believe it is very close to what I paid for it. 

Mr. Sisk. Very close to the $18,000 ? 

Mr. McKinnon. It seems to me that the house is valued at some- 
thing over - 16,000 and the land at $2,000. 

Mr. Sisk. This $200 that you are paying, I believe you said $206, 
where does that tax money go? Does it go to schools! Do they get 
a percentage of that? 

Mr. McKinnon. It goes to the city, within the incorporated city 
limits the property tax goes to the city, which in turn doles it back 
to the school district on a proportionate basis. It amounts to—I am 
on the school board here too, so that kind of hits the spot—the school 
district is now Juneau-Douglas Joint School District—it is paying on 
roughly 8 mills of the assessed valuation. But due to the difference in 
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the kinds of taxation or assessment, the school tax is applied on last 
year’s city property tax for property evaluation because we have to 
evaluate as of June 1, and I believe the city does it as of August 1 
or September 1. I am not sure which. But we apply our tax as of 
last year’s city evaluation. So this year it is very difficult to make a 
true estimate. eit 

Mr. Sisk. If you lived outside of the incorporated city limits of 
Juneau but in a school district, could you give me the approximate 
tigure, what would be your tax / 

Mr. McKinnon. It would be 8 mills, whatever that is. 

Mr. Sisx. That would be all the tax you would pay. In other 
words, people who live in this area but outside of the incorporated 
city limits of Juneau are actually paying an 8-mill tax. 

Mr. McKrxnon. Outside of the incorporated limits but within the 
Juneau-Douglas Independent School District, pay 8 mills property 
tax. 

Mr. Sisk. That is the total property tax they pay; they pay no 
other property tax at all? 

Mr. McKinnon. No, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that is particularly burdensome? How do 
you feel, in comparison with what we pay in the States / 

Mr. McKinnon. I am not too familiar with the tax you do pay in 
the States. That 8 mills that the people outside of the incorporated 
city limits but within the school district pay is solely for the school. 
It does not give them police protection, fire protection, sewage, water, 
or anything else. They provide all of that themselves. But the 8 
mills goes solely to the school district. 

Mr. Sisk. If. I have this figured right here, I would assume that 
they would pay—— 

Mrs. Prost. $144 tax at 8 mills. 

Mr. Sisk. Your city tax is less than that then. 

Mr. McKinnon. The figure that I gave you for the evaluation of 
my property was the current valuation in the city. Previously it was 
figured at about 60 percent of that figure, on the previous valuation 
of the city. You see this is the new one. That is the follow-up there. 

Mr. Sisk. I see. That is right. We could not get a true picture due 
to the difference in assessed valuation on the breakdown. That is 
right. 

Mrs. Prost. How old is your home, approximately ? 

Mr. McKinnon. About 18 years old. 

Mrs. Prost. And what is the size of your lot? 

Mr. McKinnon. It is 40 by 70, I believe, or 50 by 70. No, 40 by 70. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. I think it is very difficult to get a realistic compari- 
son. I was interested. And I appreciate the witness being so frank. 
We are probing into your personal affairs. If someone asked what 
would be the tax in the States, well, my house in Albany is assessed for 
$14,600. I would assume I could sell it for about $23,000. My lot is 50 
by 200. I have four bedrooms. It is an older house than yours, per- 
haps 25 years old, but I pay $600 a year in taxes, city taxes. That 
covers school and practically everything else. On the basis of that it 
would seem that you are getting away very lightly up here. But I 
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know that is not true, because this $18,700 that you mention probably 
in the States would construct a better home. You have the cost of 
material coming in, for example. Is that correct? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is correct. 

Mr. O’Brien. You have very high utility costs. My utility bill is 
about $8 a month. I assume yours 1s higher. 

Mr. McKinnon. That would almost take care of the light bill alone. 

Mr. O’Brien. So you get an unrealistic picture, and I think if we 
leave the $206 figure and that is in the record, a great many people 
in Washington and in the States are going to think, “Holy smokes, 
you pay practically no taxes up here.” I think Mr. Utt brought out 
yesterday that where you mention a 20-mill figure up here, when we 
translate it into our terms, our experience is you have got to think 
closer to 40 mills. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Urr. Forty or fifty. 

Mr. O’Brien. I wanted to put that in the record because it might 
appear to some who read it in Congress that you are not doing enough 
for yourselves, and I know that it not the case. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. McKinnon, I want to express my appreciation for 
your answers. As I told you in the beginning, you did not have to 
answer these questions. I realize it was digging into something 
yersonal. I have been trying from time to time to try to analyze 
just what tax burden your are carrying or what more you could 
earry. And, of course, as our chairman has so ably explained, it is 
pretty difficult to get a true comparison with the situation. I believe 
that is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any questions, Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayzor. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No question. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McKinnon, it is my understanding that a new 
Federal building for Juneau is on the approved list of the General 
Services Administration, together with several other buildings in 
Alaska. Is that your understanding? 

Mr. McKinnon. That is what we heard. It was at the top of the 
list and somehow or other it has gotten bumped down for some reason 
or other. 

Mr. Bartterr. Whether it has or not, is not that designation rela- 
tively meaningless in view of the fact that the Federal Government, 
since World War IT, has built so few new buildings and there is an 
appalling deficit in Federal office space? 

Mr. McKrnnon. That is true. 

Mr. Barttetr. I think I should say it is very well, indeed, for many 
reasons, that the committee came to Juneau, and one is that if the 
committee had not arrived in the capital they might have left here be- 
lieving there was only one person in Alaska opposed to statehood. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Bartietr. Thank you, Mr. McKinnon. 

We will take a 5-minute recess. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Cowling, will you identify yourself for the 
record. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT COWLING, JUNEAU CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE BOAT HARBOR COMMITTEE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Cow.tine. My name is Robert Cowling. I represent the Juneau 
Chamber of Commerce Boat Harbor Committee, Mr. Chairman. I 
am an automobile dealer. I might say the same as Mr. McKinnon 
did. Out selling cars I could probably talk a lot better than I can 
about this, although I have been interested in it for a long time. 

I wanted to bring up the projects that have been formulated by the 
Army engineers for this area to give you an idea of them, their extent 
and importance and perhaps some of the future developments and 
how these will affect them. Mendenhall Bar dredging—that is an 
area next to the airport out here—if it was dredged the boats could go 
through and they could tow logs through and would save a great deal 
in time, safety, and cost to the many fishing boats and to the future 
logging operations. 

It has been approved in 1945 by Congress, but it has never come up 
for appropriations. The total cost of dredging a 75-foot channel 
for a distance of approximately 2 miles to mean low water would be 
about $978,000. Our biggest problem on these projects has been 
to show that they would pay off as an investment for the Government. 

The annual charges on that project would be approximately $49,000, 
and now, with the added use of it through a pulp mill operation, the 


annu: al benefits would come to something around $60,000 a year which 
is better than a 1 to 1 ratio, which is what the Bureau of the Budget 
is looking for. It has to pay itself off. 


We have been going over that for a long time because this would 
save the fishing boats so very much time, and the different types of 
boats in Halibut fishing, trolling, gill-netting, and things like that, 
have gone out north of here. 

Mr. O’Brien. What is the present channel depth? 

Mr. Cowtina. It takes a 13-foot tide to cover it. It was filled in 
originally through Mendenhall Glacier, and the river is coming down 
through there. They put up some local money around here several 
years ago and dredged down a ways. It only picked the dirt up and 
washed it back in and didn’t accomplish much. It is not used hardly 
at all. It was used by some small boats on very high tide, but that 
would be only maybe 5 percent of the time. 

The next project is the Juneau-Douglas boat harbors. We have 
one boat harbor that was constructed in Juneau before the war that 

was designed for about 200 boats. There are now a total of around 350 
boats with the pleasure boats that have been added, and many fishing 
boats have been added since the war. It is totally inadequate. It 
has the bad feature of getting a lot of fresh water into one corner and 
freezing up during the wintertime and causing damage from sinking 
quite a number of boats. They are jammed in there as tight as they 
can get all winter long after the fishing season is over. It has resulted 
in many, many of the families leavi ing Juneau and moving to the 
States because they did not have an adequate place to keep their boats 
in the wintertime. We havea list of quite a large number of especially 
the larger boats that have left. 

Then we also had a little difficulty in showing the annual benefits 
against the annual charges as it figured out, but that figure has grad- 
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ually come up now and they put it into the budget in 1954, but the 
Bureau of the Budget put it back for several changes and it may go in 
again. We have been pushing very hard for it. One of the main 
features is that Douglas has about 100 fishing boats and they have to 
keep those over here in the overcrowded conditions, and it would be 
much better if they had a small-boat harbor and ours was increased 
here. The Douglas boat harbor, as proposed, would be 5%» acres, 
which would adequately take care of their present boats and, say, a 50 
percent expansion. 

Then the one here would be adjacent to the present one down near 
the Douglas Bridge, and it would be approximately 16 acres in size 
now. The city has taken over about 3 acres of it in connection with 
the new high schoo] that is being built. The cost of both boat harbors 
would be $1,171,000, the annual charges approximately $55,000, the 
annual benefits as now figured are about $60,000. 

This is going to be practically an intolerable situation. A good 
many people are living on boats the year around, and it is getting very 
difficult for that reason. 

The third project is one that was surveyed by the Army engineers 
some years back at the local request, without too much chance of ever 
paying off or being too useful. It meant a lot, but now it is probably 
the most important of the three because of the pulp mill project com- 
ingin. Their first years of logging will be on the south end of Admir- 
alty Island and this channel dredging between Seymour Canal and 
Oliver Inlet located 15 miles due south of Juneau, a long narrow canal 
comes up through there where they could tow logs during the winter- 
time, and if this area was dredged between, they could save hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in towing expense and loss of log booms. You 
have heard this mentioned, this Taku wind which causes a great deal 
of damage. They have lost several booms of logs coming to the pulp 
mill here last year. 

There have been quite a number of boats lost and a lot of lost time 
in traveling because when this wind blows up the icecap up here it is 
up to as high as 90 miles an hour in gusts. It is really dangerous. 

Mr. O’Brien. Are your insurance rates high ? 

Mr. Cowtinc. Your marine insurance rates are very high. If they 
could use this inside channel they could come any time of the year 
without any danger to the log raft. It would save them 6 miles in 
distance to travel, and one of our biggest problems here is to keep logs 
rolling so they are supplied to the mills on a year-round basis, and it 
has been impossible to do that. They shut down during the wintertime 
because they cannot be assured of a supply of logs. 

That project has been surveyed, and I have seen the drafts and 
soundings, and it would take 2 miles of dredging to make a channel 75 
feet wide which would handle flat rafts which would be necessary to 
make the Davis rafts. The big round ones are very expensive to put 
together and you have to make them where you have rough going. 

Mr. O’Brien. What would be the channel depth? 

Mr. Cow.1na. It is proposed to make it to mean low water. That 
would make it available 35 percent of the time of the year, which would 
be plenty. You can figure your towing times to arrive there at slack 
waters and go through. 

The cost would be $905,000. The annual charge is $48,700, and the 
annual benefit now would approximate fifty to sixty thousand. 
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They are surveying the timberlands down there now, the Forest 
Service and the company putting in plywood plants, and the first 10 
years all. the logging will be done on the southern end of Admiralty 
Tsland, and it would be much the closest and safest route to put this in. 
{ know the company is interested now in —— all pressure behind 
it, but when they really get going it is an absolute must that they have 
this because it would take a terrific amount of pulp logs to keep a mill 
like that going. So it has become the most important one of all of our 
projects. It will pay off, it will save countless dollars to the general 
public in fishing boats because there are about 450 who would use that 
route down through there and have a safe passage always. 

One more, and this is as far as I go on that. If there are any ques- 
tions I will be glad to answer them, and then I have one more thing 
to add. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. Just the observation that your salesmanship ability 
is not limited to cars. 

Mr. Cowtinea. I have ben interested in this for a good many years 
and I like boating. It does not mean anything in dollars and cents 
to me, but I like boating and I like the facilities. And these are 
things that are urgently needed to develop this country and I think if 
we can develop it we can get statehood and be on an equal basis with 
everyone else. But if we do not all work to develop it we will not 
get very far. Because you figure on a basis, say, of 120,000 permanent 
residents, not counting the military, here and the vast size of Alaska, 
and I cannot for a moment figure out how we can afford it in compari- 
son with other States which we have to stand up alongside. 

Mr. O’Brien. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I am not going to ask 
about statehood. I think Mr. Sisk has a vested interest in that 
question. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Cowxrine. I would not duck it, I guarantee that. I have no 
political aspirations or anything else. So fire right away. 

Mr. Bartietr. You may have already anticipated one question. 

Mr. Sisk. I want to commend him, as our chairman did. He isa 
pretty good salesman in things other than automobiles. The need 
seems to be general with reference to this boat harbor situation. I 
might say, you are probably aware of that in other areas of Alaska. 
I was just trying to calculate in my mind how many millions of dollars 
could probably very appropriately be spent up here for boat harbors, 
and I understand your needs for that. You feel these things are 
necessary for the future development of Alaska, I believe you said. 

Mr. Cowtrnc. We need to get industrial development up here, bring 
people in. I know my business and all the businesses are suffering in 
the last 2 years. We have just gone down, down, down, because we do 
not have any definite population and definite payrolls to make business 
good. We have a fishing business, a big chunk of it, and that has 
just taken a nosedive, and the people who are fishing now are just 
barely getting by. They have their boat investments, and I have 
known in the few years past a lot of the boats have had to be taken 
away from them because they could not live and make payments on 
them. They had a short season. They are limited to 3 days a week 
for a couple of months. And that is a very sick industry. That is 
all there isto it. It is not going to come back in a hurry, either. 
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Mr. Sisk. That is an interesting observation. Then you attribute 
the decline, let us say, in the industrial development in Alaska in the 
past few years, is due to a collapse in the fishing industry. Is that 
primarily it? 

Mr. Cowtrng. No; that has affected the businesses that were here, 
and what we need are more businesses to come in here to develop re- 
sources, the other resources we have. We have a lot of mining that 
is a difficult situation now because of the high cost of materials and 
labor. 

I worked for the Alaska Juneau Mine as bookkeeper down there, 
and I have a pretty good picture of what it costs to operate a low- 
grade mine, which most of these in southeastern Alaska are. So we 
lost that, and now we are losing fishing, and we have got to bring 
something else in to take its place. It has to be forest resources and, 
perhaps we can get help in developing some of these newer mines like 
the iron mine at Haines and things like that. We have to get all the 
support we can from Washington and any place we can get it to a. 
build up Alaska. We live here because we like it. We certainly will 
do anything we can to build it up. I do not think anything that 
stands still ever gets any place. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me ask you again: What is your position now ? 

Mr. Cowrtne. I am an automobile dealer. 

Mr. Sisk. I thought you mentioned something about being—you 
mean in the past you have been a bookkeeper for some mine? 

Mr. Cowiine. For the Alaska Juneau Mine here in 1938. 

Mr. Sisk. But you are now an automobile dealer here in Juneau? 

Mr. Cowttne. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. For the question that was anticipated then, what is your 
opinion about immediate statehood for Alaska? 

Mr. Cow.rne. I do not think we are ready for immediate statehood. 
I do not think we have the population. I think Alaska is too big to 
support and to handle properly with the population we have. I think 
we are going to have to build up our population to at least double its 
size before we will be ready for it, and in order to do that, we have to 
bring in industries that will bring in people and tax money and things 
like that. I do not think you can take 120,000 people and tax them 
enough to support this country. 

Mr. Sisx. You set a figure, then, of a quarter of a million people 
as a figure to shoot at for statehood ? 

Mr. Cow tine. I think that would be a fair figure, a starting place so 
we could have statehood. I think by that time we would have sufficient 
income to pay for it. 

Mr. Sisk. These are worthy projects that you have appeared here 
in favor of. I deeply appreciate those. But aside from those do you 
have any further comment to make with reference to a recommenda- 
tion that will bring industry into Alaska ? 

Mr. Cow.1ne. To give you a picture of someone coming in here: 
You have additional freight costs, let us say ; you have to compete with 
the same type of business in the States. You have got a terrific cost 
even to get established up here. Everything that is shipped in costs 
you at least 10 percent more in this area. You have higher wages to 
pay. You have a bigger investment in, say, a pulp plant or any other 
type of business, sawmill or anything you want to bring up. You have 
that figure, the costs, to amortize in the first place. Then you have 
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to ship your car to the States in order to sell it and you have got another 
10 percent added on there. That is one of the biggest things that I 
think any industry up here has, a manufacturing concern anyway. 
In order to counteract that, you either have to have tax incentive or 
some means of letting them make a profit against the competition they 
have to meet in Canada or the United States. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel, then, it is going to be necessary that the 
Federal Government offer some incentive to get industry to come up 
here, either through tax incentive or some other : is that right? 

Mr. Cow.inea. I think so, because we are so isolated up here and to 
compete in the same type of businesses here and have them established 
here and compete with those in the States, we have to have some 
assistance on it. I should think a tax incentive for a number of years 
or something to these new businesses coming in would certainly make 
a big difference and appeal to them in coming in. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Do you have any questions, Mr. Utt ? 

Mr. Urr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Just one. I wonder to what extent this channel you 
were mentioning a little while ago would be subject to silting from 
time to time. 

Mr. Cow1ina. None at all. The current is too fast and there is no 
silt to go into it. Mendenhail Bar would—for instance, they have 
Mendenhall River coming out of the glacier which would give some 
silt in that area, but not down here at all. 

It hasn’t changed in 25 years that I know of. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFartanp. I would like to ask Mr. Cowling a question. I 
was interested in your comment that these projects have to pay for 
themselves. Undoubtedly you were referring to the benefit-cost ratio 
of the unit. 

Mr. Cow.ine. Yes. 

Mr. McFarianp. Mr. Cowling, who gets the benefits? 

Mr. Cowine. The people of Alaska, fishing boats, pulp mills, the 
other boats, and everyone who uses them. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I am not insinuating they are not worthy projects. 
I think they are, but I want to bring out the point for the committee 
that they are not reimbursable projects as far as the Federal Govern- 
ment is concerned. They don’t pay for themselves back to the Treas- 
ury; they pay for themselves in benefits to build up the economy of 
the area. 

Mr. Cow tinea. I think that is true of your flood controls and things 
like that. They benefit the people, and eventually in taxes and things 
like that they do come back in. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I agree with you 100 percent. I just wanted to 
have that clear. 

Mr. Cowtina. They don’t pay actual cash to the Government. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is the same formula applied to the States on 
rivers and harbors. 

Mr. McFaruanp. For this type of construction; but because the 
committee has heard so much about projects being reimbursable, I 
wanted to be sure it was plain. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Are any or all of the projects you mentioned ap- 
proved by the Army engineers ¢ 

Mr. Cowtrne. All but the last one I spoke of. That has only been 
coming into prominence in the last several months since this bid on the 
pulp, and it is going to be most important to them, of course. 

Mr. Barter. Are either of the first two authorized by Congress ? 

Mr. Cow1ine. The first one was authorized by Congress in 1945, 
and my understanding is that the boat harbors have been authorized 
because they went to the Bureau of the Budget last fall. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has Congress ever been asked to appropriate funds 
for construction ? 

Mr. Cow.ine. No, they haven’t. It hasn’t ever gone through the 
subcommittee, passed the subcommittee yet. It got waylaid. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has the subcommittee ever been asked to ere 
ate it? Has the Bureau of the Budget ever made submission ? 

Mr. Cowttne. Yes, on the boat harbors last fall. 

Mr. Barrierr. I must correct you on that, Mr. Cowling. 

Mr. Cowtrnc. Maybe you know more about it than I do. 

Mr. Barrierr. The Congress was not asked to appropriate. The 
Congress independently granted money for three Alaska boat harbor 
projects, and I am hopeful this coming winter several more will be 
appropriated for, including the two you mention. 

Mr. Cow.ine. One thing I might point out: I think you get a 
little erroneous idea of how much money all these projects cost. All 
of the approved projects in Alaska wouldn’t amount to $14 million 
altogether. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Cowling, wouldn’t you say, too, that they have 
an economic importance here that perhaps couldn’t be matched any- 
where else in the development of an industry in the country ? 

Mr. Cowttnc. That is true. 

Mr. O’Brien. You say all the approved projects. You mean all 
the authorized projects that are pending? 

Mr. Cowrtne. All the ones that have been approved by Congress 
pending getting funds for them. It amounted to about $9 million 
last year, and I think is $12 million now for all of Alaska. So if we 
got a million dollars a year on each one of these projects, it still 
wouldn’t amount to a great amount of money for a territory the size 
of Alaska. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartterr. Few places with so little amount of money do so 
much good. 

Mr. Cowtinc. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am a bit puzzled in respect to that which you said 
about the decline of industry here now. 

Mr. Cow1ina. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you believe that the Territory’s population can 
be added to and its industry enlarged and its business increased under 
our present Territorial status? 

Mr. Cow tne. I don’t know enough about State government and 
Territorial government and how they affect those things to give you an 
answer on that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Let me make myself clear. I am not trying to project 
you into the realm of State government now, but I am wondering 
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how the kind of government we have had so long is going to lead us 
ahead ia the future if it hasn’t in the past. 

Mr. Cowuina. I think it should be a big project of the legislature to 
foster and promote’ bringing in new businesses, to recommend to Con- 
gress that they have tax relief, and to see their own Territorial taxes 
aren’t set up so they drive out investment capital rather than bring 
it in, 

Mr. Bartierr. The Territorial legislature has granted, has it not, 
certain tax incentives for new businesses? 

Mr. Cowiine. Yes. I think that has done very well and I think it 
should be carried forward to future business. 

Mr. O’Brien. Does the Territory have a department of commerce ! 

Mr. Barrierr. It has the equivalent—— 

Mr. Cow.ine. You can answer it better than I can. 

Mr. Bartterr. It has somewhat the equivalent, Mr. O’Brien, in the 
Alaska Resource Revelopment. Board. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to ask one question, as long as Mr. 
Sisk has developed something of a pattern here, and it is definitely a 
pattern. Do you have any explanation—and certainly you talk to 
u great many people in your business—do you have any explanation 
for the fact that so much of the antistatehood sentiment seems to be 
concentrated in Juneau and was barely detectable in other parts of the 
Territory? At least it wasn’t detected by us. Is there some peculiar 
geographical, political, or other reason that would account for that? 
That is just your personal opinion. I am curious about it. 

Mr. Cowtinc. It depends on who are testifying, and political beliefs 
have a lot to do with it—whether they are business or not, whether they 
have anything to gain from a State government. It seems so to me. 
I often wonder that question myself. I have had very definite views on 
it always. 

Mr. O’Brien. You admit there is quite a difference, for example, 
between Anchorage and Nome? 

Mr. Cowiine. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. And yet in both places we found, unless we were being 
badly misled, overwhelming sentiment for statehood. 

Now, so far, while there might be some witnesses who will answer 
differently to Mr. Sisk’s $64 question, I find the opposite pattern here, 
and I was just wondering if there was some one reason in your mind 
for that. Not that they don’t have a perfect right to feel that way. 
I am not quarreling with it, I am just curious. 

Mr. Cowtine. I really can’t answer that, whether it has to do with 
all of the Federal money that has been poured in up there. It seems 
like that would make it the other way. I really don’t know. I know 
businessmen here generally are all for statehood. I haven’t heard 
anyone opposed to statehood. 

Mr. O’Brien. In Juneau ? 

Mr. Cow1inea. Not statehood eventually. I haven’t really talked to 
anyone who is opposed to statehood altogether. Most of us want state- 
hood, but we don’t think we are ready ior it, and that seems to be the 


preponderance of opinion I get, except for the people who definitely 
want it now. And as near as I can figure out, the ones I hear say that 
are the politicians themselves. : 

Mr. O’Brien. These people with whom we have talked, I think we 
ran into a minimum of 


politicians because we weren’t interested in 
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that. We can talk to many politicians in Washington or even in our 
own conversations among ourselves. We were not particularly inter- 
ested in the reaction of politicians, as such. But we did find, and it 
is inescapable, the record will show it all the way through, that not 
only did they favor statehood in these other places, but immediate 
statehood. Now here we find “Yes, but we are not ready. We should 
double our population.” And it is quite a curious thing to me. I 
know that opinions differ in different places, but this is the only place 
so far where we have run into that. 

I do have this feeling—it is a personal feeling—that sometimes the 
espousal of statehood now, worthy as it may be, can cause people to 
push aside some other helpful things for Alaska. In other words, 
statehood or nothing. And I feel that Congress can move as speedily 
as possible toward statehood and at the same time do many things 
that will make you a stronger State when you get it. Of course, as 
far as immediate is concerned I wouldn’t be too much worried about 
that. Itisn’t going to be the day after tomorrow. 

Mr. Cowtrne. You can see that. I have noticed in the papers and 
things like that that the biggest percentage of statehood boosters are 
in the Anchorage area. I don’t know why that is. There must be 
some definite reason for that. , 

Mr. O’Brien. Don’t misunderstand me. J wasn’t talking about 
Anchorage. You may think Anchorage put its brand on us. That 
isnot true. We were a great many places—Point Barrow, Fairbanks, 
Nome, Palmer, King Salmon. So I think we had a pretty good cross 
section. 

Mr. Cowie. It seems it comes from that area. I don’t know why. 
I haven’t been up there in a number of years. I spent a couple of 
years there at one point. 

Mr. McFartanp. I would like to ask Mr. Cowling if he doesn’t think 
the politician expresses the view of the majority of the people. 

Mr. Urr. He tries to. 

Mr. Cowtrnc. Don’t get me started on that, because I have some 
of the damnedest views on some politicians, and I think some are honor- 
able and some aboveboard and some 

Mr. O’Brren. May I say from my own observation that I have 
found that is true of bankers and teachers and every group in the 
society. 

Mr. Cow1rnea. That is right. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I might add this, too: That if you were to scoop 
up 435 people all over the country and keep scooping them, I don’t 
think you would do any better than you do in Congress, and there are 
a lot of politicians there. 

Mr. Cow11nc. That is very true. 

Mr. O’Brien. I say that as a man who is a recent convert to politics. 
I wrote about politics for 30 years and some of the opinions I had 
before I met politicians in action are very different from the ones I 
have now. Maybe that is self-interest. I don’t know. 

Mr. Cowttne. I said at first I am not running for political office 
and am very adverse to politics. 

Mr. O’Brien. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. O’Brien. I wonder if the individual boater is as high-princi- 
pled as he wants his representative to be. Does he always support 
the honest guy who doesn’t worry about politics? 

Mr. Taytor. You are an automobile agent here in Juneau? 

Mr. Cowtrna. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. I don’t want you to say what kind of automobiles you 
handle, but how much is the differential between the cost of a new 
automobile in Juneau and, we will say, picked up in Detroit? 

Mr. Cowttnea. For instance, on lower priced cars, on one of the Big 
Three, the freight from Detroit to Seattle is $141 and the freight from 
Seattle up here is about $230. 

Mr. Tay or. $230 up here? 

Mr. Cowtina. To Juneau. 

Mr. Taytor. That would be about $370? 

Mr. Cowrrna. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. How do most of those cars come ? 

Mr. Cowrrna. Rail to Seattle, then steamship. 

Mr. Taytor. Are there any of those cars coming up the Alcan High- 
way to Haines Junction and down ¢ 

Mr. Cow tina. No; it is too long a trip. When cars were short 
right after the war some were driven from the Eastern States to An- 
chorage and Fairbanks because of the terrific demand, but not in 
here. 

Mr. Taytor. Is the used-car market good in the Juneau area? 

Mr. Cowtine. No; it is just medium. We fight pretty hard to get 
rid of used cars, and it holds down our sale of new cars to a certain 


extent. There is probably an inventory of $35,000 to $40,000 worth 
of used cars in here now. 

Mr. Taytor. That would be the same with all cars? 

Mr. Cow1ine. We 7 oe on the same profit as they do in Detroit 


on an automobile and have all the added freight to bring the car up 
here. So we are handicapped that way. We are handicapped terri- 
bly by everything being so seasonal—your logging, lumbering, and 
fishing. You make money during the summer and in the wintertime 
you starve to death. 

Mr. Taytor. We have heard it said in the States you could buy a 
new car, drive up to Alaska, leave it here, make enough money to fly 
back home, and have a vacation without any expense to yourself. 

Mr. Cowtine. That is no longer true. It was true up until, say, 
last year. That was done a great deal but riot any more. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Cowling, I would like to speed Alaska’s popula- 
tion along toward that quarter of a million mark. The last estimate 
the Bureau of the Census made in July 1954, gave the civilian popuia- 
tion of Alaska as 159,000 instead of the 120,000 you mentioned. 

Mr. Cow.ine. I understood that. I realize it is about that figure. 
I understood that took in a great number of the military population. 
I mean it took in the ones that were living in homes and things like 
that. 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes, all the military dependents. But, of course, 
they are part of the people. 

Would you think the majority of Alaskans are for or against state- 
hood ? 

Mr. Cow.1nea. I would say about 50-50. That is just my personal 
opinion. That is the feeling I get. 
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Mr. O’Brien. You mean in Juneau or in Alaska as a whole? 

Mr. Cowtinc. Alaska as a whole; 50 percent are for statehood even- 
tually and 50 percent for statehood now. That seems to be about 
the size of it. 

Mr. O’Brien. I must say this: That the opponents elsewhere escaped 
our attention in the same degree that the bear and the moose and the 
caribou did. 

Mr. Cowttna. I couldn’t speak of Anchorage there because I have no 
idea of what 

Mr. Barttett. That is the point I am going to make—you haven't 
been to Fairbanks and Anchorage and other areas. 

Mr. Cowx1Na. I am talking about this area. 

Mr. Sisk. Actually, you are basing your opinion on what you know 
about, which is the Juneau area alone. You feel that. 50 percent. of 
the people i in the Juneau area are in favor of immediate statehood ? 

Mr. Cowitine. That is about right. 

Mr. O’Brren. In the Juneau area? 

Mr. Cowitna. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. For our evidence that would actually show that Alaska 
is overwhelmingly in favor of statehood. That is the point I wanted 
to bring out. 

Mr. Cow tna. I think they are, but when they are going to have it 
would be something different. 

Mr. Barttetr. Mr. Cowling, if the elected representative of the 
people, a politician, if you please, a Delegate in Congress felt that a 
great majority of the people of this distr ict were in favor of statehood, 
and he himself were ver y deeply committed to it personally, do you 
think he ought to try to advance the cause of statehood or take : a stand 
against it? 

“Mr. Cowie. I think he should, and I think he should advance the 
things that would help the Territory to handle statehood. 

Mr. Bartierr. Such as? 

Mr. Cow1tnc. Such as assisting to bring in new industries, assisting 
to make the atmosphere right for bringing in new capital or getting 
Government projects that ¢ ould help the countr y- 

Mr. Bartverr. Well, more precisely—let’s put it on a personal 
basis—what would you have me do specifically in that direction ? 

Mr. Cowxinc. Working from Washington, D. C. Well, I think 
you have been doing a wonderful job. Politics aside—I might be on 
the other side of the fence—as far as I am concerned I think you have 
been. 

Mr. Bartiert. I thank you for that, but I am looking for suggestions 
that would be helpful to me. 

Mr. Cowtrnc. I know you are. I think you have done a marvelous 
job in promoting the things. You get the information from chambers 
of commerce and different things like that we work on and send the 
information to you, what we think about certain projects, and you 
have follow a them up and then keep us posted on the things that are 
coming up. I don’t know of any definite things that you can assist 
some way in unless to assist some way in helping to get tax cuts for 10 
years, say, when business gets started. That would help. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am sure Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Sisk, and Mr. Utt will 
correct me if 1 am wrong in saying when this committee convenes in 
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Washington next January there certainly will be an inquiry into that 
subject. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to say, while Mr. Bartlett believes that 
a majority of people in the Territory favor statehood and has worked 
in that direction, I can assure the people of Alaska that he does not 
march up and down the corridors all day long in Washington with a 
statehood banner; he spends an awful lot of time trying to get other 
things for Alaska—mental health, fisheries. 

Mr. Cow1ine. He has done a marvelous job. 

Mr. O’Brien. I don’t know how he does it. I am sure if we had as 
many complicated problems in my district I would step aside and go 
back to the newspaper world. 

Mr. Cowiine. Well, he must have been doing a good job to keep 
putting him in there. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Cowling, on many counts. 

The next witness is Felix Toner. Identify yourself for the record. 





STATEMENT OF FELIX TONER, REPRESENTING THE JUNEAU 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Toner. I am Felix Toner, representing the Juneau Chamber 
of Commerce. Iam in the selling-engineering business in Juneau. 

The problem I would like to present to the committee and request 
they do their best to see we have some positive action on the next time 
is the matter of tidelands here in Alaska. I believe that there is a bill 
presently before Congress, introduced by Delegate Bartlett, in which 
all of the tidelands of the Territory would be transferred to the Ter- 
ritory for transfer or sale to private individuals in some cases and in 
other cases they would be held in trust for various departments and 
agencies throughout the Territory. 

The bill itself is complete in scope, covers them all, but the problem 
that I would like to present covers just the specific portion of those 
tidelands. 

The situation is particular to southeastern Alaska, and of the parts 
of southeastern Alaska most greatly influenced or troubled by it, 
Juneau is one. We have a situation here where the entire lower part 
of our town, approximately, I would say, 25 percent of the land area 
of this community is tidelands area that has been filled in and improved 
by the people of the community. 

Now they have no possessor right with the underlying tidelands, they 
merely have a possessor right to the improvements they construct 
thereon. The entire waterfront area from one end of town to the 
other is held in that manner. 

There is difficulty in securing any type of financing to place improve- 
ments there. Anyone who wants to make a decent improvement or 
construct a building of any size that requires large financing finds it 
practically impossible. 

During the years that the RFC was in operation the Government 
would not consider financing on tidelands because there was no title 
that could be presented. The same applied, too, on FHA projects 
such as multiple housing units under title 608, and things of that 

nature: They couldn’t be financed when the property was located on 
tidelands. 

In Juneau some of the prime commercial and industrial property is 
located on the tideland areas, and the proposal that I would like to 
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present for consideration is that within the corporate limits of the 
communities of Alaska that the tidelands be transferred to private 
ownership from the meander line, which is mean higher high water 
to mean lower low water. That is a rather small segment of the tide- 
lands throughout the Territory, but it is a very important section to 
all of the communities that are involved. 

As for a form in which that could be done, I think the formal process 
of either appointing the Bureau of Land Management as trustee to 
dispose of them or the Territory to act as trustee to dispose of them 
would be the form of handling it. The manner of determining the 

value of them, I believe, should be left to appraisement boards set up 
amongst local people in each of the communities involved. The ap- 
praisement board could arrive at a reasonable price for the underlying 
right, and once that had been determined the present owners would 
have an opportunity to purchase and secure clear title to that land. 

The moneys that were taken in on that basis, I would propose that 
they be converted into the school fund of the community. If there is 
a school district in existence, they should go to the school district. If 
the town does not have a school district but is actually purely an in- 
corporated city, I believe the funds should go to the incorporated city 
for use on the school maintenance, operation, and construction. All of 
our schools need money to take care of the growing child population, 
and they are scraping the barrel in ways and means of extrac ting money 
from various sources. I think there would be a great benefit to the 
entire area if that were done, particularly from that standpoint, and, 
in addition, it would permit people who want to go ahead and build 
things to secure financing and put in the industrial structures they 
would like to construct in those areas. 

Quite a few of them are ideal building sites, and there has been any 
number of developments proposed, and most of them have fallen 
through because of lack of financing. Our local lending institutions, 
it is impossible for them to make loans of the character, or rather the 
size. All they can do is participate with some stateside banking insti- 
tution in setting up the loan program, but your stateside institution 
simply won't touch anything on tidelands because there is no clear: 
title involved, it is a questionable title. 

So I would certainly hope that the committee could give considera- 
tion to some action on that at the next session of Congress if at all 
possible. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would just like to observe: It strikes me as a very 
sensible propos: al. I just wonder, if we were to separate this particular 
suggestion of yours from the general tidelands transfer, do you think 
it might hurt the main bill? Or are you content to take a half a loaf 
now and hope for the rest ? 

Mr. Toner. I would put it this way: I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion that everyone in Alaska would like to see all of the tidelands given 
to Alaska. But don’t we run into the possibility we will get into a 
hassel such as existed over the oil lands in Texas or California and 
we lose the whole thing? This would be a minimum, let us say. It 
wouldn't be a half a loaf, it would be an eighth of a loaf we would like: 
to get now and keep chewing away as we go y along. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Reames Mr. Sisk ? 
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Mr. Sisk. Just one thing I would like to explore for just a moment. 
This is strictly exploratory. That is the question of interest rates up 
here. I believe other witnesses have mentioned the fact that 8 per- 
cent is the rate on practically all the money used here. Is that right / 

Mr. Toner. No. You have varying interest rates in this commu- 
nity. It depends entirely on the risk. The interest rates are as low as 
4 and as high as 8. On Federal guaranteed stuff—FHA, VA, and 
things like that—I believe it is 414; some 4. I think FHA was 414 
just this past summer. 

Good mortgage loans in larger sums, twenty, thirty, forty thousand 
dollars, you ‘will find those at five. Residential mortgage loans in 
excess of five or six thousand dollars, conventional loans through 
banks, you will find those at 6 percent. 

Commercial risk loans, logging, fishing loans, things like that, have 
a risk factor in them. You will find those are 8 percent. Small per 
sonal loans are 6 percent discount. 

Mr. Sisk. That is interesting, because there have been so many wit 
nesses who mentioned the interest rates. I think even up at Kodiak 
they mentioned 8 percent, and I had just about come to the conclusion 
that apparently was the general interest rate. Of course, one of your 
needs up here is to encourage industry to come in. If some cheap 
money were available up here, would that not help more than any 
thing else ? 

Mr. Toner. I believe the rates I mentioned there are reasonably 
cheap money. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes: if you can get 4 percent money up here, somewhere 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. Toner. That would be FHA-guaranteed paper. But I cor- 
rected myself to say that is now 414 percent. 

Mr. O'Brien. Would the gentleman yield 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Would you not say that your interest rates here are 
much more favorable than in the Territory generally because they are 
substantially lower ? 

Mr. Toner. I know they are; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. That is probably true that you have a much more favor- 
able interest rate here. Certainly I know in a lot of large develop- 
ments, particularly if they were in the position they were going to have 
to pay vor 8 percent interest, they are just not interested because they 

‘an’t pay that kind of interest and operate. 

Mr. Toner. That is true. 

Mr. Stsk. That is one of the things I was interested in. 

We will get down to my particular question then. Are you in favor 
of immediate statehood ? 

Mr. Toner. I am in favor of immediate statehood. I just qualify 
that by saying with a proper bill. In other words, I believe that this 

Territory ‘should get the things to which it is entitled. 

Mr. Sisk. Very good. I am interested in that. What would you 
consider some of the terms? Would you outline quickly some of the 
outstanding terms of a proper bill ? 

Mr. Toner. The seal herds, fisheries, lands. 

Mr. Stsk. What percentage of the land? 

Mr. Toner. Now you put me in an awfully awkward position. We 
are in southeastern ‘Alaska. I think, if I am correct, 99 percent of 
the Territory is presently federally owned. 
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Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Toner. I think you will find in southeastern Alaska 99.9 per- 
cent of the Territory is federally owned. Down here we have a very 
difficult problem of determining what percentage you could take. We 
have just one great big national forest, with the exception of a very 
small part of the upper portion which is part of the public domain in 
and around Haines and Skagway. I personally would favor that all 
of southeastern Alaska be transferred to the Territory for adminis- 
tration of the forests. That would be my personal feeling because I 
think we in the Territory would probably benefit more. 

With respect to the remainder of the Territory, I would say per- 
centagewise in round numbers—it is an awfully difficult thing. 

Mr. Bartterr. Will the gentlemen yield ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Bartterr. Let me ask you, then, if you believe the grant in the 
statehood bi!l which was reported by this committee of something like 
103 million acres out of a total of 385 million acres would suffice? 

Mr. Toner. No, I don’t believe it would. 

Mr. Sisk. You feel a hundred million acres would not be a suffi- 
cient amount of land to be turned over to the State? 

Mr. Toner. I don’t believe so, for this reason: That I don’t know 
whether out of that land the State could get enough good land to 
make it worth while. I am talking blind now, to be frank with you, 
because I have never considered the entire Territory with respect to 
the possibility of picking a piece of land. I know very well if you 
held that ratio in southeastern Alaska, which is about a third of 1 
percent, that we would get nothing. 

Mr. O’Brien. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brten. Would you, as an advocate or supporter of immediate 
statehood, look with favor upon an omnibus bill passed by Congress 
containing many of the concessions that you want and which might be 
‘alled a prestatehood omnibus bill ? 

Mr. Toner. I would favor anything that would get us our resources. 

Mr. O’Brien. If we passed a bill containing these things that you 
mention, do you think it would expedite statehood? Do you think 
you would be in a position to become strong enough if you are not now ? 

Mr. Toner. I believe it would. In other words, anything that will 
enable us to build up our economy will hasten statehood. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. For an observation. The 103-million-acre grant— 
perhaps you misunderstood me. 

Mr. Toner. I missed you there. 

Mr. Barriterr. Was on the order of 27 percent of the entire land 
area of the Territory or State, whichever you want to call it, compared 
to 11 percent as the highest grant whichever went to any previous 
State. 

Mr. Toner. Then I would have to correct myself. As I heard your 
numbers I immediately translated them into a very small percentage. 

Mr. Sisk. I think it was close to 30. 

Mr. Barrierr. Twenty-seven percent, I believe. 

Mr. Toner. If you are talking in terms of that ratio, yes, I would 
have to correct the negative answer that I gave previously. I think 
we would be able to do something with that. 
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Mr. Sisk. In other words, I had a figure in mind of somewhere close 
to a third of the land that would be given to the proposed State. 

Mr. Toner. That would be adequate. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. O’Brien? 

Mr. O’Brien. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Just one moment, and only one. I want to say, in 
line with your original testimony, that I believe you advance a very 
good idea, and if there should be any difficulty at all with the general 
tidel: ands bill, as there conceivably might be, the committee should 
recognize the urgency of this very local situation in the seacoast tow ns, 
because the passage of such legislation would be of instrumental help 
in promoting the general w elfare. 

Thank you, Mr. Toner. 

Now the committee is going to be obliged to adjourn earlier this 
afternoon than it has to date in the Territory, and I believe in all 
probability we will have time for only one more witness. 

I should mention here the reason why we are going to adjourn rela- 
tively early, and that is because Governor Heintzlem: in has been good 
enough to arrange this reception for the members of the committee at 
the Governor’s mansion, and we have got to get ready to go. 

Before calling the next witness, I would like to ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the record a ver y useful, it appears to me, staff memo- 

‘andum prepared for the Alaska Legislative Council, under date of 
September 20, 1955, entitled “Staff Memorandum No. 4,” which has to 
do with Alaska Territorial tax collections for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955. 

It shows, among other things, that the tax collections in Alaska 
decreased 1 percent. in the 12- month period ending June 30, 1955. It 
also shows that State tax collections, the same period, increased in 41 
States and the remaining 7 had decreases. 

It also reveals some very interesting figures with respect to per 

capita taxes. The memorandum states that average State taxes per 

capita increased from $70.31 to $72.25 during the period ; that in 1954 
14 States had higher per capita tax collections than Alaska; that in 
1955 17 States had higher per capita tax collections. 

The memorandum includes, by way of a table, a comparison of 
Territorial tax collections in Alaska and likewise includes a compari- 
son of the per capita tax collections in Alaska and the 48 States. 

If the members do not believe it is too lengthy, I think it would be 
very worth while to have in the record. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 
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STAFF MEMORANDUM NO. 4 










To: Members of the Alaska Legislative Council. 
Subject: Alaska Territorial tax collections for fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 

comparison with State averages for same period, and with Territorial tax 
collections for fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 
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Territorial tax collections for the 12-month period ending June 30, 1955, 
amounted to $15,723,694. This amount represents approximately a 1 percent 
decrease from 1954 fiscal year collections of $15,880,830. Figures released August 
26, 1955, by the United States Bureau of the Census (State Tax Collections in 
1955) indicate that State tax collections increased 4.5 percent within the same 
period. 

State tax collections in 1955 showed increases over 1954 collections in 41 States, 
while the remaining 7 reported decreases. 

Total 1955 tax collections in individual States ranged from $1.3 billions in 
California to $20 millions in Nevada. 

Per capita Alaska Territorial tax collections were $75.59 in 1955, showing 
slight decrease from the $77.47 per capita collections of 1954. Average State 
taxes per capita increased from $70.31 to $72.25 during the same period. In 1954 
14 States had higher per capita tax collections than Alaska. In 1955 17 States 
had higher per capita tax collections. 


Attached are four tables providing detailed summaries of 1955 tax collections, 
as follows: 


Table I. Comparison of Territorial tax collections in Alaska, 1953-54 and 
1954-55. 

Table II. Comparison of per capita tax collections, 1954 and 1955—48 States 
and Alaska. 

Table III. Per capita tax collections, 1955. 


Table IV. Percent distribution of tax collections, 1955, State average and 
Alaska. 


Norr.—All figures on State taxes taken from U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, State Tax Collections in 1955, August 26, 1955. Amounts of Territorial 
tax receipts were taken from quarterly reports of the Territorial treasurer, except insur- 
ance and corporation licenses and taxes which were supplied by the department of finance. 


TABLE I.—Comparison of territorial tax collections in Alaska, 1953-54 and 
1954-55 (periods from July 1 to June 30) 























| 
Tax 1953-54 1954-55 | Increase or 
decrease 
= prea dinmsianeemepeiaiemmeesneitsl enininnensgies posioal ink thet 
| | 
(a) Gross receipts and sales: | 
Motor fuel oil tax___._.-------- ames | $1, 297, 057 $1, 355, 570 |.._..... 
Liquor excise _- - _- Spek Shieh deb backs chow ata 1, 566, 625 Rider 1.3 ics..t 
Business license ies cde aisles Siaiiliiadas <tc akake bed 1, 423, 194 1 ies enced 
Insurance taxes. ee tne ee es ea ee | 386, 462 372, 452 : L 
I NE ion ss xh Sketlee ~> binds 50 Ger itvsere oto. : 
Tobacco tax___.- Seucaetanbbotare digas nant 808, 735 cee ie eft ee 
—_— a | cre tS 
ae baminin ani bance 5, 482, 123 5, 484, 466 | $2, 343 
(6) License and privilege: 
Fish trap license ata a eiaig en acconme 292, 600 277, 400 | 
Commercial fishing, etc_-_-.........-.------------.--- | 185, 056 214, 502 |__ 
Sport fishing license ---.--~------ i hiampindan wn imaiied 29, 139 36, 174 
See ee Sid aie. oe 446, 631 412, 508 | 
6 a ee ee eee eee | 47, 098 49, 090 |_ 
oo Se ee ee ee | 43, 687 41, 919 | 
Meotor-vehicle registration................--....-..-.. | 718, 335 700, 615 
Driver licenses... .....-- pik ociy wiaeai el dit ok totaal hain 69, 029 253, 361 | 
Cpe Oe Paree. 2. etc dli ae 71, 884 73, 574 | 
I NN 8k hs onic nstiips vdeeceke ahaehesuan 52, 600 63, 863 | 
IE WEE andiaidac checcsenuscoses Sdhneslenneacee 2, 320 1, 554 | 
Teacher’s certificates... ....___- 2, 268 1, 498 | 
Pilot and aircraft registration _- Se encaatie 705 368 
Professions regulatory licenses..................-...- 14, 721 17, 259 | 
a ee ay eee eee ct eoancas 3, 320 3, 362 | 
Subtotal -__------.-.--------------------+----+-------- 1, 979, 393 2, 147, 047 | 167, 654 


(c) Income and inheritance: Fi MN Be ir 
Net income tax__-___--- 6, 504, 618 5, 854, 544 
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Inheritance _ - Aceebedbe bbcaeaeh decsdnats 56, 057 37, 266 
i an eee aile cdeeeecieS, 6,560,675 | 5,891,810 | (668, 865) 
(d) Property: Property tax (repealed)....................... ii 5082. ee 84, 830. ipsa 79, 748 
(e) Severance and production: Raw fish tax___...._..__._- F oe 1, 569, 165. ~ 1,867, 311 ‘ve 298, 146 
(f) Poll and capitation tax: School tax_...............2-222_.- RO § O41 ~~ 947, 917 : ae ~ (35, 024) 
a Wins: iat i ene leh ies 4481) ~~ 8131 ~~, 198) 
Totes Remeber el WW) 3 os Lai. a 880, 830 15, 723, 694 | > (157, 136) 
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TABLE I1].—Comparison of per capita tax collections, 1954 and 1955 (48 States 
and Alaska) 


State 


Average, 48 States__.. 


Washington... 
Delaware - - 
California 
Louisiana -- 

New Mexico--_- 
W yoming 
Nevada-- 
Oklahoma 
Michigan - - -- 
Colorado 

Florida ‘ 
Arizona --. 
Oregon... 
Minnesota . -- 
Connecticut 

New York-_-- 
Maryland 
Alaska- 

lowa. : 
Wisconsin. -_-.. 
Utah__. toe 
North Carolina... 
North Dakota----- . 
Kansas eames 
Rhode Island. -..---. 
Vermont. cane 
South Carolina-_. 
Ohio. oe 
Massachusetts - - - 
Montana be 
West Virginia---- 
Georgia . ------- 
Maine... ..- 
Idaho-_. 
Tennessee ‘ 
South Dakota 
Indiana _. 

Illinois. 
Pennsylvania 
Texas __ 

Virginia 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Missouri 
Kentucky 
Alabama 

New Hampshire 


Nebraska. - ..-- Ras oe ae 


New Jersey -- ..- 


1953-54 1954-5 
Amount Rank Amount 
$70. 31 | $72. 25 
107. 86 2 | 115. 54 
116. 89 1 111. 23 
101. 92 | 4 106. 29 
102. 19 3 103. 80 
99. 98 | 5 102. 70 
97. 53 6 98. 68 
86. 64 9 93. 56 
90. 47 | 7 | 92. 78 
89.95 | s 91. 95 
80. 00 | 12 | 88. 75 
5 13 | 83. 37 
10 | 80. 88 
14 | 79. 21 
11 | 79. 08 
17 | 78.19 
18 77.77 
23 | 76. 55 
15 75. 59 
20 75. 00 
19 74. 61 
16 | 72. 61 
24 | 72. 33 
25 72. 22 
26 | 71. 69 
27 | 71 
21 70. 53 
22 | 70. 09 
31 | 68. 29 
29 | 67. 50 
32 | 
30 
33 
35 
34 | 
37 | 
38 | 
28 
36 
39 
40 
| 43 
45 | 
4} 
44 
4s | 
46 
42 
47 
49 











Rank 
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TABLE III.—Per capita tag collections, 1955 (State average and Alaska) 
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(a) Sales and gross receipts 
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Na oink en gett tee de cha ines innate aed atin aed. | 4.13 | 2. 86 sp 
INE. 5.2 crs bi, ch ban Goa Sea Sutke node Raced okaudbbdkenakie j 1.79 | 2. 31 S} 
1 eer pti ABR AR BOOE pce AGO sah Sal Foal abate to 
ey Eeens Ce rie os dS 5. Sodie ec eeoen sk 5 al i 
Motor Vebioles and operators..........-..-<--------0sceo-cce-c-<- 4.94 | 7.39 to 
SE SII < cc oda beret hobo cdoccach-saexscedccacceeat 3 . 66 7 co 


Liquor license - - -_--- 
panes and Ts 


) Income ed Balberttanes... ........-cecesn--ccoccs--n--- 






Pgs bk ec deed wand donaneatiawns eee 15 | . 36 ol 
Death and gift_......----- | 





































Wprtloceenenngacbusenees is 
Se ar ox on Sis hot pnedows ba Veg aed de ab thbensoueae bomeaeemecal é . m 
(e) Severance sla tate ls ilies nis ec adlian Oc adn wale cea aak ead 2b detente 8.98 1.89 
() Other..__- ee ee gee: Bank 3st a eee 1g j lo 
b: 
1 Less than 1 cent per capita. ce 
- ° b . . can . W 
TasB_E 1V.—Percent distribution of State taz collections, 1955 (State average : 
and Alaska) ‘ 
pe Nae oe ja ese eat tl 
Ta r Alaska | United States A 
ax source | Alaske average V 
Percent Percent c 
I II oi Fi RES sce dea i ncsiatraspicimanins 1 
1 I oo ain re are oes c cba encconedans | 
General sales or gross receipts __-- . 22. c 
Motor fuels ‘ ‘ _— ‘ 8.6 | 20. 
Liquor- - -- a bbw awe anes 9.4 | 4.1 
Tobacco ‘ . t faa g : 5.5 4.0 
Insurance - ‘ ; : \ <akeekmed 2.4 | 3.2 t 
Ges cose. suse ( 
(b) License and privilege. ...........--...-- 5 | ] 
| > | 
Motor vehicle and operators ; ; jamie dN 6.5 | 10. 2 1 
Corporation franchise ___- ‘ | 3 | 2.3 
Liquor license 2.6 | <a 
Hunting and fishing. | 3.4 2 
Other. 8 


| @ 
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(c) Income and inheritance 









Net income 
Death and gift 









(d) Property - / 5 . 
(e) Severance and Production. . : | 11.9 2.6 
(f) Other. ca a ; | 1.6 1.0 





1 Less than 0.01 percent. 












Mr. Barrierr. I would like to call now Mr. Fred Eastaugh, of 
Juneau, president of the Alaska Chamber of Commerce. The com- 
mittee had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with Mr. Eastaugh in 
Anchorage, Cordova, and Palmer and Seward, and we enjoyed your 
company. 
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STATEMENT OF FRED EASTAUGH, PRESIDENT, ALASKA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Eastaven. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the record, my name is Fred Eastaugh, I am president of the 
Alaska Chamber of C ommerce, and I am appearing on its behalf. 

This presentation will be made as quickly as possible. It is mainly 
for the purpose of getting on the record the resolutions : adopted by the 
Alaska Chamber of Commerce in its April meeting in Juneau this 
spring. In order that it may more fully appear, I am going to refer 
to each very shortly by descriptive title. 

No. 1 concerns transport: ition hearings and the request that Sena- 
tor Magnuson hold them in Alaska. As we all know, that is forth- 
COMERS, and this resolution can be considered achieved. 

No. 2 concerns the A-route from Hazelton. That was the subject 
of Mr. “McLean’ s presentation this morning. 

If I may, I would like to supplement his presentation with one 
observ ation : Historically, our tourists come from the west coast. That 
is the great majority of them. And most of them travel by auto- 
mobile. When the automobile tourist arrives in the Northwest they 
look at the highway map and see that to reach Anchorage and Fair- 
banks by road is approximately 2,500 miles. Should the “A-route and 
connections into southeastern Alaska be built or, I should say rather, 
when that time comes, the automobile tourist can reach Alaska in 
approximately 1,300 miles of highway travel. I think that by cutting 
that distance in half it will not be a case of diversion from western 
Alaska, but it will greatly increase the pool of available tourists and 
will increase greatly the number of tourist dollars spent in Alaska. 

Formerly southeastern was the section of Alaska most greatly 
concerned in the A-route. Now I am very happy to report that both 
Anchorage and Fairbanks, the big interior cities, are very much 
behind this resolution because it will decrease the distance from those 
cities to the Pacific Northwest by approximately 600 miles. 

Also, I should like to say that the Northwest is very much interested, 
that is, Seattle and Portland, very much interested in the construction 
of that route because it will reduce the highway mileage and put it ina 
better position to compete with, well, the Minne: apolis. and Great Falls 
trade. They want that done for that reason. 

The third resolution is a highway program. Alaska is very desirous 
of participating in that highway program. I understand that Dele- 
gate Bartlett made very strong arguments in the committee hearings, 
based mainly, I believe, on the fact that we would be taxed for 
construction of State highways. It is rather a novel experience. 

Mr. Bartterr. I should add, if you will permit, that before that 
time I presented a special formula, devised by my self, asking them 
to give us $5 million a year extra for the Alaska Road Commission. 
They rejected that. 

Mr. Eastraven. I think that would possibly be a very equitable 
solution if we couldn’t come under that program, that the alternative 
should be considered. I think it has a great deal of merit. 

No. 4 is more or less past consideration. It refers to the constitu- 
tional convention and the recommendation of suitable delegates. 

No. 5 isa very important resolution. It concerns hydro development 
and requests additional funds for stream-gaging studies. I am sure 
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that the chamber considers this one of the most important present and 
future problems concerning Alaska: That the great Yukon River is 
becoming the center of attention, that the time will come when Ameri- 
can delegates will have to sit down with Canadian delegates and agree 
upon what is to be done. We greatly fear that by lack of engineering 


studies the American delegates will not be sufficiently armed with vital off 
and necessary information. fr 

Mr. O’Brien. Do I understand that we have no gage presently on tic 
the Yukon in the Rampart section ? 

Mr. Eastaven. I believe that preliminary surveys, what you might al 
call reconnaissance studies, have been made, but there is no informa- m 
tion of the type required for high-level discussions of such great 
importance. A 

Mr. O’Brren. In other words, Canada would go into those discus- T 
sions much better equipped than we would. They do have such infor- 
mation. tl 

Mr. Eastaven. I might be stretching a point, but T believe that n 
Canada is fully informed on every stream from the joint Washington- 

British Columbia border right up to every tributary going into the k 
Yukon. They have aerial surveys, and they have also conducted a t 
number of road surveys, dating back from 1865, which is the earliest c 
one I know, a handwritten report by Colonel Bulkley. Also they v 
have the advantage of the early Telegraph Trail surveys. C 

Resolution No. 6 deals with Federal National Mortgage Association, 
on which subject I believe the committee has already heard represen- t 
tations from Mr. Bob Baker, of Anchorage. While T was in Fair- 4 ] 
banks recently I talked to Mr. Lusing of the Alaska National Bank of I 
Fairbanks, and he stated his opinion, which agreed with that of Mr. 

Baker. that there is some dissatisfaction in Alaska with the solution 
to the Fannie May problem. 

No. 7 deals with the purpose of reclamation studies, and T think T ( 


have already commented on that in connection with No. 5. I think 
that is really the same subject. 

Resolution No. 8 deals with the interstate commerce proceedings 
initiated by the General Services Administration on the subject of 
transcontinental rail rates. The Alaska Chamber of Commerce has 
intervened in that proceeding in support of the General Services Ad- 
ministration’s complaint in that proceeding. I understand that a 
hearing in Alask was first denied, and TI learned today that the ICC 
will hold a hearing in Anchorage on November 3, and we are happy 
to know that. 

No. 9 concerns a request for a 20 percent cost-of-living income tax 
exemption. 

No. 10 relates to a year-round use of the Haines Highway, which 
would require mostly Canadian cooperation to keep their end of it 
open. I understand that much of it will be opened, but not com- 
pletely so that one can drive from one end of the other and join the 
Alaska Highway. 

No. 11 relates to road appropriations and the hopes that they 
would not be reduced. Remember this resolution was adopted in 
April, and since then the requested appropriations were partially 
restored. 

No. 12 deals with coal lease revenues to the Territorv, which goes to 
probably the heart of some of these inquiries to provide a tax base for 
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Alaska. I am going to bring this resolution up again and suggest to 
the board of directors of the Alaska chamber that they also include 
oil leases and gas leases for the same purpose. 

I might also state at this time, which I should have done at the 
outset, that the president of the Alaska chamber is not. a policymaking 
officer in any sense of the word. The policies are made by the delegates 
from each chamber at a convention. They result in adopted resolu- 
tions, and it is my duty to carry them out and further them. 

Resolution No. 13 deals with Alaska public works appropriations, 
and I think that the committee has heard a great deal of local testi- 
mony on that throughout Alaska. 

No. 14 is more or less of a dead i issue, we hope. It deals with the 
Admiralty Island bear reserve, that famous bill of Senator Langer’s, 
I believe. 

No. 15 deals with the Alsaka Railroad leases, and I believe that 
there have been satisfactory amendments to that, and I believe that is 
no longer a serious issue. 

No. 16 deals with the Mount McKinley National Park Hotel and 
keeping it open for the current year, which was done. What the atti- 
tude of the Alaska Chamber will be at its meeting in November I 
can’t foretell, but I can imagine it will request it be kept open in the 
years between now and the time that the McKinley Park Road is 
constructed. 

No. 17 deals with rivers and harbors appropriations, and I think 
this committee should certainly be complimented on the success it 
has had of opening up for the first time in many, many years the first 
rivers and harbors appropriations for Alaska. 

No. 18 deals with placing tin on the strategic mineral list. I would 
like to put in a special plea for that on behalf of the Seward Peninsula 
and also on behalf of what I firmly believe will be in the best interest 
of the United States. 

I think it should be pointed out that it does not depend on the con- 
tinued operation of the Texas City smelter, that the considerate de- 
posits of the Seward Peninsula have a very high percentage of tin. 
When in concentrate form it amounts to 63 percent pure metal and 
could well be stockpiled in that form. If not for a relatively nominal 
amount, the Takoma smelter could process that without the use of the 
Texas City smelter. 

That concludes the resolutions—my presentation on that. 

I think it should be mentioned that the committee should be com- 
plimented on Public Law 167. So far I have heard no mention of it. 
It is the combined timber-mineral bill, and I think that it is one of 
the indications that Congress is really looking after our welfare. It 
can mean a great deal to development in the Territory and undoubtedly 
will. 

Mrs. Prost. Might I interrupt there, Mr. Estaugh, and ask you, 
Are you referring to the multiple-purpose mineral bill ? 

Mr. Easraucu. That is the one, yes: Public Law 167, I believe. I 
might say Mr. Abbott was very familiar with that bill. 

That concludes the presentation of these resolutions. 

Mr. O’Brien. I would like to say to the witness that I am over- 
come with admiration for the brevity and compactness of your testi- 
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mony, and I think you are fully aware, having traveled with us so 
much, that many of the things you outlined so ‘briefly are supported 
by substantial testimony in the record. 

Mr. Eastaven. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. And I am sure the committee appreciates your aware- 
ness of that. It does give us in the record a compilation in one place 
of these various things, and I think it is very important. 

I would like to ask you one question. I saw a document which 
was sent out prior to our arrival notifying the various chambers of 
commerce that, like the locusts, we were to descend upon them. That 
was not the language employ ed, of course. And you referred to our 
visit as an endurance contest. May I ask you, sir, if you have changed 
your mind? 

Mr. Eastrauau. I have not, Mr. O’Brien. 

I think that possibly I should say something in addition to that: 
That we in Alaska should appreciate the great ‘effort which the com- 
mittee has made to cover all of these points in Alaska. For example, 
at Anchorage I distinctly remember Mr. Abbott and Mr. Bartlett 
staying right through the lunch period in order to get as many wit- 
nesses heard as possible, and that when plans were made to end an after- 
noon’s testimony at 4 it more often dragged on to 6 and sometimes 7. 
It really was an endurance test, and I think someone in Alaska should 
thank you for this very great effort. 

Mr. O’Brien. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Eastaugh, what do you think the greatest deterrent 
is to industry coming into Alaska? 

Mr. Easraueu. One thing I don’t think has been mentioned, really 
two. You inquired into taxes, but there are two industrial taxes, in 
a sense, that haven’t been mentioned to the best of my knowledge. 
That is the cost of workmen’s compensation and employment security. 
In my opinion, I think that you will find the workmen’s compensation 

rate, which is based on payroll, and the employment security rates, 
which are based on payroll, a very substantial industrial cost. I do 
not mean to say those are not justified by conditions in Alaska, but 
they should be taken into consideration when you investigate othe 
aspects of taxation and compare those in Alaska with those of youl 
own States. 

Mr. O’Brren. What is the average weekly unemployment benefit 

1 Alaska? 

Mr. Easraven. I believe it is $35 for a single man for 26 weeks. 

Mr. O’Brien. $35 for 26 weeks ? 

Mr. Eastraven. I think that is the maximum. I am informed it is 
$45 in the new bill. That is not average, it is maximum. 

Then there are family dependent benefits on top of that. Again, 
if I am not mistaken. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you think, Mr. Eastaugh, the absence of sufficient 
hydroelectric power may be a deterrent to industries coming in? 

Mr. Easravenu. Not necessarily, Mrs. Pfost. I think if the condi- 
tions are right, if the raw material resources are right, industry can 
build those, I believe. 
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Mrs. Prost. You mentioned the Seward Peninsula has deposits of 
tin. 

Mr. Eastravucn. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Is there a very great concentration of tin in any other 
area of Alaska ? 

Mr. Eastaveu. I think, Mrs. Pfost, that is the only commercial tin 
deposit in the Western Hemisphere—no. In the United States or 
Canada. 

Mrs. Prost. The Seward Peninsula ? 

Mr. Eastrauexu. The Seward Peninsula. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I was quite interested, of course, in the comments that 
were made with reference to this hydro development and study of 
these rivers and so on. Actually, how much work is being done at 
present in Alaska with reference to gaging the streams and studies 
going on with reference to determination of feasible projects ? 

Mr. Easraucn. I believe that the current appropriations are $250,- 
OOOannually. Isthat right, Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. MoFartanp. If I may, Mr. Chairman, it has proven probably 
closer to $150,000 since 1948. 

Mr. Bartierr. At the present time it is $100,000. 

Mr. McFaruanp. The last fiscal year. As you recall, Mr. Sisk, this 
committee reported a bill that would authorize $250,000 annually. 
That bill was enacted into law and I believe will result in a better 
program along this line in Alska. 

Mr. Sisk. That was for a period of 10 years. 

Mr. McFaruanp. No, it was permanent. 

Mr. Sisk. That is right. I recall that bill, $250,000 a year maxi- 
mum, and any money that was not spent in that year was returned 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. Bartietr. That was changed by way of Senate amendment to 
which the House conferees agreed, so that the money can carry over. 

Mr. Sisk. Good. I am glad I got that straightened out. I recall 
the discussion with reference to that particular thing on that bill. 

You do feel, though, there is certainly a great need for that in the 
Territory, that there are tremendous possibilities, I mean ? 

Mr. Easraven. Yes; both for Alaska and the United States interest 
is very much involved. 

Mr. Sisk. I know very little about the possibility of hydro develop- 
ment inthisarea. That is, of course, the thing I was concerned with— 
how it would compare with some areas in the States, for example, in 
the Columbia Basin. Do you have areas comparable that you think 
might be developed to that extent? 

Mr. EasrauGu. I have heard the proposed Taiya project at Skag- 
way, the Aluminum Company of America project, would generate 
power equivalent to that generated by—it sounds fantastic—but by 
all of the dams in the seven most Western States, including Bonne- 
ville, Shasta, Hoover and the works. Is that correct, Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFartanp. I do not believe this is accurate, Mr. Eastaugh. I 
believe Grand Coulee, with close to 2 million kilowatts, is about the 
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same as being proposed for the Yukon Taiya, at least the one reported 
on by the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Eastraucu. That is at 50-percent development. It strikes me 
4 million is the maximum of that. 

Mr. McFaruanp. It very well could be. There is a potential, Mr. 
Sisk; there is no question about it. 

Mr. Stsx. Let me ask you this question, then: Don’t you feel that 
some large hydro developments of reasonable or low-cost power would 
add tremendously to the inducements necessary to bring industry into 
this country? What are your power costs now? What is the average 
cost per kilowatt ? 

Mr. Easraven. I think I pay in Juneau 51% cents and my monthly 
bill averages about $16 a month. 

Mr. Sisk. That is consumer’s cost ? 

Mr. Eastrauan. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. You don’t know what the actual cost of power developed 
is here? 

Mr. Eastaven. I can’t tell you, Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. I am very much interested in the Haines Highway and 
road, and I am rather curious to know whether the Canadian Min- 
ister of Trade and Industry at Ottawa, Canada, acknowledged receipt 
of resolution No. 9 concerning the correction of road grades and the 
removal of snow on Haines Highway ? 

Mr. Eastavuen. Mr. Bardell’s secretary acknowledged receipt and 
advised it would be brought to his attention on return, that he was 
presently engaged in investigating matters in northern British Colum- 
bia at the time that reached him. 

Mr. Taytor. So the Alaska Chamber was quite pleased, since I pre- 
sume the Canadians were interested in this proposal. 

Mr. Easraven. I didn’t mean that as a report indicating progress. 

Mr. Taytor. At least they acknowledged it? 

Mr. EFastaveu. They acknowledged receipt of it, yes. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you expect that anything will be done? 

Mr. Eastrauen. I rather doubt it, because I don’t feel that the Alaska 
Chamber is the proper body to address any part of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Taytor. I see. 

Mr. Easraveu. I feel it should be done on a higher level of a joint 
commission properly authorized by each government to discuss the 
matter at hand. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Eastaugh, have you already or do you intend to 
submit those resolutions? 

Mr. Fasravuan. I have already given a copy of them to Mr. Abbott, 
but in case there is a slip I have them right here and will present them 
at this time. 
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Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Abbott, I am sure, will keep them safely in his 
custody and deliver them to the committee. Without objection, they 
will be made a part of the file. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Bartiettr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you for a very good statement, Mr. Eastaugh. 

The committee will now stand in recess until tomorrow morning. 
We are going to meet at 9 o’clock sharp in the morning, and the first 
witness will be Mr. J. C. Dodd. 

(Whereupon, at 4:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 9 a. m., September 28, 1955.) 
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Howser or REPRESENTATIVES, SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Juneau, Alaska. 







The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., in the court- 
room, Federal Building, Hon. E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Mr. Bartierr. The hearing will come to order. 

Mr. Dodd is the first witness. Will you come forward and identify 


yourself. 








STATEMENT OF J. C. DODD, JUNEAU, ALASKA 





Mr. Dopp. I am J. C. Dodd, representing the lumber and plywood 
interests for the Alaska Plywood Corp. and Columbia Lumber Co. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have a written statement ? 

Mr. Dopp. No, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. You may proceed, and if you care to file a written 
statement, you may have that opportunity. 

Mr. Dopp. This is more or less informal as far as I am concerned. 
I came up yesterday to see what you people were listening to, and it 
seems we have a point or two we would like to bring to your atten- 
tion and see if there is any solution to one of our main problems. 

We are in the lumber and plywood business. We heard a lot of 
talk yesterday about the potential businesses that could be established 
in Alaska, but we are actually in it now. We have problems. The 
main problem—and it is one I want to call specifically to this com- 
mittee’s attention—is that we feel on a number of occasions we have 
been bypassed, that is, Alaska industries have been bypassed so far as 
purchases by the Federal agencies for material coming into Alaska 
is concerned. 

The case in point is the DEW system which has just been—I sup- 
pose it is nearing completion now—that is the outer line, and the 
large secondary line they are purchasing material for at present. 

To give you a little background on that, last year when we heard 
about it we immediately got busy trying to find someone to contact 
to sell lumber and plyw ‘ood to help on the installation of the project. 

We had difficulty getting to the right people. We even contacted 
Delegate Bartlett. He gave us the name of the prime contractor, 
and we went to him and subsequently ¢ got the name of the subcontrac- 
tors. By the time we got to him the jumber and plywood requirements 
— already been purchased from stateside firms in the way of prefab- 

icated units. So we were out there. 
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This year we have another big job coming up, which is the secondary 
line that you people know about, and it is quite a large job which will 
require quite a volume of lumber and plywood. We have been work- 
ing with the subcontractor on that job. Our Seattle office representa- 
tive has been camping on their doorstep down there, and for the last 
60 days they have been telling him that, “We have to take offers on 
the material list. We don’t know what we are going to require in the 
way of lumber and plywood. At such time as we get this list we will 
certainly give you fellows an opportunity to bid.” 

In the meantime I went down myself and contacted the fellow, and 
he gave me the same story. Last week our Seattle representative called 
on them again and they said, “We can’t do anything for you this year. 
All of our lumber and plywood requirements this year have been 
taken care of. We are already committed.” 

In the meantime they have been telling us they don’t have any list, 
don’t know what they will require. “You see Mr. so-and-so and next 
year we will give you a list in a couple of weeks for our requirement 
next year and give you an opportunity to bid.” In the meantime they 
have been telling us, “We have got one of the big Tacoma docks over 
here and would like to ship all of this stuff out in bulk in one big 
package, load it all on a boat and take it to Alaska.” 

We explained to them there are barging facilities available, com- 
mercial transportation available, that we can deliver this stuff to the 
job site regardless of where it is in Alaska of any other commercial or 
private barge or transportation company can get it there, and would 
be happy to bid on an f. 0. b. job site destination. So they said it 
wasn’t convenient. 

We don’t know whether we are going to get any of that business or 
not. We know we are going after it. 

I am speaking now primarily from a private company standpoint, 
but it affects all of the lumber industries in Alaska. We have got 
quite a few of them, got lots of sawmills, but this has been the experi- 
ence that my own private company has had with it. I don’t know 
whether we are going to get any of that business next year or not. I do 
know that the purchasing agent for the big subcontractor said there 
would be 30 installations that would require facilities for a hundred 
men, temporary facilities for 100 men on the campsites while they 
were building the projects, which represents a lot of lumber in our 
estimation. 

Mr. Bartrerr. How many men? 

Mr. Dopp. 100 on 30 sites. 

Mr. Bartietr. 100 at each site? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. We don’t want any special privileges or any special 
consideration. All we want is an opportunity to bid on the stuff. 
This is all a force account cost-plus job, and they are spending millions 
and millions of dollars of the taxpayers’ money. We are taxpayers 
just like the citizens of the United States, and it has been proven— 
this year we have furnished several million feet of plywood to the 
Army installations in the Territory, all on bids. The fact is we have 
only missed one small portion of one invitation that the Corps of 


Engineers have submitted for plywood. That is, as I said, a matter’ 


of record. So it is more or less proved that we can save the taxpayer 
money on his lumber and plywood requirements that is going to be 
used in the Territory. We are closer to the job. Right now our mill 
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prices—not only ours but all of the mill prices in the Territory all of 
this year have been from $5 to $10 under the mill price in the con- 
tinental United States or on the Pacific coast. 

Mrs. Prost. That is largely because of transportation, I presume? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes; that is true. We have set a reasonable mill price 
here in the Territory, a price we figured we could deliver, which would 
be attractive to the contractor by the time he figures transportation 
to the job site. In so doing, we have come up with a price lower this 
year than what lumber has been selling for on the Pacific coast. So 
we know we can save the contractor and the Government and the tax- 
payer money if we just have the opportunity to bid on the require- 
ments of these various jobs. 

Mrs. Prost. You have been foreclosed from bidding on some jobs? 

Mr. Dopp. I won’t say we have been foreclosed. We haven’t had 
the opportunity. We have followed up every lead that we have had 
on these various jobs, and the case in point is this early warning sys- 
tem, and the secondary line they are establishing now, and we have not 
been able to get to the right people in time apparently to submit a bid. 

Mrs. Prost. What is this early warning system ? 

Mr. Dopp. It is a radar 

Mrs. Prost. Where is the installation ? 

Mr. Dopp. It goes right around the top of the North American 
Continent in Alaska and Canada. 

Mrs. Prosr. So it would be pertinent to you; it would be closer to 
you than the States? 

Mr. Dopp. Certainly. All of the boats with lumber and plywood 
from Seattle are coming right outside of the protected waters here and 
going to the interior. 

Mrs. Prosr. Are you able to work your installation full time now ? 

Mr. Dopp. We have 2 mills in southeastern Alaska and our ply- 
wood plants, which we can operate on an average of 9 to 10 months a 
year. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have a great stockpile of finished materials on 
hand? 

Mr. Dopp. No, we do not: but we have quite a capacity for cutting, 
and we a, make as rapid delivery as any facilities of comparable 
size anywhere. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Dodd, when this lumber is finally purchased by 
the contractor or the contractors in the States, is it after bids have 
been issued ? 

Mr. Dopp. As I get it, Mr. Bartlett, the contractor is required to 
get three bids on any item. In other words, if they need a half ¢ 
million feet of lumber they call this organization and that organiza- 
tion and the other organization, and they get 3 bids, and then they 
take the lower of those 3 bids. 

Mr. Bartiert. Are representations ever made against the Alaska 
product as to quality ? 

Mr. Dopp. There have been, yes, and of course that is one of our 
problems which we are trying to work out. Douglas fir, of course, is 
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a very, very popular specie of lumber due to the fact that there has 
been such a good selling job done by the west coast interests. We have 
had difficulty in this respect: Where architects and architectural en- 
gineers draw up plans and specifications for the various jobs in Alaska 
that don’t know—we can say they don’t know—calling for Douglas fir 
and west coast hemlock; when the specification comes through with 
Douglas fir specified the Alaska industry is out. 

Mr. Barruerr. Are Alaska spruce as high quality ? 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, a wonderful building material. 

Mr. Bartierr. So you are behind the eight ball when the architect 
originally specifies lumber of a different kind than you can make 
available ? 

Mr. Dopp. That is true. 

Mr. Bartierr. Whereas yours would actually be of equal quality so 
far as endurance? 

Mr: Dopp. That has been true in a number of cases. That is true. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Dodd, I would like to suggest to you that it would 
be well if you would submit to the committee a brief on this subject. 
I happen to know by reason of our correspondence that you had dif- 
ficulty after difficulty in even trying to bid, as you have noted. It 
seems to me for the sake of the taxpayer, if no one else’s sake, this ought 
to be explored, and I would hope you would send to the committee a 
statement regarding this, documented as you have in a couple of cases 
you have presented to me. 

Mr. Dopp. Yes. 

Mr. Bartiert. I think it is something that the appropriate com- 
mittee ought to look into. In this particular case it will not be the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, but, as has been said, we 
intend to excerpt from these hearings material that really ought to go 
to other committees and send that material to them with such recom- 
mendations as may seem appropriate. 

Mr. Dopp. That is fine, Delegate Bartlett. We certainly will give 
you a brief with complete information on the subject I have just been 
talking on. 

Mr. Barrierr. Can you mail that to the subcommittee chairman 
or the committee in Washington or to me for transmittal ? 

Mr. Dopp. Fine. 

Mr. Taytor. Are there other companies besides the Columbia Lum- 
ber Co. that are in the same category as your firm? 

Mr. Dopp. Oh, yes; all of the lumber industry in Alaska is in the 
same predicament. 

-Mr. Taytor. Then it might be well for some of those interested 
companies to either file a brief individually or in conjunction with 
this one. 

Mr. Dopp. Along that line, Dr. Taylor, we have just this winter— 
we are going to try to establish some sort of a lumbermen’s associa- 
tion within the Territory so that all of us can be speaking, and when 
one speaks we will all be speaking. We haven’t done so heretofore, 
but it looks like we are being forced to organize. 

Mr. Bartterr. Can we leave it. to you to notify the other companies 
that you have appeared here and a statement from them also would 
be welcome? 

Mr. Dopp. You bet. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Dopp. Thank you. 
Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Heinmiller. 


STATEMENT OF CARL HEINMILLER, PORT CHILKOOT, ALASKA 


Mr. Hernmitter. I am Carl Heinmiller, retired Army major. 1 
manage the community of Port Chilkoot next to Haines. 

Mr. Bartierr. We are glad to have you before us, Mr. Heinmiller. 
We know that you and your associates went to Haines several years 
ago to take over Chilkoot Barracks and establish a community there, 
and I think you have succeeded very admirably. 

Mr. Hernmitier. Well, the venture which we started 6 years ago 
is apparently successful. 

If the opposition to statehood went into statehood wtih the same 
effort we and other small-business men have used to start a small 
business, I don’t think that we would have any trouble with statehood 
at all. 

Mr. Dodd here, who is a president of hs concern, Tom Morgan, who 
I would say is one of the greatest assets to develop an area that you 
can find. But I venture to say that if Tom Morgan is as delinquent 
in his dues in going into his businesses as some of these sattintatileded 

yeople are, we would never have statehood and he would never have a 
iulaaeee either. 

My community of Haines and Port Chilkoot is in a key spot. 

I understand the committee isn’t too interested in the roads for 
it doesn’t come under their committee. 

Mr. Bartierr. We are interested, though. 

Mrs. Prost. That is right. 

Mr. Hernmiuier. The position of Haines then. The Haines High- 
way, being 159 miles from the Alaska Highway, is actually one of the 
key parts for the development of southeastern Alaska. At this time 
1 am working with some people who are going to haul copper from 
what is known as the Rainey Hollow area, of which there is some 
8,000 tons preparing to move out of there. 

Mr. Barrierr. Where is that with relation to Haines? 

Mr. Hernoiier. Fifty-three miles from Haines, in Canada, in the 
British Columbia are. ‘The Frobisher Co. is doing the development 
work and at this time are running a 4-mile road off the Haines High- 
way into this area. This ore will be shipped to Haines by truck, 
transshipped by barge or small boat to Tacoma for smelting. 

One of the problems that we are running into is the fact the border 
will be closed at 42 mile and the custom officers there will be taken 
away shortly. 

Mr. Bartierr. What do you mean, it will be closed—for the winter 
season ? 

Mr. Hernmiuier. Yes, sir; the result being where we could possibly 
run all year around and haul that copper out of there, the lack of 
having a year-round customs man there, plus the usual problem 
with the Canadian-American relationship would slow that business 
down. 

_ Copper is a critical item now, selling around 50 cents a pound, which 
is almost more than double since April. 
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At this time we understand that Haines Highway will be open all 7 
but 8 miles during the winter. It will be open from the far end to | 
103 mile, and from our end up to 48 mile, which is the No. 2 camp 
for the Hugh pipeline to Fairbanks. Yet it seems we are unable to 
get that additional 8 miles open which would allow freight to go into 
the Yukon. 

At this time the independent truckers and some other truckers, 
Canadian truckers, especially, can haul from Haines to White Horse 
at $10 to $20 a ton cheaper than any other way. 

Mr. Bartierr. What would be the reason, Mr. Heinmiller, for all 
the road to be kept open except 8 miles? 

Mr. Hernmuier. I think the principal reason is that the trucker 
would be in competition to the eeonomy—lI should say a part of the 
economy of White Horse. In other words, White Horse is dependent 7 
now on supplies over the White Pass and Yukon Railroad out of © 
Skagway, although they are on strike now. Ingoing freight and ore 
coming out is the big economy of that area. To start hauling by truck 


would eliminate a payroll there of the railroad. Where it would be q 


an immedaite loss, within a year or two I am sure that that payroll 
could change over to the trucking industry. 

Mr. Bartierr. Are you suggesting, then, that this is a deliberate 
effort to force all winter traffic over the railroad ? 

Mr. Hernmiuier. Yes, sir; I am sure of it. Where in the States 
truckers would hesitate in hauling 500 miles even on partly graveled 
_ in the Yukon and in Alaska that is nothing much to worry 
about. 

Mr. Barrett. This would be the decision of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and one in which the United States Government would have 
no voice or no right to act at least? . 

Mr. Herynitter. I don’t think so. I think it is the need of a joint © 
effort. The Canadians are tough people to deal with, and they right- ~ 
fully have a reason for their attitude. They have asked for certain 
conveniences in the State of Washington at times to, I believe, run 
a road into Washington and back rather than going over the mountains. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Heinmiller, where is this 8 miles located? I am 
trying to see it on the map. 

Mr. Hernmiier. The Haines road measures from zero mile from 
Port Chilkoot to 159 miles to Haines Junction. The road would be 
open down this way 103 miles. 

Mrs. Prost. Down towards Haines ? 

Mr. Hernminier. Yes, ma’am, which would be approximately right 
here [indicating]. The pipeline No. 2 station is just across the 7 
border at 8 mile. As you turn up the only large grade, which is less 
than 7 percent, on the Haines road is where the copper mine will be. 
That small 8 miles is just about between that turn in the road and 
practically the top of a hill. 

Mrs. Frosr. At Chilkoot Pass? 

Mr. Hernmimuer. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. Prosr. And actually is located in British Columbia? 

Mr. Hetnmiuier. Yes, ma’am. 

If the Canadians were allowed—I am not able to say how it can 7 
be worked out, but it would have to be some high-level negotiations © 
between our Government and the Canadian Government. But if the © 
Canadians were allowed a free port of entry through Haines or 7 
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Skagway, I am sure that the development in that area would boom. 

Mr. Bartierr. What advantages would there be to Haines or Alaska 
or the United States in allowing t that free port to be established ? 

Mr. Hertnmiuier. At this time the company that also has the 
copper interests at Rainey Hollow is developing the Klukwan iron, 
which is, I would 1 imagine, 22 miles up the road and which has been 
estimated over a billion tons of iron. This is magnatite, a medium 
ure, low eae iron, which takes some sort of cheap power to develop. 
That is on the American side operated by a Canadian company. 

Mr. Barttert. Is that the company that Mr. Banfield had reference 
to yesterday in speaking about the reservation at Klukwan? 

Mr. Hetnmitter. I believe so—Klukwan Iron Ore Corp. That is 
actually a subsidiary of Frobisher. The St. Eugene Mining Co. at 
Rainey Hollow is also a Frobisher company. 

Mr. Bartierr. Aside from that, would there be any direct economic 
benefit to Haines, for example, by establishing a free port of entry? 

Mr. Hernmiusuer. Yes, sir. If that free port of entry was avail- 
able to the Canadians, the transshipment of goods going in and the 
transporting of ore going out would cert: ainly make Haines one of 
the largest ports in Alaska. I think it is a known fact that the biggest 
thing that hurts shipping in Alaska is the lack of a two-way haul. 
For example, this copper at Rainey Hollow going to Tacoma, which 
requires American ships because of the Jones Act. If they can take 
and barge 500 to 1,000 tons of copper out to Tacoma and on backhaul 
bring in merchandise which could either go to the Yukon or go into 
Alaska, they could cut the rate, especially the water haul, way down 
and also the trucking haul. 

Mr. Bartierr. It may be that the committee isn’t informed as to the 
Jones Act since that legislation isn’t within its jurisdiction. Perhaps 
you would explain just what the Jones Act is. 

Mr. Hernuitier. As I understand it, the Jones Act requires Ameri- 
can ships to ship from American port to American port regardless 
of the problem. In other words, a Canadian ship can’t go into Seattle 
with their lower cost of operation and bring American goods into 
Haines for transshipment either into the interior of Alaska or in 
Haines itself. It was an act to eliminate foreign ships from compet- 
ing with American shipping. 

Mr. Barrierr. Additionally, isn’t it true that there is a specific 
discrimination against Alaska in the Jones Act or the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920? 

Mr. Hernmiuier. Yes, sir; I am sure that is what exists there. 

Mr. Barrier. I think that is a fact. And it is true also on many 
occasions Alaskans have sought to have that repealed and always 
unsuecessfully. 

Mr. Hetnminier. Yes, sir. 

At this time the Frobisher concern, Hudson Bay Mining & Smelt- 
ing, and several smaller exploration companies are operating in the 
Yukon area. And starting from Haines, 22 miles up the road in 
Alaska is the Klukwan Iron Ore Corp. with their large deposit of 
magnetite. Just across the border is the copper area. Several miiles 
from Haines Junction is another one of these companies. The Hud- 
son Bay Mining & Smelting is working on a large cobalt-nickel strike. 
They have been drilling there for 3 years, and I understand it is one 
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of the largest finds in the world. It would be logical to ship that 
down through Haines. 

Beyond there just at the border, the Alaska-Canadian border, to the 
westward in the White River area is another cobalt-nickel operation 
which is operated by the Frobisher concern. 

Almost directly north of Haines in the Dawson City area is another 
one of Frobisher’s concerns and several smaller ones which ship tre- 
mendous quantities of lead and silver out of that area. 

In the event that the Alcoa people or others develop a power site at 
Skagway, which I believe is the logical site for such a development— 
and from talking to some of the Frobisher engineers they have stated 
that they don’t think there is any other site for the power development 
than at Skagway or at Taiya, which is 6 miles to the west of Skagway 
and only 8 miles from Haines. If and when that power development 
wiaiuelaliees the logical thing would be, in my opinion, to pipe that 
cheap power to Haines, set up iron smelters, copper smelters, alumi- 
num smelters, if you wish. There are tremendous quantities of high- 
grade limestone in the Haines area, which seems to be unknown to 
many people. Large quantities of limestone are needed for aluminum 
reduction as well as iron. 

Mrs. Prost. Where would you get your bauxite for aluminum? 

Mr. Hernuiter. According to the aluminum company bauxite 
can be shipped anywhere in the world to where there is cheap power. 
The Kitimat project, which is the Canadian aluminum operation 
in Canada, about halfway down from here, bring in their bauxite, I 
understand, from South America. Their power site is 50 miles from 
the smelters. In the Haines area your power site would be, I would 
say, 15 miles from the smelter site at most. 

But here again we run into the problem of Canadian-American re- 
lationships, where the Canadians will be supplying the water for an 
outfall into the American side. The Americans will naturally have 
use of tremendous amounts of power and the Canadians, too, but the 
Canadians, as you can see, have no point of exit or supply on the whole 
coast from Prince Rupert up. It is impossible for me to understand 
why relationships can’t be formed with Canada where they can have 
use of a free port of entry. It is very difficult for those people work- 
ing on a different economy than us to be required to stand our high 
costs of operation. 

We should somehow or another be able to form a commission of 
Americans and Canadians in the Haines-Skagway area which would 
allow these people under their own economy to ship inland and also 
coming out. 

Mr. Bartierr. That, then, is is your specific recommendation at 
this time? 

Mr. Hetnmuncer. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Bartterr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No further questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I assume, Mr. Heinmiller, that you will bring this matter 
before the subcommittee of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee ? 

Mr. Hernmtitier. Yes, sir. In talking to some people last night, I 
so understand. 

Mr. Urr. It would fall under the jurisdiction of their subcommittee. 
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Mr: Hetnmituer. Yes, sir; and also Mr. Dodd’s testimony should 
be brought before them as well as ours, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is a very good suggestion. 

Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFaruianp. Mr. Heinmiller, to your knowledge, have there 
been negotiations with respect to this power development between the 
American Government and the Canadian Government ? 

Mr. Hernmitier. No, sir; I understand that there hasn’t been any 
negotiations of that sort. The Aluminum Company of America ad- 
vertised fully that they were going to go into Skagway and use this 
water from Canada, which caused « quite a lot of excitement up there 
as the British Columbia government hadn’t been informed of it. The 
result was the whole thing froze up, except for a lot of speculators that 
poured into Skagway to ‘put option money on various sites. Shortly 
thereafter Frobishers set up what is known, I believe, as the Northern 
Power Co., which received the right to explore the headwaters of the 
Yukon, which is in British Columbia. Since then I understand they 
have. sent engineers into the Taku area to see if 20-mill power is pos- 
sible. It caused a lot of excitement because they put up a $214 million 
bond that they would look at the thing. 

Mr. Bartierr. Did you say 20-mill power ? 

Mr. HernmiLter. Yes, sir; but some Frobisher engineer I talked 
to said he knew they couldn’t produce at 20-mill power, it was too 

xpensive. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Heinmiller, it seems to me 20-mill power 
would be too high to even consider for aluminum development. 

Mr. Bartietr. 2-mill. 

Mr. Hernmitter. I believe they need 2- or 3-mill power to make it 
feasible. 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is right. 

Mr. Hernmitier. What they were exploring was the possibility of 
just how cheap they could get it out of there. They already knew, 
from engineers I have talked to, that the low-cost power they needed 
in the Taku area wasn’t possible. But we believe that the move by 
Frobishers or Northern Power Co. was to tie up this water to where 
they, who don’t have the capital of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, could then got to the Aluminum Company of America and say, 
“We have the water, you have the money; let’s get together on the 
thing and go through Skagway.” 

Mr. McFaruanp. It is your understanding then that Frobisher en- 
gineers agree that the best and most feasible development would be 
through Skagway ? 

Mr. Hetnmituer. Yes, sir: the ones I have talked to. 

Mr. McFarianp. The same proposal that was made by the Alum- 
inum Co. ? 

Mr. Hernmitter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. The Klukwan Iron Reserve intrigues me very much. 
Since the United States has worked so hard and so prodigiously to- 
ward the development of iron-ore deposits elsewhere on this con- 
tinent, what particular reason is there for the lack of impetus on 
the development of the Klukwan possibilities? 

Mr. Hernmitxer. To quote a little history, the iron at Klukwan has 
been known to be there for 25 years or more. Engineers came in 
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there. The country was rugged. I know from personal knowledge 
that one group of engineers came in there who had limited capital. 
The engineer in charge was a man who had a large field to cover in 
the entire area, and it was as simple as this: That he didn’t want to 
climb a mountain. He went into the low alluvial fan in Klukwan, 
and they found ore graded around 28 percent. Various corporations, 
United States Steel, I think Oliver Corp. and several others, came in 
there to see what the grade was. Naturally, if it wasn’t at least 40 
percent or more they couldn’t move it. They didn’t get very far off 
the ground. I mean they didn’t climb up the side of the mountain. 
They sent in a report, and it appears in the Government agencies, 
that this ore was 28 percent. The Canadians came in, picked up the 
option, and climbed the mountain. They got up above the timber- 
line area and found the grade changed all the way from 45 to some 
places 75 percent. The result was that these early explorers or the 
people that had staked out the mine were getting a little frantic for 
money and turn to anybody that could help them. Last year and 
especially this year the Frobisher people in Klukwan Iron have had 
drilling teams in there, and they have drilled on the lowlands, they have 
drilled on the alluvial fan, and they have also done some drilling 
higher up in the better areas. 

Mr. Taytor. I am wondering whether the absence of a definite 
ownership of the land might have had some deterring effect on the 
exploration. 

Mr. Hernuimrr. I doubt that. I doa considerable amount of first- 
«id work and have been very friendly with the Klukwan people. The 
Klukwan reserve was a tremendous thing at one time. History shows, 
and I think you will find with no trouble at all from the Native 
Service, that every year somebody from the Government has come 
in and chopped off a part of that reserve, and the majority of the 
times they have moved in there when the leaders of the tribe were 
away, the old people that can’t understand English, can’t read it, 
and have finally cut the reserve down so that the thing is very much 
different than it was originally. They had certain fishing rights on 
the river. The Road Commission was allowed to take over these 
sites and ruin the fishing area. They had a hospital site. The same 
thing happened to it. 

Now the reserve as set up had a certain portion of it, the so-called 
reserve for school land. If you could get up there and see where that 
site it, it happens now that the thing is on the side of a mountain. 
The reserve for school lands doesn’t mean they are going to build 
a school on it, it means that is a site of land that was available if 
they wanted to rent that land and the income could be used for 
schools. 

Now that something finally happened in the Klukwan reserve where 
it is worth something, on comes one of our agencies to tell these 
people that that is reserved for school lands and “We will decide what 
is going to happen to it.” I don’t think that is fair. Regardless of 
whether that is a Government reserve, it belongs to the people there. 
That is no different than if it was your lot that the Government finally 
gave you and said, ‘This is yours to use,” and 10 or 20 years later all of 
a sudden somebody struck oil in your front lawn, and then the Gov- 
ernment comes in and says, “We reserved the mineral rights to your 
lot.” That is what is happening there. 
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Those people up there, if you talk to the right people, are very will- 
ing to turn their right to the thing loose for a proper return. 

Mr. Tayvor. In “the light of information given to us yesterday 
morning on this subject, T am very pleased to hear your statement. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. In view of the fact that you represent the Haines area, 
are you in favor of immediate statehood ? 

Mr. Hetnmitier. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you think in general most of the people from the 
Haines area are, from what you know? 

Mr. Hernmiirr. Yes, sir; I would say as high as 90 percent. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. 

Mr. Barrierr. After that, I have no questions either. 

Cyrus Peck, grand secretary of the Alaska Native Brotherhood. 


STATEMENT OF CYRUS E. PECK, GRAND SECRETARY, ALASKA 
NATIVE BROTHERHOOD, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Peck. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen and madam, my name 
is Cyrus E. Peck. I am grand secretary of the Alaska Native Broth- 
erhood, an organization consisting of over 3,000 membership, in 
southeastern Alask: a, westward Alaska, as far north as Saint Paul 
Island, Dillingham, as far south as Ketchikan. 

Mr. Barrterr. How many members ? 

Mr. Peck. About 3,000 or over. 

The statements I am about to make are policies adopted by the 
convention that met a year ago this coming November. 

I wish to say also that the Indian problems i in Alaska are not new 
to any Department in the Government. 

I will in my talk touch upon the high spots in the land problem and 
the policies of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, and since we have 
with us this morning the secretary of the Land Claims Committee, the 
larger problems of our land will be touched on by Mr. William L. 
P aul, secretary of the Land Claims Committee. 

I have a written statement from which I will read in order to save 
time for the committee, and at the end I will present the brief to 
your reporter. 

You, of course, understand that there is virtually no hope for the 
Indians to secure their land through the present act, the Supreme 
Court having decided that the only claim on the land is moral sup- 
port. There is a piece of land that is still unoccupied in Ketchikan, 
Alaska, that Indians have need for badly for a community center. 
It stands just west of the shrimp plant and is 60 feet by 300 feet 
inarea. These Indians are wondering why the Salvation Army could 
build their house of worship with nothing more than permission of 
these said Indians and yet they seem to get assurance of the Gov- 
ernment that they themselves would not be molested if they should 
build on a similar area for themselves. 

We therefore request that your department get this assurance, and 
that the some 100 Indians in Ketchikan could build their own com- 
munity center similar to the fine building in Sitka. 

Native possessory rights in Alaskan fisheries: 

In the face of repeated declarations by the Secretary of the Interior 
that he, by virtue of duties laid upon him by Congress, has constantly 
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endeavored to improve the economic conditions of the natives of 
Alaska, to protect their property rights, and to maintain the rights 
in certain exclusive fishing areas, the conditions of these natives is 
steadily getting worse because the Secretary has not carried out the 
duties which he described so vividly. For example, there is still on 
the books—page 14 of the Laws and Regulations for Protection of the 
Commercial Fisheries of Alaska for 1955—a paragraph that we un- 
derstand to mean that we have “valid, existing rights in areas of land 
or water based on possession and occupancy” which we protected under 
several acts of Congress including the acts of May 17, 1884 (sec. 8, 
23 Stat. 24), March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1095, 1100), May 14, 1898 (sec. 
10, 30 Stat. 409, 413), June 6, 1900 (sec. 27, 31 Stat. 321, 330), and May 
25, 1926 (44 Stat. 629), “and fishing as well as any other use of such 
areas” and that the same “requires the consent of the native occu- 
pant.” This in conformity with the opinion of the Solicitor of the 
Interior Department rendered on February 13, 1942, and later incor- 
porated in the aforementioned fishery regulations. See section 
201.21 (b) of the 1942 regulations: 


No trap shall be established in any site in which any Alaska Native or Na- 
tives has or have any rights of fishery * * * by any person other than such 
Native or Natives— 
and that while this section has been dropped in later regulations, this 
record is enough to show that Govermnment is aware of the Indians’ 
“native possessory rights.” 

Mr. Barrierr. You are familiar with the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision in the Tee-Hit-Ton case ? 

Mr. Peck. I am referring to laws that have been enacted in 1884. 

Mr. Bartierr. This decision went to the interpretation of some of 
those laws. 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are you familiar with the decision ? 

Mr. Peck. I am familiar with the decision. I will come to that 
later. 

Mr. Barttert. I see. 

Mr. Peck. I wish we will have a question period after I am through. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you want to go ahead without interruption ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes, thank you. 

Mr. Bartterr. So it shall be. 

Mr. Peck. In the fact of the rapidly diminishing fishery resources, 
we affirm that the best right to the annual take of fish is in the Indians 
of Alaska and that when drastic regulations are imposed, that the 
prior rights of the natives be protected even if action similar to that 
of the Karluk natives is required, for history will record that when 
the white man came to Alaska, there were huge quantities of salmon 
all the result of the care, the husbandry, and understanding of the 
aboriginal Indians, and that the depletion came as the result of the 
white man who brought his huge machines and operated them with 
unbridled greed all in spite of the protests of the Indians and this 
organization. 

I wish to point to a friend of mine who accompanied me here yester- 
day as I waited for my turn, a man from Wrangell, who went out 
fishing this season and put in 3 days of hard fishing and caught 12 
salmon, 12 fish. So this is a good indication that fishermen are going 
to have relief in this coming winter. 
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Therefore, it is requested that the Secretary of the Interior activate 
the intent of Congress and the promises of his Department. 

The right of Indians generally to obtain allotment of land was 
established by statute. The future rights of Alaska Indians was 
determined by Frank St. Clair, under date of April 13, 1929, which 

yas based on the application of the act of May 17, 1906. The natives 
of southeastern Alaska who put in for the resolution arrived at some 
serious difficulty amounting to a prohibition of their right to receive 
their allotments which was provided for by Congress. 

Evidently, some procedure must be agreed upon between the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Bureau of Indian Affairs in order to 
abolish the redtape that now hinders the Indians in their effort to 
require land under this law, which land is greatly desired by the 
newcomers. 

Under the Tee-Hit-Ton decision the claim of the Indians of Alaska 
for land of which they want control, but which is now under the juris- 
diction of the United States, amounts to only a moral obligation for 
the claims of compensation between the Indians is entirely | the prob- 
lem of Congress. Everyone is aware of the difficulties, the redtape, 
and the limitations that surround concerted action. Everyone is also 
agreed that these matters in dispute can be solved very quickly by 
negotiation. This was recognized by the Bureau of Indian Affairs as 
long ago as 1945, at which time the Bureau caused its solicitor to draft 
an enabling act which was submitted to this organization for confer- 
ence. After many conferences the bill was amended. The same was 
approved by our executive committee in 1946 and by our convention 
in 1947, and again in 1949. This plan was entitled “H. R. 190 of the 
1947 Congress.” This material came before our convention again in 
1950 and was approved by our resolution No. 58. 

We therefore have authority to request your office to reactivate these 
bills in principle, and we have been encouraged to believe that Delegate 
Bartlett will introduce the same in Congress. 

The Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska drew up a proposed 
contract with attorneys to handle our land suit in 1941. From that 
time till 1944, the Indian Office blocked every effort that we could 
make to employ suitable counsel because the Indian Office insisted that 
after the contract was executed, we should have absolutely nothing 
more to do with the case, but only the Indian Office would supervise 
attorneys. Asa result, our land suit, being No. 47,900 in the Court of 
Claims, has stood virtu: lly still since the “Government traversed our 
complaint on November 8, 1947. 

We believe that this contract should be re-formed and that the 
control should be given to the Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska, 
if not in entirety, at least in the alternative. 

And we make this request of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The problem of housing: 

In every direction the consensus is that the houses, the homes of 
the natives of Alaska, are substandard from every standpoint, and yet, 
With one excepti ie natives in the Hooper Bay area— 
nothing has been done by any governmental agency, either Federal 
or Territori: al, to solve this problem. This is to be regretted consider- 
ing the many millions of dollars which the Federal Government has 
poured into Alaska for this purpose. Of such projects, it is reported 
that over 1,000 homes are yet unoccupied in the Anchorage area, to 
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say nothing of the hundreds of houses which were completed and 
occupied. 

We believe that if the Alaska Native Service would apply itself 
to this problem which it has totally neglected so far as we can see, 
that it will find that it can secure the means for this development 
either from the (1) Federal Government, (2) the Alaska Housing 
Authority, or (3) through its own credit department. 

We therefore request that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs give 
the necessary orders that this project be solved. 

Village of Juneau Indians typical and shows the failure of Gov- 
ernment to protect the real property of the Indians: 

The history of the Indian villeige of Juneau is typical and shows 
how and why the natives of Alaska have lost their property; namely, 
though charged with this duty, former Secretaries of the Interior 
have taken no effective means to protect the possession and occupation 
of their lands by the Indians. 

A test case arose (Johnson v. Pacific Coast Steamship Co., 2 Alaska 
224 (1904)) and here, the Federal judge evidently determined that 
the steamship company should have made a valid purchase of Indian 
land, created a form stontatulies theretofore unknown to the Tlingit, 
namely ownership by Indians in severalty. By this decision the court 
ruled that the consent of the Secretary of the Interior was not essential 
to a sale of Indian land because the ownership was not tribal. Under 
this decision the court paved the way so that the Juneau Indians who 
formerly owned the land from Thane to Eagle River can use the area 
for dwellings, fishing, hunting, and other purposes. 

The officials helped to dispossess them as can be seen from the 
successive removal of their school building, its last removal being 
from the site of the Governor’s mansion to the beach or tribal lands. 
The Alaska Electric Light & Power Co. cut their village in two, 
and since then, the chief deputy customs collector “jumped” land 
in the very heart of the village by purchasing, not from the owner 
of the land, but from a passing Indian. 

Under war pressure the Government took the waterfront and 
bought from all white but not from the Indian upland owners and 
built the subport, and took over the immediate waterfront and built 
what is called Channel apartments, which its agency rented to favored 
people. 

Even before this, although the law of 1884 prohibits building roads 
across Indian land, the city of Juneau put Willoughby Avenue across 
the village and cut them off. Then the city filled in the street and 
made two viaducts, in theory providing egress and ingress, but even 
that was soon wiped out by the Government. 

Only a small portion of their waterfront remains, and even this 
is coveted by the city of Juneau, who attempted to build a thorough- 
fare across from the subport, and while it failed, another effort is to 
be made soon. 

Members of the Juneau band tried to get the Indian Office to ap- 
prove an IRA corporation to build houses to be sold, but after several 
efforts, the Indian Office always found a reason for refusing to help, 
and there the matter stands with every prospest of a loss to these 
Indians. 

The last refusal was on the plea that the Indian Office had no 
money for Alaska, and we were reminded that Alaska had received 
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more than its share of the entire fund, and yet, later that very vear, 
the Indian Bureau invested about $1 million in other southeastern 
towns. The same replies were given to other Indian groups who 
wished to promote some other business activ ity than fishing. 

The legal position of the Indian Bureau seems absurd for it will 
protect a restricted landowner as to the restricted area only, and 
yet all the rest of it comes within the description of the Johnson 
ease. 

The Indian Reorganization Act and its limited use in Alaska: 

We affirm that there is nothing in the Alaska amendment to the 
Indian Reorganization Act which nec essarily limits each town or 
community to one corporation : 

Groups of Indians in Alaska not heretofore recognized as bands or tribes, 
but having a common bond of occupation, or association, or residence within 
a well-defined neighborhood, community, or rural district, may organize to 
adopt constitutions and bylaws and to receive charters of incorporation and 
Federal loans. 

We also affirm that since the Alaska amendment adopted the exact 
language of the Federal Credit Union Act under which more than 
90,000 corporations have been organized, that it would also be pos- 
sible for “groups”—a word that means “more than one” in any dic- 
tionary—to organize in Alaska so long as they meet 1 of the 3 
conditions laid down in the statute, and we herewith request the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to approve groups of Indians in 
Alaska to organize with the following qualifications for membership 
copied verbatim from the model constitution published by the Federal 
credit union, article 11, to wit: 

Section 1. The field of membership in this (credit union) is limited to those 
having the following common bond of association, occupation, or residence: 

Sec. 2. Each application for membership must be made in writing must bear 
the endorsement of a member of the board of directors, indicating his opinion 
that the applicant is honest, industrious, and of good habits; and must be 
presented by such director to the board of directors for action at a regular or 
special meeting thereof. 

Sec. 3. An applicant shall not be admitted to membership except by the 
affirmative vote of a majority of the directors present at the meeting at which 
the application is acted upon. 

In this connection, the Office should notice that up till now, the 
department has not allowed any organization on the basis of a com- 
mon bond of association, and but one to organize on a common bond 
of occupation, but has forced our natives to organize only on the basis 
of residence and even on that basis, it has forced all the residents of 
every community to become members of the corporation even when 
(1) they did not give their consent to join or (2) even were opposed 
to such membership. 

The following resolution No. 22 was introduced by Frank Petrotro- 
vich in the 1953 convention at Sitka, Alaska, and passed November 14, 
1953. 

Forty-first Annual Convention of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, 

. e . 99 . “~ > . 

Sitka, Alaska, resolution 22, introduced by Frank Peratrovich: 

Title: To dismiss the present director of the department of natural resources 
and to appoint him with one “who has the vision and is willing to plan and 
work for the improvement of the economie conditions of our people.” 

Whereas the native resource division was created within the Alaska Native 
Service for the purpose of developing resources in order to improve #he eronomic 
conditions of the IpAiens Eskimos. and Aleuts, and 
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Whereas nothing has been done by the present director of resources to 
develop industries that would supplement the earnings of our people except to 
continue with the existing program of cannery loans, fishing boats, and stores, 
Seaheuai by this lack of planning by the director was brought to light very forcl- 
bly when the past fishing season turned out to be a failure and as a result 
our people had nothing to turn to except to request aid in the form of work 
projects, and 

Whereas other fields of economic development are available which is not 
now being explored by the resource division because of indifference to the needs 
of our people, therefore 

Be it resolved That the Grand Camp of the Alaska Native Brotherhood in 
convention assembled at Sitka, Alaska, demand that immediate investigation 
of the present director of resources of the Alaska Native Service and that a 
man be appointed to replace him who has vision and is willing to plan and 
work for the improvement of the economic conditions of our people. 

This was drawn up and adopted by the convention seated at Denver 
in 1952 and was passed in the 1953 convention at Sitka. From that 
time on this resolution has been handed to departments in our Govern- 
ment within the Territory, within the Federal, within the Alaska 
Native Service, and nothing so far has been done in regards to this 
resolution, for this reason : 

The executive committee of the Alaska Native Brotherhood, which 
has power when they are in meeting under the direction of the grand 
president, again brought this to the attention of the Department of 
the Interior that met at Sitka, and so far there has never been any 
acknowledgement brought to the attention of the native people in 
answer to many of these problems that have been presented to the 
Commissioner, Glen L. Emmons, at Sitka last July, and for this reason 
we are again calling your attention to the fact that now the salmon 
have gone from Alaska there is nothing to take the place of the salmon 
taken out of the Territory. There is nothing to take the place of 
salmon to subsidize the livelihood of the present Indian today. 

For that reason we are concerned about the director and area di- 
rector of the natural resources in Alaska, the Alaska Native Service. 
We would like to call this to your attention again, and for that reason 
I brought this Resolution No. 22 to your attention, which I have just 
read, 

Inhuman practices of the credit department in stripping various in- 
debted Indians of all their earnings: 

Again we have problems in IRA, the Indian Reorganization Act, 
throughout the Territory. When first the IRA was brought to the 
attention of the Alaska Native Brotherhood in the early thirties, be- 
fore the Alaska Native Service adopted and backed this very move- 
ment that was handed out of Congress, it was with the understanding 
that IRA was to relieve the Indians from hardship in Alaska by the 
want of money to help him along in his way of life and in atidines 
up his personal business, and that a small percentage of interest was 
to be charged, a cent and a half interest. With this in sight, the con- 
vention went all-out and supported the Indian Reorganization Act. 
To date it has proven just otherwise. Instead it has caused hardship 
to our people, and the result was suffering among the Indians in south- 
eastern Alaska as well as in the north, by the Indian Office coming 
into the cannery the boatowners are dealing with and jumping the pay- 
check of the boatowner. Not only the husband’s check but also the 
wife’s check. This created hardship among the people of southeastern 
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Alaska. This has been the experience that we are being faced with 
through the IRA. 

With this in mind, this has been drawn up by the convention, and 
[ again call it to your attention. 

We believe an investigation will show that the credit department 
not only takes all the boat earnings and also that of the Tadian pur- 
chaser, but it even takes the entire earnings of the wife of the pur- 
chaser so that the family is left destitute to face the winter and thus 
works hardship and suffering on the parties and their children as well. 

We cannot make a strong ‘defense of measures which str ip the pur- 
chaser of his earnings, but we believe that to reach over and take all 
the earnings of the wife is inhuman and not justified by any theory 
whatever. 

With respect to the enforcement of the collection of notes given by 
the purchaser, there is this to be said that the Department should not 
allow the eager applicants who would buy seine boats to agree to pay 
the sum borrowed in the short term of years indicated—usually 5 
years—because “it isn’t in the cards.” The idea of this activity is to 
enable the Indian to purchase essential equipment and gear to enable 
him to meet the competition of his white competitors and to raise his 
standard of living. Hence the loan should be based on the expected 
life of the boat and the term of payments made with this in mind. 

It is not in keeping with the intent of Congress that the credit 
department, should require the signature of the wife who is not em- 
ployed on the boat. Such a loan certainly is no different in principle 
with the loans for the purchase of various canneries, and that was 
in line with the original argument; namely, that the security was 
in the thing purchased and the Department aon not look to the 
other property or earnings of the husband or wife as security for 
the loan or for its payment. 

Re fish for food : 

The regulation of the Fish and Wildlife Service was issued under 
authority. of the Secretary of the Interior, in which, of course, it was 
made virtually impossible for the natives of Alaska to catch fish in 
ancient streams for food. 

While the case of the //nited Ntates v. Hotch, being No. 13621 
( September 14, 1953), seems to uphold this authority, we believe the 
decision is erroneous and it is not yet clear. A careful examination 
of the decision should convince you that the only persons that are 
prohibited to take fish for food are those persons who have procured 
a commercial license. Nevertheless, our Indians are afraid to take 
fish because of the expense attached to unfavorable action by the 
fishery agents. A case in point which you could examine in Sitka 
is that of Redoubt Bay a few miles away. Other cases in point are 
around Juneau. 

We request that you set the wheels in motion so that the explana- 
tions of the fishery agent might be published in plain language so 
that our Indians who wish to take fish for food m: iy do so. 

There is no one member more deeply affected by the disappearance 
of our fisheries than the Indian of Alaska. Hearings have been called 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service over which some agent of the Fish 
and Wildlife presides. Since we believe that the Department is 
wholly to blame for the present deplorable condition, we think this 
situation is comparable to asking some member of the group of 
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smugglers to preside at their own trial. Furthermore, we think the 
hearings are called merely to give us a chance to blow off steam be- 

“ause there is no way to compel the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
activate the results of the hearings, especially since this Department 
is not required to justify its own proposed regulation, every one of 
which has produced failure since 1902. 

This is very important. For this reason this is included in our 
appeal to your committee this morning. This is very important in 
the welfare of the native people as well as statehood is important 
to us. 

Attached hereto is a memorial, being No. 3 introduced in the legis- 
lature by Frank G. Johnson, which situation furnished in detail the 
reasons for this enlargement of the jurisdiction of the Federal Ad- 
ministration Procedure Act. 

Our diminishing fisheries: 

Beginning with our convention of 192 20, every year this body has 
proposed fishing regulations that would conserve the fisheries of 
Alaska, but in no case except one, has the Secretary of the Interior 
adopted any of them. This one exception was our recommendation 
made in 1929, that the commercial fishing seasons be closed till August 
1 because the early run was already destroy ed. However, the Secre- 
tary did not adopt our rec ommendation till the year 1939, _ 

Tn 1928, we informed the commissioner of fisheries that the annual . 
pack should be liimted to 4,500,000 cases, and we suggested that 4 
million cases would be safer. His answer was that we could produce 
fully 8 million cases each year, and so the regulations were adjusted 
to that figure with the results that are known. 

We believe, and therefore request, that the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs give heed to our recommendations and that they be put into 
effect, for certain it is that the method of conservation is not difficult 
but is very simple, so simple that when the white people came to 
Alaska, they were amazed, and the quantity of fish was so huge that 
they claimed it could not be exhausted and acted accordingly, at first 
utilizing only the red salmon. After destroying that species, all 
parties joined in a refrain composed by the Bureau of Fisheries; 
namely, that southeastern Alaska was a pink-salmon area and that 
all regulations should be made to conform to that fact. But the 
destruction continued. Within the last 2 years, we proposed a sure 
method, and cheap, to restock our salmon streams and the present 
commissioner of fisheries said he could find nothing wrong with our 
plan, but he has done nothing to activate it. On the contrary, he 
continues to make the solution appear difficult, and aided by biologists, 
there appears to be no hope, and we will be the hardest hit. 

Some time ago while I was grand president of the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood, in 1950 a bill was proposed by our Delegate to Congress 
which would authorize the Fish and Wildlife Service to issue license 
to the Indians to catch fish for their personal use, and we saw the 
danger in it and therefore we went all out and opposed the passage 
of the bill, and our Delegate graciously withdrew the bill. However, 
it so happened that this came to the attention of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service, who saw that the bill could not be passed, but yet made 

regulations so that the aboriginal cannot go to the streams to secure 
fish for his own personal use, and this is creating hardship within 
Alaska. However, the Fish and Wildlife Service assures we will not 
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the be punished as Indians if we do take fish for personal use. It is 
be- § proving otherwise. When they do catch us in the act they throw the 
chet book at us. It happened up north in Unalakleet. So we are con- 
ent cerned about this. 
of I wish to make this statement for your record: That so far as any 
observation as a fisherman is concerned, there is no 50 percent escape- 
‘— ment. for seed purposes, and the results of this are disastrous. This 
Baa | has been called to the attention of the Congress for many years in 


the past. 
So those are the problems I have to present to you. I wish to thank 





‘ § you for your kind attention to small matters from a minority group 
he 
A. in Ale ask: L. . | 4 ay 
I wish to add for the record that I am glad that we, the organiza- 

tion of Alaska Native Brotherhood, have had the opportunity to come 

before your committee from Congress. I am sure that if this 1s con- 
8 tinued in the coming years problems such as we are presenting today 
of are going to be something very—I would say there would not be as 
“4 many problems presented as we are presenting today. 
a So I am glad that I have had as representative of my people a part 
in testify ing to your committee this morning. 
fe If you have any questions, I will be gl: id to answer them as quickly 
1 7 = as possible, seeing that we are pressed for time. 
; I wish to say here that I am not an attorney and I can’t answer com- 
4 plex problems, and I will answer those whic h I am authorized to do. 
1 : Mr. Bartierr. We are glad to have you before the committee, Mr. 
) Peck, and we are happy that the Alaska Native Brotherhood has had 

» achanceto bring its spokesman before the group. 
5 4 Mr. do vou have any questions # 
y j Mr. Urr. I just wanted to ask a question or two about the organiza- 
, tion. Is the membership made up of Aleuts, Eskimos, and Indians ¢ 
‘ Mr. Peck. Alaskans, Eskimos, and Aleuts. 
Mr. Urr. Is the brotherhood supported by annual dues by members / 


: Mr. Peck. Yes. 
| Mr. Urr. How much dues per member ? 
Mr. Pecr. $5. 

Mr. Urr. I assume you are on a retainer or salary from the brother- 
hood ? 

Mr. Peck. I wouldn’t call it a salary. I am on an allowance for 
expenses. 

Mr. Urr. Expenses? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. Do you have community property laws in Alaska ? 

Mr. Peck. Yes; self-government. We have self-government. 

Mr. Urr. Do you have a joint tenancy system of property holding? 

Mr. Peck. A what? 

Mr. Urr. A joint tenancy between husband and wife of property 
holding. 

Mr. Peck. Yes; we have. 

Mr. Urr. Which would be the reason for requesting the wife to sign 
any note. I can’t borrow a nickel in the States without my wife’s 
signature. So it is not unusual that a lending agency would require 
the wife’s signs iture, because in death joint tenancy property passes to 
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the wife without any obligation to the succeeding estate. So I don’t 
think that is unreasonable. 

That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Peck, we of the committee are very happy to hear 
you people who are not in a position to come back to Washington to 
testify. 

Immediately upon my appointment to this committee in 1953, one 
of the first things Bob Bartlett talked to me about was his desire to 
have this subcommittee visit Alaska to hear the problems because, 
he said, there were so many people here who would not otherwise be able 
to bring their problems to us first hand. So it is a privilege for us 
to hear those of you that would not be able to make the long journey to 
Washington. 

Mr. Peck, what do you think the major reason is for the depletion of 
salmon in the Alaska area ? 

Mr. Peck. Overtaking of salmon is one. 

Mrs. Prost. By the people of the Territory or from outside can- 
neries coming in? 

Mr. Peck. From the outside canneries coming in, outside trap 
ownership. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you feel that the fish traps should be eliminated 4 

Mr. Peck. We definitely feel, yes, that fish traps should be abol- 
ished, and that has been the policy of the Alaska Native Brotherhood 
since 1920. We saw the danger then. 

Mrs. Prost. When we were in the King Salmon area we had brought 
forcibly to our attention that the fishermen there would much prefer 
to earn their own living by fisking rather than going on unemploy- 
ment compensation or drawing pension checks. Do you feel that con- 
dition exists throughout the Territory in which you travel ? 

Mr. Peck. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you, Mr. Peck, agree with the statement that was 
made, I believe, by Mr. McLean yesterday that the setting aside of 
640 acres of land for Indian use surrounding each little Indian vil- 
lage is a bad practice and should be abolished ? 

Mr. Peck. In answer to that, you are touching upon land, and the 
stand of the Alaska Native Brotherhood has always been to conserve 
land. I would say to that, that before civilization came to Alaska— 
the fault lies there. The aborigines were so generous when the white 
man came they said, “You take this land,” and they took it. Another 
one said, “You take this land here,” and he took it. So when civiliza- 
tion came to Alaska, when the whites came to Alaska, the floods started 
migrating north to Alaska, the result was that an Indian has no land. 
Even his hunting ground has been deprived of him today. And his 
fishing streams, from them he cannot take a salmon for his own 
personal use. So the result is the Indian has no lands today. 

Juneau is a typical example. If you look down over the hill there, 
that is the only small piece of land the Indians own today. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you think the setting aside of the 640 acres is a 
protection to the Indian ? 

Mr. Peck. It would be protection just the same as you have hunting 
lodges in the States. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 
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Mr. Sisk. Mr. Peck, I too, would like to commend you on your 
statement and say that we are very happy to be here to hear your 
statement. It is my hope this will not be the last time we will have 
a committee here to hear the problems you are confronted with. 

Actually, for the organization you represent and other similar mem- 
bers of the native population of Alaska, to whom do you appeal in 
cases of injustice? Actually, who is the official of the F ederal Govern- 
ment that is supposed to give you the protection that the law calls for? 
What particular official do you go to normally ¢ 

Mr. Peck. In my office, the gr rand secretary’s duty is to carry out the 
wishes of the convention, and the resolutions are drawn up and 
adopted, and the resolutions are aimed at certain departments, and it 
is his duty to see that the resolutions do reach that certain department. 

Mr. Sisk. I am primarily concerned with the natural resources of 
Alaska, that is, so far as your rights to fish in the streams for your 
own livelihood, your rights to hunt, and your rights to the natural 
resources. W ho is the ‘Official of the Federal Government that you 
appeal to in cases of that kind ? 

Mr. Peck. Before Clarence Olsen came in I appealed to Rhode. 

Mr. Sisk. Is that the Director of Natural Resources ¢ 

Mr. Peck. For natural resources, on taking fish for personal use. 
We try to correct it with the Fish and Wildlife Service but have failed. 

Mr. Bartietr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you sometimes, though, also solicit the support of 
the Alaska Native Service operating on here ¢ 

Mr. Peck. Yes; bring to their attention. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I think that may have been what Mr. Sisk has in 
mind. 

Mr. Stsx. I was also interested in the comment he made on the 
Director of Resources of Alaska. The Director of Natural Resources 
in the Territory of Alaska is an official of the Federal Government. 
That is correct, is it not? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

Mr. Sisx. Apparently you find—there was a definite criticism of 
his actions, I believe in your statement; is that not correct? 

Mr. Peck. This came to the attention of the convention in 1953, and 
during this convention we became concerned about the conditions and 
we saw that there was nothing to supersede fish in the life of the 
Indians, and this was called to the attention of the Alaska Native 
Service. Iam sure they cannot deny the fact we have contacted them. 
[ personally talked with Olsen when he first was appointed to the area 
director of the Native Service, and I brought to his attention that there 
are a lot of things that could be done in order to take the place of the 
fish that has been depleted in Alaska. 

Black cod are still plentiful in our waters, and we have the boats 
and the equipment to fish black cod, and we have the canneries at. our 
disposal. Why don’t they do something about this and have the people 
employed in our community ? 

So he referred me to Charles Mountjoy, who was area director of 
natural resources, and I brought the same subject up, but nothing 
has been done. 

Mr. Sisk. It just simply seems to be you can get no action from 
these Department heads; is that correct ? 
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Mr. Peck. That is right, no action whatever. 

Mr. Stsx. In the case of lands, for example, the situation here in 
Juneau, when this land was arbitrarily taken from you, to whom did 
you appeal ¢ 

Mr. Peck. In one instance about 3 months ago I got a letter from 
the Department—our new camp up in Copper Center, they were com- 
plaining that land was being taken, their aboriginal land, and asked 
me to do something about it. So I called it to the attention of Mr. 
Olsen. He referred me to Charley Jones who is the land manager. 

Mr. Bartierr. For the Alaska Native Service ? 

Mr. Pecr. For the Alaska Native Service. And so far I haven’t 
heard from Copper Center whether there are any results at all. So 
we present our problems to the Department where the Department is 
concerned. But, as I said before in my opening statement, we have 
brought this thing to the attention of our Department heads and 
these are nothing new to them. They know. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, are we going to have before this com- 
mittee the men he mentioned ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Olsen, area director of the Alaska Native Serv- 
ice, informed me yesterday he would be available for any questions 
we might care to ask. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Peck. I wish to make a further statement in regard to the 
natural resources. Down in Ketchikan there are 70 logging camps. 
There are 70 logging camps out of Ketchikan and only 1 is owned by 
an Indian because we haven't got the money, although we have got 
loggers that could get in the logging business. But the lack of 
financing, not one Indian today is a logger, owns a logging camp. 
I can see that timber is going to be the next industry of Alaska and we 
are not prepared for it. Why? Because the Department has fallen 
in its duties. 

Mr. Sisx. In other words, you simply feel you are getting no pro- 
tection whatsoever so far as your lands or so far as your resources for 
the native population ? 

Mr. Peck. Not from the Alaska Native Service, no. 

Mr. Sisk. Apparently not from the Federal Government either. 

Mr. Peck. That is the way it appears, yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor ? 

Mr. Taytor. I have three very brief questions. In fact, I think 
perhaps they can be answered by either “yes” or “no,” Mr. Peck. 

Is the Aleut-Eskimo-Indian population in Alaska on the increase ? 

Mr. Peck. I can’t answer that. I am sorry. 

Mr. Tayvor. Is increasing thought being given by the Alaska Native 
Service and the Territory and the Federal Government to furthering 
the rehabilitation of the Indians, Aleuts and Eskimos in Alaska? 
By that I mean, each year are these three organizations or agencies 

doing something to make living more favorable to the Indian, Aleut, 
and Eskimo in Alaska? 

Mr. Peck. I believe the Department, the best answer to be the 
Alaska Native Service. 

Mr. Taytor. The question is: Is something being done every year 
to make the life more pleasant for the people of the brotherhood and 
the Alaskan, Eskimo, Indian and Aleut ? 
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Mr. Peck. I still don’t get your question. 

Mr. Taytor. I am wondering if each year these agencies like the 
ANS, the Territory and the Federal Government other than the ANS, 
are doing anything to make life more favorable for you people? 

Mr. Peck. The “only one I can refer to would be the village of 
Hoonah when it burned. At that time the entire vill: age was— 

Mr. Taytor. Rehabilitated ¢ 

Mr. Prox. Yes. 

Mr. Taytor. My last question is this one: Would the brotherhood 
be willing to sit down with the Alaska Native Service representative 
and the Economic Development Board to discuss such an economic 
program ? 

Mr. Peck. We are always willing. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Peck, how many members are there in the 
Alaska Native Sisterhood ? 

Mr. Peck. I would say about the same amount, about 2,500. 

Mr. Bartierr. That would be a total membership then of about 
5,500? 

Mr. Peck. Yes. 

Mr. Barttietr. Did the 1954 convention adopt any resolution con- 
cerning this land problem ? 

Mr. Peck. 1954? 

Mr. Barrierr. Last year. 

Mr. Peck. I can’t put a finger on it. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Let’s put it this way: If the convention did, I won- 
der if you would be good enough to make a copy of the resolution 
available to the committee. 

Mr. Prox. Yes. 

Mr. Barritetrr. Thank you very much for your statement. 

The committee will now take a 5-minute recess. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Bartierr. The hearing will be in order. 

William L. Paul will be the next witness. Mr. Paul, we welcome 
vou. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. PAUL, SR., DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
NATIVE BROTHERHOOD 


Mr. Pauv. Mr. Bartlett, I am glad to hear those words. 

My name is William L. Paul. Usually they put “Senior” after it 
because I have a son of the same name. I am a director of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood and also the secretary of the Tlingit-Haida Land 
Association, which was organized to bring our cases before the Court 
of Claims in order that we might finally come to an adjudication be- 
tore some court that had author ity to say what our rights were. 

The Tlingit and Haida Land Association came into existence be- 
cause of the passage of what we call the jurisdictional act in 1935. 
The statute itself required some such organization that represented 
the mass of the people and not a voluntary association, which is the 
status of the Alaska Native Brotherhood. So that when we have 
conventions or any doings that relate to our land, we do it in the 
Tlingit and Haida Land Association whose members are such by 
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—— of their birth and not by voluntary association for the payment 

of dues. 

I think I should tell right here a little illustration which will give 

he some idea of how we feel about our situation in Alaska as it 

as resulted since 1867. This occurred in the State of California before 
it became a part of the United States. 

When gold was discovered in 1848 and 1849 there was a big gold 
rush, and they came to Center Creek to find their gold, end they 
found that all of the land in which the gold was situated was owned 
by somebody under Spanish grants. And here there were several 
hundred Americans looking for their riches and had no place to place 
a mining claim. So they called a miners’ meeting and they told their 
troubles to each other. Then somebody got up and made a motion 
and said this: “I move that we throw all of these foreigners out.” 
And that is what they did. They threw all of those fellows out who 
had owned the land for more than 100 years before these Americans 
came upon the area. Now that is what is happening to Alaska, too. 

Our secretary has referred to Juneau. The secretary of the Alaska 
Native Brotherhood. We call it the ANB. He referred to the situ- 
ation at Juneau, and the reason we bring it to your attention is because 
it is right here where you can see it. 

The Indian school building used to be right where the present 
high school sits, but when the white man wanted it the Indian was 
moved off and the city of Juneau got the property. 

That wasn’t enough. The school building was moved to the site 
of the Governor’s mansion. Well, you know there is limited land 
around Juneau, and so they wanted a place for the Governor's 
mansion, so they pushed the Indian off the land there and the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion was built on the site of the Indian school building 
and also part of their graveyard. 

So then they moved down to the beach and they built the school 
on piles and hunting that beach land were 21 different families. It 
was kind of a hole and quite a stench grew up there because of the 
way the tide comes in, pushing all of the debris and the garbage and 
everything else in front of their land, and it was just a terrible 
sight. So we wanted to fill it. 

Now there is no way of going from this side of Juneau to the 
other side of Juneau. So the citizens of Juneau built a walk across 
the Indian village. 

Now you know, as a matter of law, the upland owner has the right 
of egress and ingress, but that didn’t make any difference, they 

ushed that road and put it on piles and told the Indians, “We are 
just going to leave this here a little while. It isn’t going to be here 
long.” 

At that time the affairs of the Indians were in the hands of the 
Bureau of Education, which you know is a scientific organization and 
quite dissimilar from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. They did what 
they could. The district attorney protected their interest and so 
the status quo was maintained for a while. But after a while pressure 
came just like the miners’ meeting back in California. And we know 
this: No matter what our legal rights are, we cannot stand against 
the concentrated opinion of several thousand people who want our 
land. So we finally had to consent to the improvement of that area, 
and they built the street across. If you go down to that street, you 
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will notice on each end of it there is the remains of a culvert that 
was put there to give ingress and egress. Well, pretty soon they filled 
that up. So we got no ingress and egress. Now we have got to go 
on the outside of the road in order to go back and forth on the beach, 
on the tidelands. i 

Then the United States wanted this area, and we had no objection 
to that during the war. They had to have a sub port, and so they 
took it, and what we said to the United States was: “Pay us. That is 
our land.” So they paid everybody else but us. 

So we finally got down to the circuit court in San Francisco and 
they told us that the law of 1884 was limited to actual use and occupa- 
tion, disregarding a very important phrase in the law itself, which is 
this: “Or claimed by them.” 

The law says not only occupation and possession, but I think for 
fear there might be some limitation in interpretation of those words 
the United States Senate amended the act and put those additional 
words in—“or claimed by them.” But the courts in interpreting the 
law have disregarded that and have kept us down to actual occupation. 
So we have lost that. 

Now the city of Juneau is trying to cut the rest of it off in order to 
build a road, and I don’t see how we are going to stop it. 

A while ago you asked to whom do we appeal. Well, as far as the 
law is concerned, I mean the Indian law of tribal ownership, the 
United States is the guardian and as to land the Indian is the ward. 

Mr. Barrierr. What is that, Mr. Paul? 

Mr. Pavu. As to land the Indian is a ward. 

Now it seems to me that the guardian ought to exercise his powers 
of protecting his ward in the ownership of his property. 

So that was the rule for a long time that no Indian could sell land 
except with the consent of the $ Secretary of the Interior. And theo- 
retically that is still the law. 

Cyrus Peck referred to the Johnson case, and that is related to the 
site of a dock at what is now occupied by the Juneau- Young hardware 
store. Chief Johnson was the man who was chief of one of the tribes 
here. The — as to whether he could sell his land without the 
consent of the Secretary came up in that court, and the judge made 
this decision: If it was tribal land, the Secretary had to ratify or 
consent to the sale. If it was individually owned land, then Chief 
Johnson could sell the land without the Secretary’s permission. 

Then he went on and said, “I find from the ev idence before the court 
that it is his private property.” There was no such thing as private 
property among the Indian tribes. There never has been. It always 
has been tribal ground. They have the use and occupation, and as 
long as the land is being used and oce upied no one else might use or 
occupy the same area, but the minute they stopped using it, any other 
person in the tribe can occupy the same area. The fishing claims are 
all used in common. 

It has worked so fine in their system of civilization that they took 


care of their own. They had nosuch things as widows and no orphans. 


They had no destitution because it was disgraceful for any person to 
be in want. If he belonged to a certain tribe, that tribe took care of 
him when the occasion required it. Otherwise he took part and was 
subject to the orders of the chief. 
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We thought we had ample protection under the law of 1884, espe- 
cially under the decision published by John Marshall in the case that is 
called the Mitchell case, which is controlling. And in that case he 
said something like this: That Indian occupation had to be interpreted 
according to their mode of living, and that the use of land for hunting 
purposes was just as sacred as the plowed fields of the white. 

When you come back to the Juneau area, which I maintain is typi- 
cal, this was a hunting area. All of the airport was a hunting area. 
The Indians’ hunting cabins were there, and all the way out to Eagle 
Creek which is about 35 miles from here, and all the way out to Pomt 
Bishop, which is about 12 or 15 miles from here. But it is taken 
from us. 

In the town of Ketchikan, that was an Indian village. The whole 
front of that Indian village—you will see, if you haven’t seen it yet— 
you will see where the Federal building is occupying. Along about 
1901 or 1902 there was no place where the people of the town could 
play baseball. That was a nice flat beach. So they went to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and he issued an order making a reservation of 
that beach under the law that permitted him to reserve beach lands 
for the Indian canoes. So the baseball fans wanted and got a baseball 
ground by reserving for Indian canoes. But not so long after that, 
when the white man wanted the area for some other purpose, why 
the Secretary of the Interior let them have it, and that is where you 
have your Federal building today. 

There is only one piece of land left there and that is about 50 feet 
wide and about 300 feet long, and the Indians of Ketchikan have been 
trying to get permission or get the legal department, district attor- 
ney’s office, ot say they will not prosecute them if they should build 
on what remains of their tidelands. 

Now we get down to the legal foundation of our land claims. 

Reference is made to the Tee-Hit-Ton case, and the decision went 
against the Indians because, as I interpret it, the jurisdictional act 
under which it was brought was limited and did not give authority 
to the Indian tribes to sue for recovery of their land or for compensa- 
tion as a legal right. It seems as if that is going to shut the door 
entirely to legal redress until the case of Oto and Missouri Tribe of 
Indians Vv. The United States came out from the Supreme Court on 
Mav 3, 1955. I will read two sentences from it which summarize 
the law: 

As pointed out by defendant the function of recognizing liability in the United 
States for claims that have no legal or equitable basis under existing law is a 
political and not a judicial function. We think it is quite clear from the face 
of the Indian Claims Commission Act that in its passage Congress was to a 
certain extent exercising its political function of creating certain new causes 
of action and recognizing liability in the United States if the facts warranted 
in connection with such causes. In addition, Congress was providing a forum 
in which these causes of action might be sued on and also on which the Indians 
might sue the United States on causes of action available to non-Indians. 

So while the Tee-Hit-Ton case is out of court on that complaint it 
is still in court under having filed its case under the Indian Claims 
Commission, and that has yet to be tried. 

That case and other cases have been pending in the Court of Claims 
since 1947 and no progress has been made yet because, as read by 
Cyrus Peck, the Indian Office would not approve our choice of attor- 
neys until we gave up all control over the law case, and they say they 
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alone have the right to legislate and to control the attorneys. And 
when the attorneys refused to do anything about it, we make our 
appeal to the Indian Office and we never get a reply. 

Mr. Bartierr. Were the cases actually in the Court of Claims since 
1947 ¢ 

Mr. Pavt. Yes. 

Mr. Bartterr. The attorneys were approved before that ? 

Mr. Paut. Before then. The case was filed October 1, 1947. It 
was traversed by the United States on November 6, 1947, and has 
been at issue since then, and nothing has been done to advance the 
case one particle, 

Mr. Bartietr. Nothing has been done by whom ? 

Mr. Pav. Well, it is up to the plaintiff. Our attorney hasn’t done 
anything. 

Mr. Bartierr. Who is your attorney ? 

Mr. Pav. Mr. Curley is still the attorney in that case. 

Mr. Bartietr. Can’t you get rid of him? 

Mr. Pau. We could get rid of him if it was up to the people, but 
it is in the hands of the Indian Office and sometimes they are against 
him and sometimes they are for him. 

Mr. Sisk. You mean you can’t change attorneys without approval 
of the Indian Office ? 

Mr. Paur. We can’t change attorneys without approval of the 
Indian Office, even if the attorney does nothing for almost 10 years as 
in this case. 

Mr. Stsk. We will have the Indian Office before us ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Olsen will be here. 

I want to say in passing that sometimes they are for and sometimes 
against is at least one statement we can rely upon in these hearings as 
being entirely accurate. 

Mr. Pav. Part of the trouble of our Indians has been their igno- 
rance of the new civilization that poured on them. Their civilization 
is based on shame. The white man’s civilization is based upon the 
legal right. So that they knew nothing about citizenship, nor did 
they know anything about the requirements of various laws under 
which land was proc ured, 

For example, when the Chichagof Mine was one of the most prof- 
itable mines discovered in Alaska, when it was discovered, it was dis- 
covered by an Indian. But thinking that he could not file a mining 
claim because it is required in that act that he must be a citizen, he 
had to go and get some white man to file for him. 

In the case of the discovery of gold in the Juneau vicinity, it is 
always stated that Juneau and Richard Harris discovered the gold. 
They were the husbands of the Indians who discovered the gold, but 
Juneau and Harris were the people to get the glory of it. 

All of this area here was Indian owned and Indian occupied, but 
by the use of mining claims the land went over to others who knew 
how to use the law. 

The same situation occurred when the discovery of gold occurred. 
Carmack is given the credit for discovering the gold that led o the 
Yukon rush. Actualy Skookum Jim and his wife discovered it, Car- 
mack being what we call a squawman. In the course of time ¢ shaadi 
went down below, married a white woman of his own choice, and died 
and left an estate of $90,000, and his common-law child wanted 
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part of it, and she had to go to court for it because the view of his 
estate was that she was born in the woods, what they call a bastard. 
But the law, however, in that time recognized common-law marriage 
and she got $45,000. 

So at the present time, that being the law as pronounced by the 
courts, the Legislature of Alaska abolished common law marriage. So 
we have in Alaska today quite a large number of white men who live 
with Indian women or native women and oftentimes in the course of 
events they have children by them, but they are not married. So they 
have no claim on the property, and when they go away with their 
riches, they can do what they please. 

Mr. Sisk. Just a moment. Let me ask a question there. The Ter- 
ritory of Alaska does not recognize common law marriages; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Pact. Since 1919. It was abolished. 

Mr. Sisk. That is not true throughout the United States because 
we have many States that do recognize common law marriages. 

Mr. Pauw. That is right, but the miners didn’t want common law 
marriage, and the preachers thought they were advancing the moral 
status of the Indians by requiring formalistic marriages. So that is 
what we have today. 

When the canneries first came to Alaska everybody acknowledged 
ownership of the Indians of the lands, and the canneries always 
bought their fish from the families that claimed ownership to the 
creek. 

I have a desk full of books here that are congressional reports. I 
am not going to read them, but I thought I would exhibit them. And 
this is only a portion of the books that I have which have come out 
from Congress in which the Indian problem has been discussed. 

You take the Forest Service. Not only the Forest Service but 
every other agency has been in a sort of maybe a gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, you can call it, a sort of an unexpressed conspiracy to take away 
from the Indian all of the land which he owns. And in the hearings 
on Senate Resolution 79 of the 70th Congress, continued under Sen- 
ate Resolution 230 of the 74th Congress, you will find the position of 
the forest department in its relation to the claims of the Indians, and 
some of it relates to the Juneau area. 

If you had a chance to go out to our recreation area, which is at 
Auke Bay, you will see the things we are talking about. That was 
an Indian village, but they have dispossessed those Indians until today 
the only claim the Indian has to that area is the permit which the 
forestry department gives to them. The situation is getting better 
today, but for a long time it was very difficult. Still is. 

Mr. Tayior. While Mr. Paul is looking for that information, I 
think the record might show that the Alaska Indian, Eskimo, and 
Aleut cases are not the only ones that have not been cleared by the 
Indian Claims Commission. Recently testimony was given to our 
committee which indicated that there is pending a backlog of 750 
claims before the Indian Claims Commission. Since only 102 of the 
852 claims filed under the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946 
have been settled at the present time, Mr. Paul must not think that 
his case is unique. There has been no discrimination as far as the 
Indian Claims Commission is concerned. I am sure he knows that, 
but I want the record to show it also. 
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Mr. Pauw. I wish to thank you very much for that suggestion. 

I would like to touch upon the Klukwan land situation. The situa- 
tion exists every place else where there are Indian groups, but the 
Klukwan area brings it out. 

I heard the witness talk about Klukwan, and in his testimony he 
said 

Mr. Bartierr. Whom do you mean by “the witness” ? 

Mr. Pavt. I mean Mr. Banfield. 

Mr. Bartierr. Norman Banfield, who testified yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Pauu. Yes. And he used the language and tone of voice which 
ought to convey to you a meaning of the position that we as Indians 
occupy in Alaska in our present economy. Referring to the town of 
Klukwan, he said there happened to be an Indian village there. And, 
bless your heart, there has been an Indian village, as far as we know, 
for 1,000 years, long before Banfield’s ancestors knew there was such 
a place as Klukwan, for the word “Kiukwan” itself means old village. 
It is one of our most ancient villages. And if the United States or 
perhaps the Russians had been smart enough, they would have taken 
over the possessions or the dominion of those Klukwan Indians in the 
original instance, and you would not have had any trouble concerning 
whjch Heinmiller testified this morning, because those Klukwan In- 
dians were of the most fiercest and strongest warrior group of Thlingit 
Indians in all of Alaska. Everybody respected them, and any one 
oF their citizens or members could go anywhere among hostile country 

r friendly country and always be respected because back of them 
was the power of the Klukwan Indians. 

When the Hudson’s Bay Company established a fort at Fort Selkirk, 
which is about 350 miles in the interior, and started to limit the posses- 
sion of these Indians, they sent a force in there and they destroyed 
those British soldiers and that fort. It would have been wonderful 
now if we owned all of the area which was historically in the land of 
the Klukwan people, and the same thing is true of the Stikine. That 
is the tribe to which I belong. Our last village was 175 miles up the 
Stikine River. By the treaty between E ngland and Russia and the 
United States they have cut us off at 40 miles, so that today our most 

valuable hunting grounds, we are prohibited from fishing thereon. 
So that people that never had any claim to that area whatever are 
making under the British Columbia system an annual salary of about 
$5,000 a year, whereas we are trying to find an area in which we can 
do some hunting. 

Now the Klukwan—Mr. Banfield is mistaken about there being no- 
body around Klukwan with whom he can deal. There is an organi- 
: ition there, and it is organized under the Indian Reorganization Act. 

But there is no protec tion. Unless they have a patent from the United 
States, nobody respects Indian ow nership. So that the only thing 
that protects the Indian owners of today is the reservation which still 
is in existence. And while as an organization the Alaska Native 
Brotherhood is opposed to reservations, we are practical enough to 
know that if they abolish that reservation, as is requested by the 
attorneys representing these investors, the Klukwan people will lose 
that land. Therefore, we say, don’t abolish that reservation until some 
other means is invented by Congress so that we can hold possession of it. 

The size of the reservation that remains there is 320 acres under 

reservation called school and administration. Now there is an addi- 
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tional one called a general reservation, 492 acres, and that was made 
by Executive order. 

TI don’t want to put this in the record unless it is going to add some- 
thing to it, but I have a map of the Klukwan area which shows the 
reservation, and you can look at it while I continue my talk. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Paul, if you could spare that, I think it would aaa 
be very useful to us. If the committee agrees with me, I would sug- i. 
gest it be included in the file. . th 

Mr. Pauw. Bob, you are like my wife. You know when she makes 
a request of me I always say “Yes.” . 

Mr. Taytor. Is it possible that Mr. Banfield wasn’t aware of this 
yesterday when he appeared before us and told us the difficulties he 
was having in negotiating with someone over the Klukwan area? It 
seems impossible that a person wouldn’t know that such an organiza- 
tion was in existence since it is so long established. 

Mr. Bartierr. Iftyou address the question to me, Dr. Taylor, frankly | ki 
IT cannot answer it. I don’t know. 

Mr. Taytor. What is the date on that map ? tJ 

Mr. Sisk. November 12, 1943, I believe. t] 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Paul, under that reservation, I think Mr. Ban- 7 
field testified that no one now has the power to do anything with the t! 
land. Would you agree with that ? | 

Mr. Paut. I think I would have to agree with him, with this ex- . 
planation: That the status of the land is such that it could easily be : g 
owen in the position so that there would be something to negotiate, 

ecause they have an organization. 

Mr. Bartierr. How do you mean it could be easily placed in a 
position ¢ 

Mr. Pau. Well, the Indian Office is in control of the land situation 
under the Wheeler-Howard Act or, as we call it, the Indian Reorgan- 
ization Act. 

Mr. Bartierr. Does the Secretary of the Interior have the power 
to revoke the reservation ? 

Mr. Paut. In the case of Klukwan, yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Both reservations to which you have referred ? 

Mr. Pavt. I will have to express a doubt. With respect to the 
administrative portion of the reservation, the law says that the reser- 
vation is permanent. Now whether that fixes it as irrevocable I don’t 
know, but I think it can be abolished by Executive order. 

Mr. Bartierr. To your knowledge, is the Klukwan group willing 
to enter into any type of agreement with the mining company ? 

Mr. Paut. Yes, they are. 

Mr. Bartierr. What kind of an agreement ? 

Mr. Pau. Any kind of an agreement which indicates that they will 
be paid something for surrendering their land or for refraining to 
carry on any legal action which might jeopardize the title of the 
investor. 

In the case, for instance, of Yakitaga, while the Indian title to land 
is indefinite, the Kerr-McGee outiit that wanied to explore the Yaki- 
taga area were not willing to go in there and face a lawsuit by the 
Indians as to actual ownership and possession. So through my 
agency we had the attorney draw up a contract in which all of the 
Indians signed that they would not bring any suit against the devel- 
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opers and that they would look only to the United States for a com- 
pensation for the loss of their land. 

Mr. Bartierr. At Klukwan no title lies in the Indians collectively 
or individually in respect to those reservations. 

Mr. Pau. That is true. It is in the United States. But just the 
same they have that right which is still not clearly defined, and there 
is the danger of a lawsuit, and they are willing to make a contract 
that they will not bring a lawsuit against capital which might come 
in. 

Mr. Barrierr. Has the Klukwan group ever formally expressed 
opposition to the revocation of the reservation orders ? 

Mr. Pauw. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Barriett. To whom? 

Mr. Pauw. To the Indian Office. 

Mr. Barriterr. What answer did they have from that Office, if you 
know ? 

Mr. Pau. It is difficult to give you aclear answer. When I referred 
the matter, when I asked Mr. Olsen about the attitude of his Office to 
the question of abolishing it, he answered me in so many—not so many 
words, but the effect was it was none of my business. So I didn’t get 
the answer. 

Mr. Barrterr. This will be a policy decision undoubtedly which 
will be made by the Secretary of the Interior. Would you not think 
so ¢ 

Mr. Pauw. I think so. And my feeling about the present Secretary 
of the Interior is that the Indian has no chance with him. The thing 
is occurring all over the United States today, and there are four big 
agencies in the United States that are trying to get the Secretary to 
change his order by which title is being given to tribal land without 
consideration of how it affects other tribal lands. So we are in the 
same position. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions / 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Paul, what is your judgment on this 640 acres of 
land about which I asked the other witnesses / 

Mr. Pavt. I don’t want to see it abolished until other evidence of 
title is given to those Indians. If you abolish that reservation, the 
land is gone forever. 

Now as to the relation of the Indian Office toward Indian property, 
I would like to tell you an incident that happened in that very area. 
During the war we had to have a military road, and so the United 
States let a contract on the very road that is there today. And they 
needed some sand. Now the best sand was under a village that was 
about 4 miles from Haines, and there were some of our Indian people, 
are still, in occupation. The contractor went there with his shovels 
and began taking sand. So the Indians then complained to the Indian 
Office that their village was being destroyed. So then the Indian 
Office sent one of its directors up there to settle the question between 
the contractor and the Indian owners. 

He came down here and saw me, and he said, “I have just come from 
Klukwan. I settled it. The Indians were very fine in their attitude.” 

I said, “What did you do?” 

“T called a mass meeting there and explained to them that was a 
military road and it would be helping the United States wonderfully 
if they would just let the United States have that sand which is 
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needed for that road. They were very nice about it and they agreed 
to, and that is the agreement that we made.” 

I said then, “I just have one question to ask. Did the contractor 
give up his 10 percent plus?” 

And that is the way it always has been. We are always giving. We 
are giving always for patriotism or some other reason, just like this 
road down here, but we get nothing for it. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Paul, if you will permit, let the record note 
the arrival in the room of a group of young persons, assumed to be 
high school students. We welcome them, and I expect Dr. Taylor has 
extended the invitation for them to be here. 

Mr. Taytor. That I did. 

Mr. Barrierr. Are they members of the civics class? 

Mr. Tayvor. I don’t know which group they represent, but I spoke 
to several teachers yesterday. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartietr. Proceed, Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Pavt. I will finish the subject of our land, and then I want 
to proceed to the present economic situation of our Indians and what 
I think the solution would be. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Paul, I must note that you have consumed 40 
minutes, and we had hoped to hear two more witnesses this morn- 
ing. Obviously, we will not be able to do that. Do you think you 
could conclude in 15 minutes? 

Mr. Pavt. I will do my best, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. I know you are on an important subject. We all 
know it, and we want to hear you, and if we had unlimited time, we 
would hear every last word. 

Mr. Pauw. That is quite true. I think I am an expert on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Bartuerr. I know you are. 

Mr. Urr. May I ask a question before he leaves the land situation ? 

Mr. Pavt. I am not going to leave it yet. 

Mr. Urr. I want to ask you, Mr. Paul, do you know of any cases 
in this area where the Indians have sold their land by quitclaim deed 
without the consent of the Secretary of the Interior, and subse- 
quently the Secretary of the Interior has O. K.’d the transfer to the 
transferee ¢ 

Mr. Pauw. That situation never has arisen, and it doesn’t arise 
because the Secretary’s position is this: That they have no jurisdic- 
tion whatever over any lands unless it is held by an Indian under a 
restricted title. 

Mr. Urr. And there is no land here held under restricted title? 

Mr. Pavt. Not at Juneau, but there is in Wrangell, Sitka, Klawock. 

Mr. Urr. Kodiak? 

Mr. Pact. I am not informed about the northern country. 

Mr. Urr. I might say we have testimony from Kodiak to the effect 
that Indians have sold restricted lands under a quitclaim deed and 
that deed has subsequently been honored by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. Pauw. This is a natural thing that came up at Wrangell. My 
tribe owned what we call the peninsula, and included in that there was 
quite a number of pieces which were also occupied by members of the 
tribe. I have possession now of a tract that we call the Old Julia 
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tract. Another member of the tribe has sold an area of 200 feet fron- 
tage east of me under a quitclaim deed, and nothing else was done, 
but the purchaser made application for a patent, and the only evidence 
of ownership he submitted was a quitclaim from this man whose name 
was Nick Cash, and he got his patent from the Government. And that 
has occurred just dozens of times every place. That is the usual 
practice. I think it is wrong legally, but we can’t get the Indian 
Office to do anything else. And the man that is in change of the land 
department of the Indian Office is just as stubborn as ‘anything can 
be about that thing. I think it is totally wrong, so much so I won't 
talk to him any more. It is just useless. 

Mr. Sisk. | just want to commend Mr. Paul on his statement here 
this morning, because, as has already been suggested by Dr. Taylor, it 
bears out the fact that you have problems in common with many of the 
ae tribes in the States. I have made this statement as a mem- 
ber of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee—a committee, by the way, 
in which I have been most interested, and I am very happy to hear some 
of the problems that you have. I am not happy that you have the 
problems, but I am happy that we have had an opportunity at least 
to go into them. I will say this, certainly: That a great deal of work 
is being done, and there are many in Washington who are concerned 
with the very problem that you are discussing. I personally am one 
of those people. It is our hope that we may be able to work out 
something in the manner of justice for the Indian. 

As I started to say, I have made the statement a number of times 
that when the record is completed our relations with the Indians will 
represent the blackest page in American history. And certainly it is 
our hope, those of us who are members of the Indian subcommittee, 
that many of these problems may be unraveled in a manner of justice. 

I think with that, Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Proceed, Mr. Paul. 

Mr. Paut. I would like to save your time to hand to your secre- 
tary a form of resolution which will be introduced in our next conven- 
tion and which I think will be adopted, which summarizes in a form 
that is not legalistic the situation as it occurred down to the present 
date. 

I also wish to have the privilege of filing with the committee a first 
tentative draft of a proposed 1955 version of an Alaska Native Land 
Act drawn up by an attorney that I employ in the city of Wash- 
ington. It is a sort of a revision, but it carries on the same idea of 
the bill referred to by Cyrus Peck, entitled H. R. 190, which Mr. 
Bartlett was good enough to introduce. It is much shorter, but we 
— other forms of it which I would like to hand to you. 

I also wish to hand to you a letter from the Alaska Native Brother- 
hood dated July 16, 1955, addressed to the Honorable Glen L. Em- 
mons, entitled “Settlement of Land Claims by Negotiation.” 

Mr. Peck referred to our Resolution No. 58, which embodies the 
opinion of our Brotherhood convention in 1950, which is still sup- 
pean by the organization. There is one change that may be made 
later. That is due to a better know ledge of what we call the Grimes 
case, which was a test brought by certain packers against the legality 
of a reservation created under the Indian Reorganization Act at 
Klawock. 
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In that case the Supreme Court said, in effect, that the land was 
merely loaned to the Indians and not given to them as an act of their 
ownership. So, with that explanation, that is still our position. 

Now the solution of our troubles. 

I talked to some fishermen within the last week and asked them what 
their earnings were during the past year, and in no case did I find a 
single one of them had earned more than $100, with the exception of 





don’t 





the man from Klawock who told me he earned $583. He is a married go ou 
man and has a family. where 

Now we are at the end of our berry season. You can live on berries vision 
when there are berries. Tam 

Now what ? visory 

Our villages are all fishing villages. I went to the Governor and The 
asked him, “What is the town of Cape going to do when the winter Indian 
comes when there is no fish?” And he said, “I don’t know.” We 

We had a conference, not within 2 years, in which the situation was these 
identical with what it is now, and they were met as a committee to it? J 
try to decide what form of relief they were going to give to the They 
Indians. And so in the past year and the year before that and the that is 
year before that, the Indian always and the Government always are [ w 
sending a ship around to the Indian villages giving them canned food. — come 

They have no hunting. They have no fishing. . we ar 

The law was changed so the Indian could go out and kill deer in the Bu 
villages, and when one of them did so down at Cape the case came i statel 
before the court, and he was found guilty and had to serve histimein ~~ Ih 
jail. So the intent of Congress to alleviate the Indian situation was 7) about 
defeated by a court which was, I think, influenced by the Fish and not 11 
Wildlife Service. From the very beginning the Fish and Wildlife | Iw 
Service has been enemies of the Indian groups, and they continue so up | the F 
to the present time. » myn 

The complaint that we make that our people cannot even catch } area 
fish for food is true. And when the bill H. R. 1140 was introduced in ) woul 
Congress the explanation was that they would not enforce its terms | . nee 
against Indians who were trying to take fish for food purposes, but ; until 
it was. And Mr. Farley, the present Fish Commissioner, is even 4 A; 
more restrictive in his interpretation of the court’s decision than the || *£0 
court’s decision itself. pa time 

Alaska’s canned salmon has always been in control of our fishing |) S°™e 
situation. refer 

Excuse me. I have got to get back to land. ; 

Mr. Bartterr. You have 5 minutes left, Mr. Paul. fishy 

Mr. Pau. All right. ; ve 

You know in British Columbia they have much the same problem, BD I 
and in some ways British Columbia is not as advanced in its treat- g U0 
ment of Indian groups as the United States is, but in this respect the a 
British Columbian government is. In British Columbia they have we 
what we call a registered trapline whereby the Indian owner or claim- i ~ y 
ant can resort to those trap areas and make his living during the . a 
wintertime. el (ay, 

So the boys from Wrangell asked me yesterday, “What am I going ‘ aad 
to do when I go to my hunting ground and I find that the men who id has 
have been watching fish traps during the summer are already camped ; 
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there and claiming the area as their hunting grounds?” se 
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In one case I know of two men that came from Michigan last sum- 
mer to watch and guard a fish trap, and they just stayed ‘there because 
the size of the fur was good and they preempted the ground, and so 
the Indian had to go somewhere else. 

The situation is getting even worse today, so that today we just 
don’t know where to go. “In order to hold a trapline we have got to 
go out at least by September when the season doesn’t open until some- 
where around the 15th of December. There ought to be some pro- 
vision of that kind made. They do that in British Columbia, and 
I am reading from the report by the Secretary of the Provincial Ad- 
visory Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The Advisory Committee has investigated means of encouraging the native 
Indians to take up guiding as a profession in greater numbers. 

We have a department and an Indian Office that could do all of 
these things if they would. But when you read the reports, what is 
it? All they tell you about is the amount of money that they spend. 
They never say one thing about the solution of the economic problem 
that is before these people. 

[ will not say anything more about fish because it doesn’t properly 
come before your committee, and the Senate committee is coming, and 
we are going to have something to say. 

But for fear that somebody is not going to ask me anything about 
statehood, I am going to say something r ight now. 

I have been an agitator for statehood, but I have c hanged my mind 
about it, and I want to read you a little statement that I made. It is 
not in complete statement but the facts are before me. 

I was in favor of statehood because in the many years that I watched 
the Fish and Wildlife Service administering our fisheries I made up 
my mind that we would never get any relief from them because they 
are a controlled agency. And I thought if Alaska became a State we 
vor have control of our fisheries and we would do the thing that was 
necessary. But statehood has been delayed year after year after year 
until we are now ina situation where we have no fish. 

A group of us met from different parts of the Territory a short time 
ago, and one man opened the remarks by saying, “Why do you spend 
time about fish when we have no fish? Why don’t you talk about 
something else that will keep us alive?” And this is the situation he 
referred to. 

During the days when the closed-season method of preserving our 
fish was adopted, which was in 1924, the average pack of the canneries 
was somewhat as follows: 

The cannery at Port Althorpe was packing by the 10th of August 
200,000 cases; Dundas Bay, 100,000 cases; Hoonah, 100,000 cases: Ex 
cursion Inlet, 150,000 cases; Funter Bay, 100,000 cases; Taku Harbor. 
ye cases ; Gambier, ong W rangell Alaska Packers Association. 
sea Picegh aan 120,00 CASES ; Point Egans trap was cate hing 

0,00 fish in 20 days. Dall Cove trap was catching 250,000 fish a 
(ay, and on like that. 

Now today in this area, icy stream area, where they formerly had 
a pack of something like 800 ,000 eases, today if they pack 50,000 cases 
they have done well. The cannery at Taku Harbor is closed. The 

cannery at Tee Harbor is gone. The annual catch you asked about 
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yesterday is reduced so if they get 5,000 cases they think they have 
done well. 

Excursion Inlet cannery is closed. Dundas is gone. Port Althorp 
cannery is gone. The Hoonah Packing Co. is down to 50,000 cases. 
And all we have got in Alaska is fish. What are we going to pay the 
expenses of statehood with ? 

I don’t talk for canneries. I am talking for the poor people. So 
that is why I am not an advocate of statehood now. I hope the time 
comes when the Fish and Wildlife Service really gets independent 
and does the things that are necessary, and the thing that is necessary 
is not difficult. The Indians in their unlettered and uneducated 
situation before the white man came had these full of everything. 
Where is it now? 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Paul. I hate to do this. 

Mr. Pau. I know you hate to, and I am hating to quit too. 

Mr. Bartierr. But the record will show that you have had more 
time ‘ga direct evidence than any other witness in Alaska. I want to 
say that. 

Mr. Pavt. I still haven’t had as much time as Arnold always takes 
in one of these hearings here [indicating]. I counted the pages. He 
used 50 pages. 

Mr. Bartietr. We haven’t heard him at all. 

Mr. Pav. You will hear him. You heard some of his friends yes- 
terday. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Pav. I want to thank all of you for your kindness and the 
sympathy which I can feel come from you to me and my people. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to commend Mr. Paul on his statement. I 
appreciate his complete sincerity in the things that he had to say. 
After all, I feel that we are always interested in a man who is speak- 
ing from the depth of his heart, and I can assure him that I am very 
sympahetic to the problems he has discussed. 

Mr. Paut. Can I say one thing more? I came to Alaska in 1885. 

Mr. Barrierr. Is it the pleasure of the committee that the mate- 
rial submitted by Mr. Paul be made a part of the record or be incor- 
porated in the file? It is somewhat voluminous. It might be well to 
have at least the resolution which Mr. Paul suggested was going to 
be offered to the Alaska Native Brotherhood convention this fall put 
in the record, I should think. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I move that the resolution be made a 
part of the record and the other material be made a part of the file. 

Mr. Barrierr. Without objection, then it is so ordered. 

(The resolution referred to follows, and the other material will be 
found in the files of the committee :) 


TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR RESOLUTION 


Whereas the Supreme Court in Tee-hit-ton Indians vy. United States (348 U. S. 
272), has now finally held that the interest of the natives of Alaska in their 
aboriginal lands is the same limited “original Indian title” or “Indian right of 
occupancy” as that of the stateside Indians; and 

Whereas, in so holding, the Supreme Court reminded all concerned that it has 
been “‘the policy of the Congress, continued throughout our history, to extinguish 
Indian title by negotiation rather than by force, and to grant payments from the 
public purse to needy descendants of exploited Indians,” and that ‘generous pro- 
vision has been willingly made to allow tribes to recover for wrongs, as a matter 
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of grace, not because of legal liability,” and that “to make congressional con- 
tributions for Indian lands” may well be a “duty that rests on this Nation”; and 

Whereas that policy has been evidenced and implemented by a long series of 
treaties (372 in number), settlement agreements, and special jurisdictional acts, 
and particularly by the generally applicable Indian Claims Commission Act, 
which is twice cited in the Tee-hit-ton opinion, and which provides for indemnifi- 
eation in those scattered instances where Indian title lands have been taken 
by the Government either without any compensation or for an unconscionuably 
inadequate consideration; and 

Whereas, with respect to Alaska, that otherwise well-established policy has 
been wholly ignored, in the first instance, and the natives have been exploited 
by the taking of large interests in aboriginal lands with no pretense of negotiat- 
ing any such treaties or agreements; and 

Whereas many of the most serious appropriations of native lands comparable 
to the taking and setting up of the stateside public domain a century or more 
ago are only now coming about in Alaska, as witness many large and small sales 
of timber under the Tongass Timber Sales Act of August 8, 1947, and the large 
number of oil leases granted in 1953, and even though the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act purports to apply to Alaska, its August 13, 1946, deadline renders it 
wholly nugatory as to such constantly increasing takings of Alaskan native in- 
terests; and 

Whereas the above recited considerations constitute a grievous discrimination 
not only against the natives of Alaska but indirectly against the welfare of the 
entire Territory : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alaska Native Brotherhood, in convention assembled, 
hereby petitions the Congress for the enactment of such legislation as may be 
needed to alleviate that discrimination ; and, more particularly, be it further 

Resolved, That the Alaska Native Brotherhood petitions the Congress to enact 
legislation to authorize and provide for the negotiation of settlement contracts 
with the natives of Alaska or, in the alternative, to extend the Indian Claims 
Commission Act deadline so as to permit the consideration of petitions arising 
out of all past and prospective takings in Alaska; and also to enact legislation to 
provide for the granting of patents for any improved but untitled land in Alaska 
which has for at least 5 years been exclusively occupied and used by a community 
of natives or any other claimant; and be it further 

Resolved, That authenticated copies of this resolution shall be sent to the 
President of the United States, to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, to the Secretary of the Interior, and to the 
Delegate to Congress from Alaska. 


Mr. Barttetr. Mr. Don McKernan, area supervisor of fisheries, 
Fish and Wildlife Service. We welcome you, Mr. McKernan. Will 
vou identify yourself for the record. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD McKERNAN, ADMINISTRATOR OF ALASKA 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. McKernan. I am Donald McKernan, Administrator of Alaska 
Commercial Fisheries of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Would you like my background / 

Mr. Bartierr. Surely. I think that would be a constructive addi- 
tion to the record. 

Mr. McKernan. I am a graduate of the University of Washing- 
ton, with about approximately 4 years of graduate work in fishery 
sciences and other zoological sciences. I have been a fisheries research 
biologist for the State of Washington, the State of Oregon. In the 
State of Oregon I was also direetor of research for approximately 6 
years. 

I then became assistant director of the Pacific Oceanic Fisheries In- 
vestigation, headquartered in Hawaii. 
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In 1955 in June, I accepted the position as Administrator of Alaska 
Commercial Fisheries with headquarters here in Juneau. This is 
now where I am. 

Mr. Bartietr. Your entire experience has been in Government. in 
the field of fisheries, then ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; I have been in State and Federal Govern- 
ment work. I was also a special fisheries investigator for SCAP in 
Japan for approximately 6 months, and I represented the States of 
Oregon and Washington in several committee hearings with regard 
to water-use policies also. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have a written statement, Mr. McKernan ? 

Mr. McKernan. No; I do not, sir. I submitted a letter and some 
other materials in Fairbanks, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. You are here, then, merely at the pleasure of the 
committee, prepared to answer any questions that might be asked ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. I would be pleased to discuss very briefly 
the problems of the commercial salmon fisheries in 5 minutes or so. 
It might answer some questions that I am sure are on the committee’s 
mind, whatever their pleasure is. 

Mr. Barrett. I am sure we would all like to hear from you. 

Mr. McKernan. As you have heard, I am sure, throughout Alaska, 
the commercial fisheries for Alaska are in a deplorable state, to say 
the least. The salmon fisheries are depleted. I attribute this de- 
pletion to three causes: 

First, man-made depletion; that is, the overexploitation of the 
populations of salmon in most parts of Alaska on most species. but 
not all. 

Furthermore, there are natural causes which have brought about 
the depletion of the salmon in certain areas, and this has been a con- 
tributing cause to the present low state of the production of the salmon 
fisheries. 

The third and important reason that I think perhaps has not come 
to your attention is the fact that the Fish and Wildlife Service in 
very recent years has brought about somewhat of a crash program, 
a very severe curtailment of salmon fishing and this curtailment by 
its very nature has reduced the salmon pack in various parts of Alaska. 

I have evidence with me that indicates this program is working and 
that the salmon runs are being rehabilitated in some parts of Alaska. 

To be slightly more specific, the committee was in Bristol Bay, and 
in Bristol Bay our great red salmon run are quite badly depleted. 
I don’t consider that our present program has produced a rehabilita- 
tion of those runs as yet. 

We are engaged in extensive research programs, and we are also 
studying very extensively additional measures of curtailment of the 
Bristol Bay salmon fisheries to attempt more rapid rehabilitation of 
Bristol Bay red salmon runs. 

There are very extensive salmon runs on Kodiak Island. The re- 
cent management practices by the Fish and Wildlife Service have 
brought about extensive rehabilitation of the pink salmon runs of 
Kodiak, perhaps the runs of greatest importance. 

Before going further, I think it only right for me to explain that 
there are five species of Pacific salmon. The pink salmon is the most 
important here in Alaska. About half the salmon pack for the last 
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5 years or so has been of the pink salmon. The scientific name, I am 
sure, is not important to you. This salmon has a life history of 2 years. 
The adults come upstream to spawn and the young go out the following 
spring, live in the oceans for about a year and a half and come back 
at 2 years of age. So the pink salmon has what we call a 2-year cycle. 

The very important species in Alaska is the red salmon or sockeye 
salmon, which is the great salmon of the Fraser River, one of the great 
species of the Columbia River and of other various and important 
river systems here in Alaska. This salmon has a 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old 
cycle in Alaska, mostly a 4-year cycle on the Fraser River, I might add. 
About 30 percent of the salmon pack in Alaska over the past 25 years 
has been of sockeye or red salmon. 

The chum salmon or dog salmon is the least of value commercially. 
The white salmon market accounts for about 15 percent of the pack. 
This salmon has probably 3-, 4- and 5-year cycle on maturity. 

The silver salmon, the fourth species, about 414 percent, and the 
king salmon approximately 1 percent. 

1 hope that adds up approximately to 100 percent. 

Mr. Urr. You have a half of a percent off somewhere. { Laughter. | 

Mr. McKernan. The programs which we have put into effect in 
many of these areas have brought about a very great reduction in 
fishing effort. 

As I was saying when I thought perhaps I had better explain some- 
thing about these different species, Kodiak pink salmon runs are again 
producing approximately at optimum catch of 500,000 cases. The 
Kodaik pink salmon 2 years ago in odd-year cycle, 1955 being odd-year 
cycle, produced only about 150,000 cases. This year they have pro- 
duced about 525,000, approximately. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barruerr. Proceed. 

Mr. McKernan. Getting back to commercial salmon fishing, in 
Cook Inlet the great red salmon fisheries have produced upward of 
150,000 to 160,000 cases a year. These in recent years have declined. 
The regulations have taken this into account and at the present time 
from a fishing week of 5 days there is only a 2-day fishing week, and 
the catch this year of about seventy-some thousand cases. 

This, however, brought about a very good picture in the streams, 
and our management people report that the escapement in the Cook 
Inlet streams was approximately back to normal. 

I don’t mean to digress, but part of this in Cook Inlet is a good 
example of what has happened in Alaska. 

Floating gillnets came into Cook Inlet in the late 1940’s and this 
increased the fishing effort by a great deal. In fact, a great deal 
more than the Service and its representatives realized at the time, 
and the pack of red salmon in Cook Inlet went up to its greatest 
abundance in the history of fisheries in the late 1940’s. That looked 
awfully good on the record, but in fact it was very bad because there 
was no escapement. Right now with 5-, 6-, and 7-year-old red salmon 
we are harvesting the results of that amount of overploitation in 
the late 1940’s. 

We have corrected that. We have 2 days of fishing. This has 
reduced the pack below what even a normal fishery would have pro- 
duced, and yet we are now building back the spawning grounds and 
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are very hopeful that in another cycle we will be nearer the normal 
in the Cook Inlet red salmon run. 

Prince William Sound, for example, has been completely closed for 
2 years to pink salmon fishing. This will open this coming year 

under a very restricted fishery. We are hoping not again to have to 
take such drastic restrictions, and we are hoping to allow limited 
fishing effort so as not to overfish our spawning stock which are neces- 
sary to reproduce the run. 

‘oming to southeastern Alaska, the area you people are now in, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service has a number of districts. These are all 
regulatory districts, and they are based on the fact that the runs of 
pink salmon primarily—this is the greatest pink salmon producing 
area in the world. The pink salmon run in southeastern Alaska in 
the streams at different times so that our regulations take into account 
the migration pattern of these salmon runs into the various streams. 
These are based on tagging experiments. Not sufficient, not adequate, 
but the very best knowledge we have goes into setting the time of the 
season. 

Two years ago Director Farley, fairly newly appointed, put in a 
program where he reduced the amount of fishing effort by approxi- 
mately 50 percent, and at the same time very restricted fishing seasons 
were put into effect, and that has had a very fine effect. The spawn- 
ing escapements in the district in southeastern Alaska show consider- 
able improvement in these 2 years. 

I have just briefly sketched up some very brief sketches showing 
the cycle of salmon in certain representative creeks, not selected creeks, 
but representative creeks, in various districts. 

The Icy Strait district, for example, up here is an early district. 
It shows that 1954 is almost twice in spawning escapement over 1952; 
1955 is almost three times the spawning escapement over 1953. There 
is general improvement but not total improvement. 

You will notice, for example, in Spasski Bay in 1954 the escape- 
ment was less than the 1952. I bring this out because in 1954 and 1955 
this very drastic curtailment of fishing effort was put into effect— 
the general situation is about the same in most areas. 

Ernest Sound is the most important single pink salmon area of 
southeastern Alaska and Alaska itself. 

I will not spend more time on this, but in general the program in 
southeastern Alaska, in my opinion, has produced results. 

I am willing to state that I believe next year the salmon runs will 
be improved in southeastern Alaska, and the year after I look for 
further improvement—1955 showed almost a 40-percent improvement 
in pack over the parent year of 1953. 

Now the pink salmon runs in southeastern Alaska have been at a 
very low level, and our spawning escapement in 1953 was very, very 
poor. I don’t mean to minimize the seriousness of the problem, nor 
do I attempt to make any sort of alibis, but I do firmly believe that 
the program based on scientific knowledge gained by research biol- 
ogists is and will affect the rehabilitation of the salmon population 
of Alaska. 

There are 1 or 2 other questions I believe the committee may not 
have run into, but I think they will run into, and if they choose I 
might mention one of them, which is herring. 
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I suspect in your visit to Sitka these people are going to testify on 
this subject. 

Mr. Chairman, would you like a comment or two on that 

Mr. Bartierr. I think it would be most useful. 

Mr. McKernan. There are great herring populations in the North 
Pacific Ocean. The herring is a species which spawns in the beaches 
and in the intertidal zones of our waters. Herring are found from 

California on up through Alaska and even on out to the Aleutian 
I eninsula, but major populations are found in British Columbia and 
in Alaska. 

There are 4 major spawning areas in Alaska: One around Sitka 
Sound, 1 near Craig, 1 near Ketchikan, and 1 near Juneau. Our own 
population spawns in the vicinity of Auke Bay, just north of here, 
Auke Lake. 

The herring are harvested primarily for reduction purposes. The 
oil goes into stock feed and poultry feed, and the oil is also used for 
other purposes. 

The catch of herring has gone down quite substantially from the 
very heavy fishery in the twenties to a very low ebb at the present 
time. 

The herring populations in Alaska fluctuate a great deal like the 
herring populations all over the world. 

I might add there are great herring fisheries in Norway, there are 
tremendous herring fisheries off our east- coast in Maine, there are 
great herring fisheries in Japan and in many other parts of the world. 
They all exhibit violent fluctuations in their abundanace. These in 
Alaska are no exceptions. 

It has been claimed that the fisheries have completely depleted the 
herring populations and, therefore, the reduction fisheries should be 
eliminated. It is our position that there is no evidenec that the fish- 
eries have depleted the herring population. 

I have here a simply graph. It looks a little more complicated 
really than it is. The solid black line shows the herring catch. It 
varied from 1929 to 1955 from about 120 millions of pounds to about 
10 millions of pounds during the last 2 or 3 years. The catch dur- 
ing the last few years has been under very rigid curtailment. We 
have put a quota on the herring catch, and at the present time this 
quota is 50,000 barrels in the vicinity of Sitka, and you will hear of a 
bay called Shelikof Bay when you get to Sitka, and the other 50,000 
barrels were taken at Shelikof. Bay which is right here | indicating]. 
Sitka Sound is located in this vicinity | indic ating | and Shelikof B: ay 
is on Kruzof Island. 

We found that the herring populations have fluctuated as this red 
line, that abundance has changed, and that abundance is measured by 
a simple measure that biologists use called a catch per unit of effort 
and to some extent measures changes in abundance. 

For example, what it amounts to is the average catch per boat ton 
per day of herring. This shows there has been very violent fluctua- 
tions within the late forties and early fifties, very low ebb, and the 
herring population now increasing in abundance. 

We have made aerial surveys of the size of the spawning population. 
The Sitka region and the Juneau region are two examples. 
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We find, for example, in 1955 in both Juneau and in Sitka a greater 
amount of spawning had occurred, which substantiates our statistical 


measure of an increase in abundance in the population itself. 


We have not been able to relate the amount of spawning and the © 
size of the population. That is, there are so many natural factors ~ 
affecting the survival of herring in their early life history that we — 
have not been able to find that the size of the population spawning is © 


related to the amount of herring which are recruited into the fishery. 
This is very common for some types of fishery populations where the 
natural mortality of the populations are very high. In such popula- 
tion then the fishery has little effect on major fluctuation. 

We also noted another bit of evidence that the herring populations 
are on the increase in Alaska by the age composition, the amount of 
the various ages, age classes of herring that appear in the catch. We 
notice here there are 3-, 4-, 5-, 6-, 7-, 8-, 9-, and 10-year-old herring 
appearing in the catch. ; 

Mr. Barttett. I do not like to interrupt you, but just for one ques- 
tion. How long has that increase been underway ? 

Mr. McKernan. The increase has been underway for about 2 years, 
Mr. Bartlett. Excuse me. It started up in 1952, 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. McKernan. We have what we call dominant year classes enter- 
ing such a population of herring. That is exemplified by this very 
tall bar of 5-year-olds whieh made up the bulk of the catch this year. 
The bulk of the herring catch taken in the Sitka region this year were 
5-year-olds. There appears to be another dominant year class of 
3-year-olds entering the catch. Weare hopeful that that will continue 
and will continue to provide an increase in the herring population. 

It is stated by many people in southeastern Alaska that the change 
in abundance of herring affects salmon, and that one of the reasons 
for the decline or depletion of salmon is the lowered abundance of 
herring. So we have tried to study that in a very brief sort of a way 
by plotting the herring catches with the troll salmon catches. Troll 
salmon, of course, are taken out near where the herring are caught. 

We find that the Coho or silver salmon, 414 percent of our total pack, 
have been increasing since 1925, the catch. The king salmon have been 

adually decreasing or staying fairly level, whereas the herring has 

uctuated very widely. Not much evidence that the abundance of 
herring has affected the salmon. 

British Columbia has a great herring fishery, much greater than 
ours. The herring catch from British Columbia has increased from 
1911 to very recent years from this low level of 20,000 tons to about 
210,000 tons. The herring populations have not declined and the 
salmon population of British Columbia have fluctuated but have 
stayed at fairly constant level. 

All these things lead me to believe in my own brief study that the 
limited herring fishery now being carried on in southeastern Alaska 
is not deleterious to either the herring population or the salmon popu- 
lations, and that in order to obtain the maximum utilization of our 
fishery resources we probably would be well advised to allow a limited 
herring fishery at the present time. 

The third thing I wanted perhaps to bring before the committee 
was that we have some fisheries in Alaska which are not fully utilized, 
some industries which look very promising. 
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One is the King crab fishery developing on the Aleutian Peninsula, 
the south side of it, the south side of the Aleutian Peninsula and 
around Kodiak. These show promise of developing into great fisheries 
and may be very productive and may be very helpful in 1 the develop- 
ment of the economy of the Territory. We are doing everything we 

can to foster this fishery, and we shall watch it very closely anc 
that the utilization does not go beyond its rate of replenishment “of 
the resource. 

The Pacific crab—another species is the Dungenes crab, which many 
of you have seen on the market, and is another resource which is not 
fully utilized, we believe, up here. 

There are great bottom-fish resources—the flounders and sole—in a 
market which are not completely utilized yet. 

There are shrimp populations and clam populations, all of which 

can stand greater harvest withou endangering the supply. 

I think I have taken enough of your time now. 

Mr. Barrtetr. We are gr: rateful to you. You can be back when we 
reconvene ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

I would like to ask unanimous consent that a statement in writing 
submitted by Governor Heintzleman be inserted in the record at the 
start of the Juneau hearings, more or less a greeting. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

I ask unanimous consent that an estimate of the Alaska population 
released by the Alaska Resource Development Board in cooperation 
with the office of the governor and the Alaska Department of Health 
for the period from July 1, 1953, to June 30, 1954, be included in the 
file. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to will be found in the file of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Bartierr. The committee will now stand in recess until 3 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12: 05 p. m., a recess was taken until 3 p. m., of this 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Barrietrt. The meeting will come to order. 

During the recess Mr. William L. Paul, who was a witness as of this 
morning, gave me, with the request that the material be submitted 
for the record, the resolution of the Alaska Native Brotherhood to 
which he refer red appearing in condensed form in the newspaper or 
magazine, The Voice of Brotherhood, of uncertain date; likewise an 
editorial entitled The New Broom in the same publication for July 
1955; and an editorial on the Fish and Wildlife Service from the same 
publication for August 1955. 

Without objection, these editorials and the article and the resolu- 
tion, all being reasonably brief. will be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Urr. I will have to object to that, Mr. Chairman, on the grounds 
that newspaper articles or editorials cannot be made part of the record 
under the House rules, but they can be made a part of the file. 

Mr. Bartierr. Then I will amend my request accordingly. 

(The documents referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 
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Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McKernan, we are glad to have you back again. 
Mr. Utt, do you have any questions to ask of Mr. McKernan? 

Mr. Urr. I have phate questions, but I think I will defer to the 
chairman of the committee because we would probably be covering the 
same questions, and if I find you miss some I have, | will then request 
further time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I think I will defer to you, as the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has. 


STATEMENT OF DONALD McKERNAN, ADMINISTRATOR OF ALASKA 
COMMERCIAL FISHERIES, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Resumed 


Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McKernan, you testified about the herring 
fishery as well as other matters. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartterr. Is the herring a good food fish? 

Mr. McKernan. It is not generally considered so by west coast 
standards, Mr. Chairman. In some parts of the world herring is 
highly valued as a good fish, but it is not as highly valued on the 
Pacific coast as most of our other commercial species. Some are 
slightly salted and smoked as kippers, and some are conditioned, but 
in general I would say that the herring on the west coast of the United 
States is not as highly valued as a food fish as are most of our other 
commercial species, but in some parts of the world it is considered 
a very viata food species. 

Mr. Barrierr. Where does most of the herring consumed in the 
United States for food purposes come from ? 

Mr. McKernan. Most, of it are Maine herring that are consumed 
for food. 

Mr. Bartietr. Now, Mr. McKernan, I think you suggested the possi- 
bility that when the committee arrived at Sitka it is likely to hear 
quite a little bit about this subject. Why are the people of Sitka so 
particularly concerned ? 

Mr. McKernan. The people of Sitka are honestly of the opinion 
that the herring resource has been depleted by the commercial re- 
duction fishery. 

Mr. Bartierr. What is the measure of their interest in the herring 
fishery since they don’t take it, apparently, for food fish purposes? 

Mr. McKernan. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman. They may take a 
small amount for food fish. Their primary concern is in a bait fish- 
ery and as herring supplies a food for salmon. You see, Sitka is the 
most, one of the most trolling ports in Alaska, and there is a great 
salmon trolling fleet in Sitka, and their concern is a very natural one 
that any decline in herring will affect the trolling for salmon. 

Mr. Barrierr. And they believe that the taking of herring for re- 
duction purposes has depleted the fishery to the point where the 
salmon are less numerous than previously? Whether they are right 
or wrong, that is their opinion; is that right ? 

Mr. McKernan. I am afraid that I couldn’t answer that in the 
affirmative. May I qualify it this way: Their statements to me are 
they believe that the herring runs are depleted and should not be 
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fished. I think they are concerned about the effect of the depletion on 
their salmon fisheries. 

Mr. Bartietr. We can ascertain that from them. 

Mr. McKernan. I am sure you will hear that. 

Mr. Barttetrr. From the witnesses at Sitka. What is the quota? 

Mr. McKernan. It is 50,000 tons from the—30,000 barrels from 
the Shelikof area and 50,000 barrels from outside the Shelikof area. 
That fishery took place down in the large bay and in a southern fish- 
ery this year. It was put in by the Fish and Wildlife Service to 
force the boats to scout around for other herring grounds. 

Mr. Barrttertr. That is to say the 50-000-barrel quota is outside the 
Shelikof ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. We tried to force the fleet elsewhere to look 
for herring. I think it would be well for me to add that the herring 
fleet was not very successful in finding herring away from Shelikof. 
We also made the fish later. We closed the season for, I believe, about 
20 days and then reopened it, hoping they might find new stocks in 
herring in other places beside Shelikof Bay at a later time during the 
season. They caught about 9,000 barrels, I believe. 

Mr. Bartuetr. How long has the 50,000-barrel quota been in effect ? 

Mr. McKernan. I believe for about 2 years, but I would have to 
plead that that might be wrong because I haven’t reviewed the past 
regulations as much as I intend to and hope to in the near future. 

Mr. Barrtetr. I am not sure whether the record contains infor- 
mation as to the length of time you have been here, Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. I took office here, assumed by position about July 
1, 1955. 

Mr. Bartierr. Was that a new office? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. What is the title? 

Mr. McKernan. Administrator of Alaska Commercial Fisheries. 

Mr. Barrtietr. Previously there had been a regional director for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in charge of both game animals, fur 
animals, and commercial fishing ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barruetrr. And this represents a dividing of functions? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. So you naturally haven’t had the opportunity yet 
to review all of the history of the operation ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. So it may be that you won’t be able to answer my 
next question. Do you know of your own knowledge if the Fish 
and Wildlife Service proposed about 2 years ago an absolute closure 
of the herring fisheries in respect to taking of fish for reduction 
purposes ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; I know that, and what you say is true. 
They did. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you know why the Fish and Wildlife Service 
proposed an absolute closure ? 

Mr. McKernan. No; I do not know why. 

Mr. Barttetr. Do you know if any biologists recommended that 
that closure be made? 

Mr. McKernan. I do know that the biologists were opposed to 
the closures of herring fishing for reduction purposes at that time. 
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Mr. Urr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Barttierr. Surely. 

Mr. Urr. Do you mean by “reduction purposes” for fertilizer and 
oil or human consumption ? 

Mr. McKernan. For fertilizer and oil. There is a small fishery 
for herring for bait purposes. I haven’t been able to get that in 
yet, but there is a small fishery that takes a relatively small amount 


of herring for bait purposes. havin 


































Mr. Urr. When you refer to fishing for reduction you are referring comm 
to fertilizer plants? was a 
Mr. McKernan. I mean for the reduction plant’s use. That 
Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McKernan—and I want to assure you in ad- Thi 
vance in asking you this question I am not seeking to entrap you, but in res 
I feel compelled to try to develop this further—are you sure all of enoug 
the biologists in the Fish and Wildlife Service recommended the me, S 
taking of herring for reduction purposes be permitted? Or wasn’t Mr 
it the case that a very substantial group of biologists within the mend 
Service made the proposal that the entire fishery be closed ? was I 
Mr. McKernan. No. While I wish the committee to know that I Mi 
could be wrong, I did investigate that phase a little bit and have Mr 
heard only one side of this particular story, but it is my understanding actus 
that the recommendation did not come from the biologists to close the Mi 
fishery; that the biologists, when they heard there was a proposal to M 
close the herring fishery, opposed it. said, 
Mr. Bartterr. I understand that you were not connected with the Mi 
fishery at that time and you may not have had opportunity to obtain M 
all of the sources of information. But my rather clear memory is mit | 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service itself proposed the closure on nalk 
account of recommendations made by biologists and for other reasons. M 
Let me ask you this question—— the s 
Mr. McKernan. Might I clarify my own stand in that, sir? sibly 
Mr. Bartuerr. Yes. M 
Mr. McKernan. I am doing my very best. pres 
Mr. Bartietr. I know you werent here. I am not trying to em- part 
barrass you. M 
Mr. McKernan. I know the biologists who were studying the M 
biology of the herring fishery. You may remember at that time, a 
Delegate Bartlett, that the Branch of Fishery Biology, directed out of ser 
Waskinnten. D. C., is the investigative branch for the Fish and Ker 
Wildlife Service. Their headquarters have been in Seattle, and they “OE 
had a Mr. Dalgren and a Mr. Collin. Mr. Collin was the man at \ 


that time who was in charge of the herring research, and Mr. Collin 
was opposed to the closure. There were some fine biologists attached 
to the regional office here in Juneau, and I do not know what their 
»0sition was on it. I just happened to think there was Mr. Kelis and 

r. Shuman. You may remember both of them are now deceased, 
killed in a terrible plane accident. 

Mr. Barrierr. May I ask you, Mr. McKernan, to do this for the 
sake of enlarging the scope of the committee’s information on this 
subject? Will you make inquiry and address a communication to 
the subcommittee to determine if there were important biologists for 
the closure ? 

Mr. McKernan. All right. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Assuming that all the biologists recommended 
against closing the herring fishery, why then did the Fish and Wild- 
life Service propose to close it? 

Mr. McKernan. Why did they propose to close it? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, if the biologists and scientific men were 
against it? 

Mr. McKernan. I think some of the administrative people then 
having considerable authority felt there was enough evidence at their 
command to recommend such a closure. I believe there perhaps 
was an honest difference of opinion within the Service at that time. 
That is my understanding—that there was. 

I have now reviewed this evidence very thoroughly, and my specialty 
in research is population dynamics, and I have concluded there is not 
enough evidence to justify closing it on the basis of the evidence before 
me, some of which I have shown you folks today. 

Mr. Bartuerr. To the best of your information, then, the recom- 
mendation which the Fish and Wildlife Service was about to follow 
was made by people in administrative rather than scientific positions ? 

Mr. McKernan. In the management end of it. 

Mr. Bartietr. Was that proposed order revised before it was ever 
actually issued? Or was an order issued closing the herring fishery? 

Mr. McKernan. I can’t tell you that, sir; I am sorry. 

Mr. Barrietr. You can tell us, though, what the ultimate order 
said. 

Mr. McKernan. The ultimate order allowed a limited fishery. 

Mr. Bartterr. And do you know why the change came about to per- 
mit that limited fishery after the Fish and Wildlife Service had origi- 
nally proposed complete closure ? 

Mr. McKernan. I am under the impression it was on the basis of 
the scientists’ contrary recommendation, but I am sorry—I might pos- 
sibly be wrong. Perhaps you know more about that than I do. 

Mr. Bartierr. Have vou ever heard rumors that powerful political 
pressures were exerted on the Fish and Wildlife Service and the De- 
partment of the Interior to bring about a change in that order? 

Mr. McKernan. No, I have not. 

Mr. Bartterr. Ihave. So much for the herring. 

I think I read in the paper here last night that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service was not going to permit offshore fishing for salmon, Mr. Mc- 
Kernan, and would you tell the committee just a bit about that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. McKernan. I would be pleased to. As Iam sure the committee 
members know, the Japanese have developed a large offshore,salmon 
fishery following this past war. It amounted to only a few million 
fish taken in 1952 and about, I think, 15 million in 1953, some 30 mil- 
lion in 1954, and this year probably some 66 million salmon will be 
taken on the high seas. 

On close examination of the areas of capture, I find that the majority 
of these fish are being taken close to the Asiatic shore. However. 
there were about 20 million fish taken in the Central Pacific not too far 

west of the 180° longitude. 

Mr, Barrierr. What significance does that line have? 

_ Mr. McKernan. That line is about half-way across the ocean; 180° 
is out in here [indicating], you see, quite a long ways from Alaska. 
And when the North Pacific Fisheries Commission was formed an 
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agreement was made with Japan and Canada wherein Japan ab- 
stained temporarily from fishing salmon on the high seas east. of 175° 
east longitude—175° is on the east side of the 180° meridian. 

Now the Japanese every year since then in starting their fishery in 
the spring, May and June, have started further and further west. “A]- 
though they were not required to, the fishing was better over toward 
the Asiatic shore. And this year they started from the best knowledge 
I have between 170° and 175° east’ "enpitede. That is west of the 
180th meridian. And then they fished progressively as the season 
went on over toward the Asiatic shores. 

Now the question is: What portion of those salmon are American 
fish, perhaps Bristol Bay and other important segments, and which 
are of Asiatic origin? And there is a very comprehensive program 
being carried out right at the present time. Part of this program in- 
volves some exploratory fishing which has been carried on throughout 
Alaskan waters for several years, but it involved this exploratory 
salmon fishing in the Gulf of Alaska, and in the course of this con- 
siderable numbers of salmon were taken offshore by gillnets. That 
brought up the question of the possibility of developing an American 
offshore salmon fishery. 

It will be my recommendation that we not allow the development of 
an offshore salmon fishery in the Gulf of Alaska because of the very 
stringent regulations we have already placed on the inshore fishing. 
Tt seems to me it would not be fair to allow a new type of fishery, addi- 
tional effort to be applied to Alaska salmon resources during the time 
we are restricting we severely our inshore fishing. 

Mr. Barttetr. I applaud your decision. W hat legal means do you 
have to enforce it ? 

Mr. McKernan. A legal decision which I brought with me from our 
Comptroller indicates that with the concurrence of the northern sec- 
tion of the North American Fisheries Commission the Secretary of the 
Interior has the right to enforce fisheries regulation on our own 
nationals on the high seas. 

Mr. Bartietr. Wherever those high seas may be? 

Mr. McKernan. Wherever those high seas may be. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Going back to the North Pacific Treaty, if it is dis- 
covered the Japanese are taking fish of American origin, what can be 
done about it? 

Mr. McKernan. The Japanese very significantly, I think, Mr. 
Chairman, have agreed to abstain from fishing stocks of fish which fall 
into the category of being exploited to the maximum at the present 
time and under complete fishery management and regulation. I think 
these are the two major stipulations for abstention. 

Mr. Barrierr. Under the terms of the treaty. if these fish or some 
of them are discovered to have originated in Alaskan waters, can that 
line to which you referred be moved further westward. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Has our Government any information which has 
been or can be made public as to the Russian reaction to the Japanese 

taking of salmon from the Asiatic waters? 

Mr. McKernan. There has been some informal reaction to it, and I 
would hesitate to give that out, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. You referred to the number of fish taken 
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Mr. McKernan. I think maybe I could say there has been some 


reaction by the Russians. 


Mr. Bartierr. That will suffice. 

Mr. McKernan. All right. 

Mr. Bartierr. You referred to—was it 20 million fish taken by the 
Japanese reasonably close to that line ¢ 

Mr. McKernan. Yes, I did. 

Mr. re Translated into cases, what would the answer be? 

Mr. McKernan. That would be about 150,000 cases, a little less than 
that, sir, because 9 chess fish taken on the high seas by the Japanese are 
generally immature salmon and are smaller than ours. So let us say 
between 100,000 and 150,000 cases. 

Mr. Bartierr. The fact they are immature is one reason for worry, 
is it not? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Mr. Bartrietr. What would their total pack be, including those fish 
plus the salmon taken closer to the Asiatic shore? 

Mr. McKernan. Roughly 500,000 cases. 

Mr. Barttetr. I think you mentioned, Mr. McKernan, the three 
causes for the depletion of the salmon fisheries—manmade, natural, 
and curtailments. 

Mr. McKernan. May I correct myself? I slipped a decimal point 
on these figures. I was wrong there. From this 20 million fish it 
would be closer to 800,000 cases, and from the 66 million fish it would 
be closer to 2 million cases than the figure I gave before. I am sorry 
for that error. 

Mr. Bartterr. You didn’t do as badly as I did the other day in 
calculating that. I had between 4 and 5 million cases. 

I believe in vour opening statement, Mr. McKernan, you suggested 
that the runs are being rehabilitated as a result of the curtailment 
program. Let me ask you this: When rehabilitation occurs, as we 
all hope that it will just as soon as possible, what guaranties are there 
that the same thing won’t happen all over again, that is, practices 
will be instituted that will cause the tremendously valuable salmon 
fisheries to be once more depleted ? 

Mr. McKernan. I think that the best guaranties are that through- 
out the management of the Alaska fisheries the Service, I believe, has 
concientiously done its best to obtain a balance between fishing and 
the productivity of the resource, and that they have failed in many 
instances is due to their lack of knowledge. I believe that we are 
now getting to the point where we will have the knowledge by which 
we can balance the fishing effort at the optimum fishing level. 

Mr. Bartierr. Your statement said, if I recall it correctly, that the 
recent practices have brought about this rehabilitation. From that, 
of course, one must infer that the past practices were all wrong. Ths 
inference comes about by reason of the fact that the salmon fishery 
was way up here in the stratosphere, figur: atively speaking, and de- 
scended almost to the ground. That program has always been under 
the direction of the Federal Government. So, since the practice, 
wcording to what I believe you said, was in error for so many years, 
how are the people of Alaska, how are the people of the Nation going 
to know that the practices of the future will allow the status ous & 
be maintained once the runs are rehabilitated ? 
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Mr. McKernan. I think that the science of fisheries management 
has only recently come into its own, so to speak. Good examples of . 
what have been done are shown, for example, in the rehabilitation of 
the Fraser River sockeye salmon and rehabilitation of the Columbia 
River Salmon, in which I had a part. I think the best indication is 
that history is providing evidence that it can be done, and if sincere, 
competent people are put in the job, I see no reason to believe that 
the job cannot be done and cannot be maintained. Were I a citizen 
of some other part of the country or even of Alaska, perhaps I should 
have some doubt, as I know many people do. 

Mr. Barttett. Is this scientific knowledge which apparently has 
been so recently acquired confined to people in Federal employment? 
Isn’t it possible that the employees of the Territorial department of 
fisheries would know as much of the scientific advances of the recent 
rast ? 

; Mr. McKernan. I am sure people working for any government, 
if they were properly trained and specialized in their field, could 
also learn and could manage the fisheries, in fact, do in many parts 
of the United States, of course. 

Mr. Bartuett. In fact, this is the only fishery which is managed 
by the Federal Government, is that right, commercial fisheries at sea? 

Mr. McKernan. I believe that is correct to the best of my know]l- 
edge. In Hawaii the local fisheries are managed by the Territory. 

Mr. Bartierr. Of course the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico has so 
many advantages that naturally follows. 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t know about Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Bart ett. I testified to the truth. 

You mentioned Cook Inlet? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. I had thought that particular fishery had been dur- 
ing the past several years one of the most stable in Alaska. 

Mr. McKernan. Cook Inlet has been a very productive and a very 
stable fishery, and it is only in the very last 2 or 3 years that we have 
felt the effect of a relatively drastic increase in the fishing effort. 

This [indicating] is the Cook Inlet fishery production from 1932 
through 1955. I think that perhaps all of the production—now this 
production, by the way, has been stable at around between 100,000 
and 150,000 cases of red salmon for many, many years. It increased 
in here [indicating]. You may remember I mentioned this influx 
of drift gillnet gear had brought about the highest production in 1950 
or 1951. 1950 and 1951. That brought about the highest production 
ever known in the Cook Inlet. But I feel that we are now, this year 
have felt the results of the very high production in 1950. Next year 
T don’t see that we can expect a good run of red salmon. The good 
run here [indicating] of red salmon in 1951. Then the curtailment 
in 1952 and 1953 and 1954 was probably partially brought about by 
the very stringent regulation that went into effect—2 days a week as 
compared to formerly a 5-day fishing week. While it has been stable, 
the present downward catch, I think, is significant and means that 
there was overfishing during this particular period in here [indi- 
cating]. 

cy Sisk. The gillnets vou spoke about there at the high point of the 
catch. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 
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Mr. Sisk. They had not been used theretofore in Cook Inlet? 

Mr. McKernan. They had not been used heretofore in Cook Inlet 
in that form—drift gillnetting. There were only the fish traps and 
setnets. 

Mr. Sisk. Who brought in these floating gillnets? 

Mr. McKernan. There again I plead ignorance because of my lack 
of knowledge of the historical facts in the case, but I believe there 
was some effort made by perhaps local people—I suspect local people— 
to allow drift gillnetting, and that regulation was allowed by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and this gear came in there in great num- 
bers, perhaps unexpected numbers, and this increase in fishing effort 
was brought about. 

Mr. Sisk. Has that gillnetting been discontinued ? 

Mr. McKernan. Gillnetting has not been discontinued ; the amount 
of fishing has been reduced. 

Mr. Barrierr. I must say that graph appears to be more like one 
that might have come from British Columbia where the fishery has 
been extraordinarily stable during the years than a graph from most 
Alaska sections. You mentioned in your testimony, I think, regard- 
ing Cook Inlet that the take reached the point where there was sub- 
stantially no escapement. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Frankly, Mr. McKernan—and we were told during 
the years, always have been told, that the Federal Government, the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, had the expert knowledge to write regula- 
tions which would insure the continuation of the fisheries. Yet you 
yourself say that a situation was created there where there was no 
escapement, whereas the law, I think, requires 50 percent. Was that 
your meaning—that the Federal Government permitted a situation 
to exist where there was positively or practically no escapement ? 

Mr. McKernan. I am not sure that I was quite as strong as that, 
Mr. Chairman. I believe that the escapement was insufficient during 
that particular period to reproduce the run. Whether or not that 
was the 50-percent escapement that is urged by the law I could 
not say, because there are not weirs on every one of these streams. 

There are weirs on certain Cook Inlet streams, but in most parts of 
Alaska it has been impossible to determine whether or not a 50-percent 
escapement has been successfully attained. We know in some instances 
that far more than the 50-percent escapement has been achieved, and in 
some circumstances, rather complicated—but I would say that even 
though a 50-percent escapement is achieved the run would decline 
and has declined because the nature of the escapement has not been 
such to allow the most productive part of the run to escape and 
reproduce. 

Mr. Bartierr. There was human error in this particular situation ? 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t think there is any question about it, that 
in the management of the fisheries of Alaska and everywhere in the 
United States there has been human error involved in the regulations. 

Mr. Bartiettr. And it will continue far into the future because not 
everything is known yet about the fisheries. 

Mr. McKernan. Not everything is known, and no matter who 
manages it, I am sure we can expect the human element, that natural 
fluctuating conditions will upset our predictions. 
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Mr. Bartierr. I think you are right. 

Now the Bristol Bay fishery has been terribly or even horribly 
(lepressed, as we learned at King Salmon on the other day when 
the witnesses came at their own expense from as far as 100 miles 
to appear before this committee, and they had only one thought on 
their minds, which was the depletion of the salmon fisheries. 

I only have one question concerning that, Mr. McKernan. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service historically, as I understand it, takes 
the attitude that—I don’t want to phrase it that way. Its position 
is that it is the enforcement and conservation agency, some other 
agency must deal with the human woes that might follow depletion 
of the fishery, that it isn’t your job to see that people get work 
elsewhere. 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t think that statement is true. We are just 
as interested as anybody to see that the people live and support them- 
selves and their families to the very best. In fact, the only real 
purpose we have in providing for the maximum utilization of our 
resources is that they are properly used by man. They are of no 
value unless they are. So that we are very much concerned that 
these people aren’t achieving a proper livelihood. 

Mr. Bartiett. I am sure you are. I didn’t mean to suggest that 
you weren’t. My suggestion went only to this point: If the fishery 
does fall apart and there is no more fish, it is not your responsibility, 
it is not your function to see to it that other forms of employment 
are provided. Your function is singular, it has to do with the fisheries. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. Bartietr. I am confident the people in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service are distressed almost as much as those whose living is taken 
from them when this happens. But is it true there is a regulation 
in effect at Bristol Bay that requires the people to go for miles to 
take fish for their personal use, the local residents? 

Mr. McKernan. The matter of personal-use fishing by the natives 
came up this morning, you remember, Mr. Chairman, and it is true 
that this is a very difficult problem. 

Let me call to the committee’s attention 1 or 2 problems. 

I might add that I do intend to make a very sincere effort to study 
this problem and to do everything I can to alleviate suffering by the 
native peoples. But when we have had an unregulated fishing for 
personal use by the natives during closed periods or during closed 
seasons in a commercial fishing area we found that these fish then were 
held over and were not used for personal use but found their way 
into commercial channels and were, in fact, in many instances of 
very poor quality and were spoiled and were not even fit for human 
use. The problem of trying to enforce regulations where—you see, 
all of these people are commercial fishermen. <A1l of them are during 
the commercial fishing season. And if they are allowed to fish for 
personal use at that particular time, how can such a regulation be 
enforced? My predecessors in this particular position have found 
it very, very difficult. 

Now immediatley after the season closes and before the season 
closes, when there is no further opportunity for the fish to find their 
way into commercial channels, these people can take fish for their 
own personal use. They can take part of their commercial catch if 
they wish and use it for their personal use. No one prevents that 
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during the legal open season. They can get a license and take all of 
their catch for personal use. But during closed seasons, during the 
fishing season, for example, closed weekend periods or midweek closed 
periods, if they were allowed to fish, then the problem is a very diffi- 
cult one in keeping that fish out of commercial channels. It is a 
serious problem, and I am much aware of — peoples’ problem in 
en Bay and southeastern Alaska, too. I don’t know just how it 

‘an be worked, but before the season and after the season they can fish 
ye personal use, they are allowed to in Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Wouldn’t policing be relatively easy on Bristol Bay 
or would it be difficult ? 

Mr. McKernan. It would be very difficult. 

Mr. Barrier. Isn’t it true that local residents who may have spent 
a lifetime there were at one time, even though figuratively or actually 
they may have lived next door to the run, were required to go as much 
as 25 miles to secure fish for personal use ? 

Mr. McKernan. Only during the open commercial season. If 
they wish to get a commercial license, of course, a commercial license 
is very reasonable. It is $10, I believe. Then they can fish during 
open commercial season anywhere they want in the open areas, and 
they can take that fish and use it for any purpose they wish, use it 
for personal use or sell it. What happens, of course, is it is always 
sold. Of course, it is money for them and I don’t blame them. 

Mr. Barrierr. If there were an elderly couple living there who had 
lived there all their lives, 75 years old, and we will say the man couldn’t 
fish any more and they had no income, dependent upon fish for their 
own use, they would be required under the regulations to go miles 
and miles and miles to get a single salmon if they followed the law. 
Is that right? . 

Mr. McKernan. During open commercial fishing season that would 
be correct, with certain exceptions. I believe there are some areas 
in Bristol Bay where they made exceptions to these regulations. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McKernan, do you believe that “salmon traps 
ought to be abolished ? 

Mr. McKernan. To me a fish is just as dead whether it is taken by 
trap or gillnet or seine, and I know that I can regulate and rehabili- 
tate, I feel I can, if I am provided the facilities and the staff—that I 
can rehabilitate these runs because this is my profession, and it makes 
little difference to me how the fish are caught. I would like to see 
some salmon brought back to Alaska, and then it seems to me that 
perhaps it is better if someone else decides who is to take the fish. 
The matter of who gets the fish is involved in the trap fight. IT think 
that a conservation agency such as the Fish and Wildlife Service 
should stay out of the gear fight. I believe it should be our job to 
conserve, manage and provide for the very maximum utilization of 
this resource and not the economic, social and political question as 
to who gets the fish. 

Mr. Bartrietr. Let me suggest I think that is a statement that does 
you credit. Since you haven’t been involved before, let me add to 
that, when the people of Alaska seek to have traps abolished through 
legislative action by the Congress in response to an overwhelming 
referendum vote, the Department of the Interior always recommends 
against any such legislation. Can you explain that? 
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Mr. McKernan. Recommends to Congress against such regulation ? 

Mr. Bartterr. Yes. So it does take an active part in the gear 
fight. It says, “Let’s maintain the traps.” It plunges into it with 
both feet—sometimes all six, I think. 

Mr. McKernan. I don’t know of such recommendations, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I personally would recommend neither way. I do my very 
best to stay out of it because I just don’t have the background to enter 
into the social and economic factors. 

Mr. Bartierr. On many occasions, Mr. McKernan, the Legislature 
of Alaska has memorialized the Federal Government to transfer the 
administrative control of the fisheries to the Territorial government. 
Do you have an opinion on that ? 

Mr. McKernan. No particular opinion other than to say that it 
takes a lot of money to operate, to properly carry out the research and 
the management of the fisheries resources. Ifthe Territory could pro- 
vide enough money, I am sure they could get the staff to do a job equal 
to anyone. 

Mr. Bartrerr. Isn’t it true that the salmon industry, the people of 
Alaska, and the Fish and Wildlife Service have historically stated 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service has not obtained adequate funds 
from Congress to do the job properly ? 

Mr. McKernan. I am not too familiar with past history. My own 
feeling right now is that we have adequate funds for management 
but not enough money for research right at the present time. 

Mr. Barttert. I would like to be permitted to submit a table com- 
mencing with the year 1936 when the salmon production in Alaska 
amounted to 8,454,000 cases, going down through 1954 when the pack 
was 3,245,000, for the record. 

(The table referred to follows :) 


Pack of Alaska canned salmon, 1986 to 1954, inclusive 





Total cases Total cases 
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Mr. Barrierr. The table will show that the last 5-million-case pack 
occurred in 1943 and since then the trend has been almost altogether 
downward. Do you know what the pack for 1955 will be, Mr. Me- 
Kernan? 

Mr. McKernan. About 3.4 million cases. 

I might add, with all due respect to the chairman, that in picking 
1936 you have picked the 8-million-case pack, the highest in the history 
of Alaska fisheries. The some 25-year average is about 5 million cases. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am glad you mentioned that. It should have been 
mentioned. Tshould have mentioned it. That isthe very highest pack. 
The average is 5 million cases? oe 

Mr. McKernan. 5 million cases; yes. 

Mr. Bartterr, And this year’s will be above that of last vear ? 
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Mr. McKernan. This year’s pack will be below—excuse me. I am 
sorry. I think this year’s pack—I wish to correct the record. I made 
an error. This year’s pack will be about 2.4 million cases, the lowest 
pack in the history of the Alaska salmon industry. 

Mr. Barrietr. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Prost. Would that be due to the fact that some of the Bristol 
Bay area has been closed for the past 2 years ? ' 

Mr. McKernan. I hesitate to answer “Yes,” although the answer is 
“Yes.” You perhaps don’t mean Bristol Bay. We have several areas 
in Alaska closed to commercial fishing, and part of the reason for this 
very low pack is due to the very stringent regulations that have been 
applied not only in Bristol Bay but also the south coast of the 
Aleutian Peninsula where we have the whole southeast section of the 
Aleution Peninsula district closed. For instance, Prince William 
Sound is closed. 

Mrs. Prost. I see. 

Mr. McKernan. Cook Inlet has only 2 days of a normal 5-day fish- 
ing. Southeastern Alaska, we think we have eliminated about 50 
percent of the fishing effort in order to bring about rehabilitation. 1 
might add that was sort of a cooperative measure, very stringent 
cooperative measure, joined in not only by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice but the industry and fishermen as well. It was somewhat new, 
unique, for me to observe this cooperation on a very stringent program 
which has definitely hurt canneries and fishermen alike That 
program in southeastern Alaska is very definitely bringing about a 
rehabilitation but it has suppressed the pack a great deal. 

Mrs. Prost. Are most of the commercial canneries headquarters 
located in Alaska ? 

Mr. McKernan. No. I believe it is fair to say that the majority of 
the headquarters, winter offices, are not in Alaska. 

Mrs. Prost. They would be in the States largely ? 

Mr. McKernan. They would be in the States. I suppose Seattle 
would be perhaps the major center and perhaps San Francisco, some of 
them. 

Mrs. Prost. Have you found in the few months that you have held 
this office that there is a great drive on by independent fishermen to 
eliminate the fish traps ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you find the commercial-cannery groups trying to 
do away with fish traps? 

Mr. McKernan. No. Many traps are owned by canneries and by 
families owning canneries. So that the fish-trap problem in Alaska 
is one of pretty much, it seems to me—and I am a newcomer and I 
have no bias in this particular subject—but it is obvious to me that it is 
a matter of the people who are using other kinds of fishing gear want- 
ing to eliminate some competition. This seems to be a fair thing to me. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Sisk, do you have any questions? . 

Mr. Sisk. Just briefly. I am curious to explore a little further the 
questions that Delegate Bartlett brought up with reference to the 
prevention of, for example, the native population being permitted to 
fish for their own use. Do I understand you to say that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service do not feel they can permit them to fish for their 
personal use and control it? 
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Mr. McKernan. I am not sure that you understand my statement _ Fish 
properly, sir, and I will try and restate it. The Service has certain not 
conservation measures which involve seasons, for example, in areas on tl 


and gear. 


Mr. Sisk. Yes. 





M 


Mi 
Mr. McKernan. They feel during those periods there should be fish ¢ 
no fishing in order for us to get our escapement of fish. We try and ment 
prevent fishing during these closed seasons. Now we want to prevent Mi 
closed commercial fishing and we found it almost impossible to prevent nativ 
the commercial fisherman, in this case native, from going in and fishing exall 
during closed seasons and those fish immediately finding their way dav 
into the commercial catch. So what we have done is to say that within 3 their 
2h miles—I believe this is a general regulation—within 25 miles of a peri 
commercial fishing area during the commercial fishing season there have 
can be no personal-use fishing. Then after, both before the commercial fishi 
fishing season and after the commercial fishing season, personal-use close 
fishing can go on. There are always fish runs continuing beyond the in tl 
commercial fishing season because, by the very nature of our regula- of fi 
tions, we try to allow for adequate escapement of fish. prol 
Mr. Sisk. I believe I understand that all right. But can you Bris 
justify that position? I question whether or not, in view of the fact | ple, 
that historically, going back hundreds of years, the native population _ hav 
particularly have existed by the very fact that they were able to take = ting 
these fish and take them whenever they needed them for their personal =| peo 
use. And you are probably aware there is a lot of criticism in this seri 
area of the Fish and Wildlife Service because of their attitude on some N 
of these things. h 
Mr. McKernan. Yes. \ 
Mr. Stsx. I was trying to bring out whether or not it is your position =| ous 
that that type of fishing is impossible to control and, therefore, you } 
cut. them off. ) 
Mr. McKernan. My position is that if we could work out a pro- | ] 
cedure by which, in a manner that we would know that the fish would the 
go for personal use rather than commercial fishing, I certainly would bee 
have no objection to their fishing. But the past record has indicated pet 
that these people are commercial fishermen and that the fish just in 
generally speaking don’t go for personal use but go into the market. of 
So, since our particular job is to get adequate escapement, and which 
we haven’t done in some instances, as has been pointed out very 
adequately, we have prevented all fishing during these certain periods, 
during these closed periods and during periods when the fish might ; 
go into commercial channels. is 
I think our solicitor in Washington, D. C., has judged that we can to 
regulate natives as well as nonnatives for conservation purposes, and 4 ev 
this. of course, is strictly a conservation move. It in no way is intended m 
to discriminate against any group at all. We just want an escapement, : on 
and we felt that we had to do this in order to get our escapement i 4 
of fish. 3 | 
Mr. Stsx. Of course, the position that I was trying to bring out t] 
was with reference to the difference in contro] between the canneries, i y 
for example, the large commercial operations, and the native popula- ‘ 
tion who are actually taking fish for personal use. Tt does seem to ; h 
me that there should be a definite distinction. Possibly I don’t under- ; } 


stand the problem sufficiently, but I just can’t understand why the . 
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Fish and Wildlife Service would have to take the position there could 
not be a distinction. Certainly when the commercial fishing is going 
on the cannery is in operation, isn’t it? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. If the cannery is in operation, do you feel that sufficient 
fish could be taken that would hurt in any way ‘and lessen the eseape- 
ment particularly / 

Mr. McKernan. When the cannery is completely shut down the 
native population can take fish. But, you see, the canneries, for 
example, coming into a closed weekend period, it is open from Mon- 
day through Friday or some such time, and they have fish piled on 
their floor all weekend. Furthermore, so that during that closed 
period—now these natives in general are commercial fishermen. They 
have boats. They are indistinguishable from the outside anes 
fishing for the canneries. absolutely indistinguishable. If it is not 
closed to them, they would fish and in many instances hold the fish 
in the boat, go out on Monday morning and come back with boatloads 
of fish which would represent 3 days’ "fishing instead of 1. And the 
problem of enforcing a regulation involving a tremendous area like 
Bristol Bay and a great large group of people i is difficult. For exam- 
ple, fishermen there have purchased a lot of Bristol Bay boats and 
have become independent operators in their own right, ‘and to dis- 
tinguish them to enforce any regulations at all, having many, many 
people out there during this closed weekend, would impose a very 
serious problem. It probably couldn’t be done. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes, I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McKernan, that fish caught several days previ- 
cusly wouldn’t be top quality, would it / 

Mr. McKernan. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the canneries buy fish not of top quality? 

Mr. McKernan. In most instances they probably couldn’t help 
themselves. ‘They would have fresh fish up on top of it, and it has 
been known to happen. They have many times, for example, in com- 
peting for fish, especially now with our runs in a rather bad state 
in many places, the canneries can’t afford to turn down fish for fear 
of alienating fishermen and sending them over to some competitor. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I think that is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt ? 

Mr. Urr. I would say, Mr. McKernan, I think your presentation 
is exceptionally clear. I would also like to say that I am inclined 
to agree with you that you would have to send out an agent with 
every fisherman if you wanted to tail the fish and see whether it went 
into consumptive use or whether into commercial fishing. I appre- 
ciate the size of the job. 

We have had testimony and did at King Salmon to the effect that 
this year one cannery refused to take some 22,000 fish and as a result 
they were dumped into the ocean, with the loss of the fish to the 
public and to the canneries. What do you know about that? 

Mr. McKernan. Absolutely nothing. This is new to me, and I 
have never heard of such a thing. I was at King Salmon and Bristol 
Bay during the height of the season, and I am astounded at that 
statement. 
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Mr. Urr. It was never brought to your attention ? 

Mr. McKernan. It was never brought to my attention, and I shall 
look it up, and I will be very pleased to communicate with the commit- 
tee as to whether anyone in our Department heard of such a thing. It 
should have been brought to my attention. 

Mr. Urr. The testimony was there to the effect it had been brought 
to the Federal Trade Commission as a violation of the Federal Trade 
Act and a violation of the antitrust laws, as well as a violation of the 
White Act of 1924, as amended. I assume the administration of the 
White Act is somewhat within your jurisdiction; is it not? 

Mr. McKernan. Absolutely. 

Mr. Urr. In studying part of that act, it would seem that was in 
direct violation of the White Act of 1924. 

I wanted to ask you again with reference to the prosecution of those 
people found fishing in prohibited areas. I understand there are 
some areas where salmon gather and determine which is their home 
stream, and in that area there is no fishing allowed. Is that correct ? 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Mr. Urr. And that fishermen were caught in that area this year, 
company fishing boats, and that they were fined a small fine, although 
the law provides for the confiscation of boats and gear of anyone found 
in violation of that act. Can you give us any information as to that? 

Mr. McKernan. I think that a large number of fishermen were 
caught in Bristol Bay, some company fishermen and some local fisher- 
men. It was not all one kind or another. There were 74 fishermen 
prosecuted and 72 were found guilty. The total fine, as I remember, 
was about $11,000 for these people, and I believe it amounted to some 
$300 each. That may not be quite right. At any rate the fine was 
average or above for that kind of a violation, based on my knowledge 
of the fines levied in Alaska. 

Mr. Urr. From the arithmetic, it would only take a few hundred ha 
salmon for each one to pay his fine. 

Mr. McKernan. It was a very bad situation, and I am taking 
steps to correct it. Many of the fishermen claimed they didn’t know 
they were in a closed area. It isa very wide part of Bristol Bay, about 


18 miles wide. I felt that while these men should have known where G 

they were and the law provides they should have, perhaps we were 

just a little bit negligent in not having that area marked better. And 01 

JI intend in the future, next year, to have better markers put in that n 

closed area. h 
Mr. Urr. We are glad to hear that because there was a complaint tl 


of the fact that they had not marked the area, although I think they 
probably knew where it was. If the same boats are caught in the same 
area again, would it be your recommendation to the court there be im- 


posed a confiscation under that section of the act? ; E St 
Mr. McKernan. I have discussed this considerably. sir, the matter 


of violations of fishery regulations in Alaska, and I am convinced 


that more stringent fines and more stringent penalties must be levied. : J 
I certainly am going to look into the matter of confiscating or at least : U 
holding their boats up for the rest of the season, or other matters 

which will be more severe and will bring about a stop to this matter 

of continuous violation. 7 I 
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Mr. Urr. The final question I wanted to ask is again about the 
natives fishing for their own use. Do you know of your own knowl- 
edge cases of abuse of this privilege ? 

Mr. McKernan. Only second-hand knowledge. I haven’t been 
here long enough to be aware of that, and I couldn’t say that I myself 
know. I think the answer to your question would be “No.” 

Mr. Urr. I think, Mr. C hairman, that is all. Again I want to com- 
pliment you on your very lucid presentation of your case. I know we 
have taken a long time on it, but this is an accumulation of data and 
information we have received over the past 2 weeks, and it is funneled 
into one channel and you are at the mouth of the channel. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Was it your assumption, Mr. Utt, that the Fish and 
Wildlife Service would make a report and file it with the committee 
to complement or implement the oral statements which we received 
at King Salmon the other day ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes: I would think so. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Urr. Then, will you supply us information with reference to 
the independent fisherman who had to dump the 22,000 fish because 
the canneries refused to buy them? And the other question was more 
detail with reference to those fishermen caught fishing in the pro- 
hibited areas. 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Bartrerr. It might be well, don’t you think, Mr. Utt, if Mr. 
McKernan would inform us if a statement made elsewhere is correct, 
namely, that all except two of the fishermen arrested were company 
fisherman. I believe that was the figure given us. 

Mr. Urrt. I believe that is right. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. McKernan. I might add that we arrested the company that 
had made the duplication in boat numbers because that is illegal. 

Mr. Bartietrr. That is fine, because that would be a nice gimmick. 

Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFaruanp. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. I just have one more. You will forgive me, I hope. 
Gear can be seized ; is that correct ? 

Mr. McKernan. Not directly. I think we have to request a court 
order for it. It is quite a complicated procedure. I must admit I am 
not fully aware of all the procedures that we must go through, and I 
have forgotten the term used, but we have to request a seizure from 
the court, I believe. 

Mr. Bartierr. It can be done ? 

Mr. McKernan. It can be done; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Does gear include the traps and can the traps be 
seized ? 

Mr. McKernan. I suspect so. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you be good enough to discover from one of 
your attorneys the situs ition pertaining to traps in that respect and let 
us know ? 

Mr. McKernan. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. McKernan, very much. You have 
been quite patient and we appreciate it. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you. 
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Mr. Bartierr. We will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 
(A short recess was taken. ) 
(Subsequently, Mr. McKernan submitted the following statement :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 


Juneau, Alaska, November 10, 1955. 
Hon. Leo W. O’BRIEN, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Territories, 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Stir: In answer to a request by Delegate Bartlett at a hearing in Juneau 
on September 28, 1955, I am submitting further information on questions put to 
me at this hearing. It was brought out by committee members that testimony 
in Dillingham on Bristol Bay by someone indicated that 20,000 fish (or 20,000 
pounds) were refused by a cannery, supposedly this summer, and it was necessary 
to dispose or throw the fish away. Upon looking into our records in this matter, 
I find that in 1953 a spell of very hot weather during the fishing season caused 
spoilage of a number of red salmon. The law provides that the fish must be 
used within 48 hours after capture but in this instance the fish soured before the 
48-hour period. Our management people investigated and found no violation 
of the law insofar as they could ascertain. It was considered to be an act of 
God and luckily has been a very rare thing. The cannery could hardly be blamed 
for not wishing to accept the spoiled fish and could not have marketed the fish. 
This is the only incident we have record of in recent years. There has been no 
spoilage of fish or wastage reported to us either this year or last. 

Another question came up about the arrest by the Fish and Wildlife Service of 
some 74 fishermen fishing in an illegal area during this past Bristol Bay fishing 
season. Our enforcement men report that these fishermen were all fishing more 
than 2 miles outside the legal fishing area and it was their opinion that the 
fishermen knew they were in closed waters but because of poor fishing within 
the legal area they were willing to take a chance with the inclement weather 
and poor visibility in the closed area. There were 4 of the violators residents 
and 70 nonresident fishermen. Two of the resident fishermen happened to be 
fishing on a boat which by mistake had the same registration number as another 
fishing boat in that area. They were judged not guilty. However, an arrest 
and conviction was made of the cannery who had duplicated the boat numbers. 
The fishermen who pleaded guilty were fined $150 each, while those who plead 
not guilty and asked for a jury trial were found guilty and fined $250. These 
fines were judged reasonable in view of the offense committed and compare with 
fines levied for the same offense in other areas of Alaska. 

Another question arose during my testimony about whether or not fish traps 
could be seized as well as any other kind of gear for fishery violations and 
the answer is that fish traps can be seized as well as gill nets, purse seines, or 
any other type of gear taken illegally. It so happens that the White Act 
modified on June 6, 1924 (48 Stat. 465; 48 U. S. C. 225, 234, 226-228), entitled 
“An act for the protection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
indicates that every boat, seine, net, trap, and every other gear or appliance 
used or employed in violation of this act or in violation of said act approved 
June 26, 1906, and all fish taken therein or therewith, shall be forfeited to the 
United States, and shall be seized and sold under the direction of the court in 
which the forfeiture is declared, at publie auction, and the proceeds thereof, 
after deducting the expenses of the sale, shall be disposed of as other fines 
and forfeitures under the law relating to Alaska. It will be noted from this 
statement that the gear and fish shall be seized and sold under the direction of 
the court. While we have obtained excellent cooperation from the courts in 
handling the fish, they have been reluctant to consider the fisheries offenses 
of sufficient seriousness to confiscate large fishing boats or expensive fishing 
gear. Therefore, it has been rare to have the fishing boats confiscated. I am 
concerned about illegal fishing in Alaska, and shall study the matter of more 
severe penalties to discourage persistent violators. 

Considerable time during the hearing was devoted to the matter of protecting 
the rights of Indians to take fish and I should like to expand my answers to 
specific questions on this matter. The law provides that personal-use fishing is 
allowed during open fishing periods in open fishing waters for personal use, 
and also provides that there are certain exceptions to allow personal-use fishing 
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in otherwise closed areas during the regular fishing season. For example, at 
Dillingham in Bristol Bay, there is an open area in front of the town of Dilling- 
ham, where natives can fish for personal use at any time. Also, both before 
and after the commercial fishing season, personal-use fishing is allowed any- 
where, and the natives are allowed, and can and do fish within the streams and 
even on the spawning beds for their winter food and dog food. The matter of 
allowing personal use fishing during closed weekend periods or in closed periods 
during the fishing season is a matter of enforcement. We have had a number 
of examples of where before the present regulations were put into effect we have 
observed that the closed periods were simply not observed by anyone. Set nets 
for example, were fished right through the closed period in Bristol Bay in 
sort of a “Kings X” manner; when the fishermen were questioned, they were 
fishing for personal use, but when a patrolman was not present, the fish were 
sold to the nearest buyer’s scow or cannery. 

At Klukwan native village on the Chilkat River another example of this 
occurs. This village is located approximately 25 miles up the Chilkat River 
from the commercial gill net area. Personal-use fishing is permitted at all 
times for salmon by gill net. Each year fish from these personal use nets have 
been smuggled down and sold to the cannery. The Government agents each 
year have spent a good many man-hours trying to prohibit this and not interfere 
with the people who were taking fish for personal use. This season, after con- 
siderable complaint by people in the area and great efforts by our enforcement 
agents, a native was apprehended for this and fined $250. It was a discourag- 
ing task and one that prevented proper patrol of other essential fish-producing 
areas. 

Since in most cases natives can wait until the commercial season opens before 
selling the fish, there is no easy way for us to check this. For proper enforce- 
ment, we would be required to station a patrolman at every buying station and 
scow in every district in Alaska, an impossible procedure. It is my opinion 
that there is ample opportunity for natives to get fish for personal use. The 
main problem at the present time is that the fish runs are in low abundance 
and therefore, except during the very peak of the season, when commercial 
lishing is allowed, it is difficult for anyone to obtain enough salmon near the 
end of the season or before the season to fully satisfy their needs. The salmon 
also are so very valuable that the natives tend to sell every salmon they can 
and to provide none during the commercial season for their winter use. I 
helieve that the objections to the present regulations would largely be stilled 
if and when the salmon runs in Alaska are restored. 

If any further information is desired on the fisheries problems of Alaska, 
please be assured that I will cooperate to the fullest extent in attempting to 
furnish such data as is available. 

Respectfully yours, 
Donatp L. McKernan, 
4dministrator of Alaska Commercial Fisheries 


Mr. Barrierr. The meeting will come to order. 

Mr. Clarence Rhode, area supervisor, Fish and Wildlife Service. 

I should state particularly for Judge Chenoweth’s benefit that Mr. 
Rhode testified before the committee at Fairbanks, and 1 understand 
his appearance here is primarily or exclusively to answer any ques- 
tions which the committee members may ask by reason of information 
they gained on matters put to them after we were at Fairbanks. 

Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. I will forego my questioning until later and reserve my 
time. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I would pass temporarily in view of the fact that Mr. 
McKernan answered a great many questions I had on my mind to pro- 
pound to Mr. Rhode. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. No questions. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Rhode about 
what, if anything, you are doing in the Palmer area. We have heard 
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testimony to the effect that the farmers up there are being over- 
whelmed with herds of moose coming in and eating their pasture, 
their hay, and so forth, and they are trying to increase their dairy 
herds to furnish milk for the community. What, if anything, is being 
done to alleviate that hardship on the farmer ? 
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FURTHER STATEMENT OF CLARENCE RHODE, AREA SUPERVISOR, the sea 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR be y 
lave a 

Mr. Ruope. Mrs. Pfost, there are several things we are doing. That the wi 
situation was bad last winter and might not be bad again for several vou a 
years. It was brought about primarily by the very deep snow we had they a 
in the Anchorage area. It wasa record snow. I don’t think they have onad 
ever had one that deep previously, which, of course, aggravated the | Mrs 
situation. The moose caused a great deal of trouble on the railroad,on |) heard 
the highway, in the Palmer area, wherever a plowed area presented |} that tl 
itself. ‘3 reliev 
To alleviate that situation we have made our regulations much more | Mr. 
lenient. We have provided less restrictive regulations and longer sea- almos 
sons to provide a greater kill to reduce the size of that herd. three. 
One of the complications has been that the Palmer people came in last 4 
and took over the possessory rights of the moose and it takes a while Theit 
for the moose to acclimate themselves to the idea that they can’t con- bears 
tinue to feed in the same places where they have. Or if there is a bet- not e 
ter source of food such as a haystack, they will tackle it, particularly from 
in deep snow. than 
It has been further aggravated by the fact that the spruce forest Th 
has taken over some of the wintering grounds, has crowded out the right 
willow, which is their principal winter food, and forced them to look We ¢€ 
for other areas for feed. troul 
I think the situation will take care of itself very shortly. There will have 
always be a little damage there, but I think you have to expect a little Ag 
bit. The moose herd is a very valuable thing. We have more than quite 
10,000 moose in lower Susitna Valley, and those are the property of all valu: 
of the people, and they are much enjoyed and very highly utilized. for | 
Several million dollars worth of moose meat has been harvested there M 
each year. It is a big business. Yet it does conflict a little with man told 
when he came in and farmed the very areas that were the prime win- actu 
tering grounds for a number of those moose. bear 


We can’t build a moose fence. We have experimented with some 
method to keep them off the railroad track. The kill has been very 
substantial there. We have tried electric wires and buzzers and 
sirens and various things, but none of them have been very successful. 

I can’t tell you that we have a solution to it, but we think that re- 
duced numbers of moose, plus counting on the fact we won’t have snow 
that deep very often, will alleviate much of the trouble. 

Mrs. Prone. You say you have reduced the herd at Palmer. Ap- 
proximately how many moose were in the herd at its maximum in that 
area and what would be the approximate number today ? 

Mr. Ruope. That is an awfully hard question to answer because 
we don’t have what we know as a Palmer herd. I guess I can’t answer 
it. But we have made the regulations more liberal. The kill has been 
higher the last 2 years than anytime in our records. 
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Mrs. Prost. When you say you try to reduce the moose by allowing 
a greater kill what do you mean by thatch per year as against 1 per 
year previously? Or what do you mean? 

Mr. Ruope. No, we don’t have a multiple season on moose—I mean 
a multiple bag limit—because it is such a large animal. We have a 
longer season and time it a little differently. For instance, instead of 
the season closing—it did open September 1 and close September 20. 
This year it opened August 20 and ran until September 30. Then we 
have ‘a winter season from November 10 to November 30, because in 
the winter you get an almost entirely different group of animals than 
you do in the summer. They come down out of the high hills where 
they are more or less inaccessible in September, and they then work 
on a different segment of the moose population. 

Mrs. Prost. Now, Mr. Rhode, switching to the Kodiak area, we 
heard testimony in Kodiak by the cattle ranchers of that area stating 
that their herds are being depleted by the bear. What are you doing to 
relieve that condition ? 

Mr. Ruope. Actually the losses to bears have been so light as to be 
almost inconsequential the last few years. One year I believe it was 
three. Another year I think the highest number lately on record the 
last 4 or 5 years is 7 animals. Cert tainly it isn’t a substantial figure. 
Their losses have been caused in a large measure by other things ‘than 
hears according to the studies that have been made there—losses from 
not enough winter pasture, natural nutrition from poison hemlock, 
from falling off cliffs. A number of things have taken a higher kill 
than the bears have. 

There are some losses, and we have allowed under our law their 
right to shoot any bear that is about to molest persons or property. 
We even sent two of our control agents in there to get a couple of 
troublesome bears that had become cattle killers or were alleged to 
have. 

Again, it is a conflict with man in his endeavors. The bears are 
quite valuable, too. We think the bears on Kodiak are far more 
valuable than any cattle industry has been to date. There is room 
for both, but there will always be some conflict. 

Mrs. Prost. As I recall the testimony at Kodiak, those ranchers 
told us they were not allowed to hunt the bear unless the bear had 
actually killed an animal, and then they were allowed to pursue the 
bear and try to kill it. 

Mr. Ruope. We don’t allow unlimited hunting. That would mean 
complete defeat for any kind of management of them. But we have 
taken the attitude that if they are present in close proximity to the 
cattle, that they can kill the bear, and they have done it. We have 
never made any prosec ution for that. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is very enlightening. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the lady yield? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. You made a statement that the bear were more valuable 
than the cattle would ever be. Did you make a statement to that 
effect. 

Mr. Ruope. I said they are more valuable now than the cattle in- 
dustry to this date. Most of that has been a speculation enterprise. 
We have taken the attitude there should be a place for the bears, too, 
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that both can live there. But there will be a conflict on the border- 
line between them. 

Mr. Sisk. What are the bears worth? I fail to get the value you 
seem to be attaching to the bear. 

Mr. Ruopr. Our studies indicate that an average of some $2,500 
apiece is spent in Alaska for each bear that is killed. From that 
standpoint alone—that is monetary value. Of course, they have an 
esthetic value. It is the only place under the American flag where 
these animals live. Not just Kodiak but Alaska is their last stand. 

Mr. Sisk. Arent there literally millions and millions of acres in 
Alaska that people don’t propose to farm or run cattle on? 

Mr. Ruope. Well, yes, sir. Most of it probably isn’t suitable for 
running cattle. 

Mr. Sisk. The point I am making, Mr. Rhode: Of course, you 
understand we are up here hearing industry with reference to indus- 
trial development and the need for industry in Alaska. So I think 
it comes down to a matter that, if you desire to make this Territory 
a great game preserve, then probably the people should move out and 
not try to develop industry. 

Mr. Ruope. I dont think that our record will indicate that, sir, 
because on Kodiak, for instance, you are probably aware when that 
was set up as a bear management area a 1-mile strip clear around the 
island was made available for any use that might be deemed necessary 
or requested. And that would cover essentially the area that would 
be utilized. On the northeast corner of Kodiak Island where any 
‘rattle industry existed that was eliminated. That isn’t in a bear 
refuge or bear management area. So there has been quite a bit of 
development around Kodiak Island. 

We have taken the stand you can have development and still have 
some wildlife. We don’t go along with the thesis that every bear 
should be killed because somebody lost a couple of cattle, any more 
than they do it in the United States. 

Mr. Sisk. I would agree with you completely on that. But cer- 
tainly, according to the testimony—and there are, I might say, with 
reference to testimony given down at Kodiak, ranchers who have 
invested in 1 case I know of a hundred thousand dollars in 1 
single ranch. Of course, there were several ranchers who testified 
and others mentioned it. So apparently there is quite an industry 
developing along that line. 

Now one rancher mentioned the loss of some $10,000 to bears, actual 
kill. I mean that doesn’t entirely coincide with your earlier state- 
ment. I would like to find out just what the attitude of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service is with reference to these ranchers. They, in many 
case, seem to feel that you fellows feel the bear are a lot more impor- 
tant than they are and maybe the sooner they leave the better off 
they would be. : 

I would like to hear you express your views on that. 

Mr. Ruopr. My attitude is that there is room on Kodiak for the 
bears and for some cattle ranching, too, but that I don’t think the 
bears should be shoved off completely. I don’t think it is proper. 
I don’t think you would get back the natural resource or a production 
that would equal the value of the bears to just destroy them with an 
organized campaign. Some ranchers would like to have us do that. 
I think that we should do everything we can to mitigate their losses. 
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| don’t think their losses have been anywhere near the figure you have 
mentioned. We have spent quite a bit of time investigating that, 
and we find they are inclined to blame the bear for all of their difli- 
culties, when, in fact, a severe winter is one of the largest difficulties. 
And another is losses from slides, falling off cliffs. ‘They lose quite 
a few from water hemlock poisoning. All of those, some people 
are inclined to blame on the bear because the bear ate the dead carcass 
in some instances. 

We went into quite a study on it and we found the losses aren’t sub- 
stantial. Of course, they are vexing. If you lose one head of cattle 
you don’t like it. 

Mr. Urr. I would say for the record that loss you referred to, Mr. 
Sisk, was over a 7-year period and was not a 1 year’s kill. 

Mr. Sisk. I am sorry. I should have clarified that. I believe it 
was over a 9-year period. I am oan I did not mean to leave the 
impression that was a single year. But one rancher testified he 
suffered what would be a $10, 000 aan 

Mr. Ruope. That is substantial, and I don’t blame him for being a 
little bit fed up or alarmed with that. 

Mrs. Prost. I believe I further questioned the witness who testi- 
fied to the $10,000 loss and asked him how many animals that repre- 
sented per year, and he said approximately three animals per year 
from his own herd. 

Mr. Ruope. I think that is substantially what our finding is. It is 
not a very large figure, but it could mean a lot to somebody struggling 
along with a new ‘industry. I do not know that we are in a position 
or would be in any case, no matter where a man undertakes the de- 
velopment of that kind, to guarantee he will have no losses. The 
animals were there. He must consider there is some calculated risk 
in an enterprise of that kind. I think that is pretty well the situa- 
tion throughout the United States also. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to pursue that a little bit further. I can 
appreciate your position, and I do not mean to be critical of your 
desire to protect the bear there or to protect the moose in the other 
urea, and so on, because I think we all recognize those represent 
natural resources which, once gone, can never be replaced. But I did 
want to pursue just this muc h further with reference to some of the 

testimony up there about their inability to do anything about the 
situation. 

You do permit them, as I understand from your testimony, if 
bear is found in their general area where their cattle are, to kill the 
bear without any question of being penalized. 

Mr. Ruope. That is right. We say when animals are about to 
molest persons or property, and that is a little bit difficult to inter- 
pret, but if they find a bear in the close vicinity, I mean, say, within 
a quarter or a half-mile of their cattle, and they have had some 
losses, we would never quarrel with them about whether or not they 
shot that bear. We would expect the bear in that area where that 
cattle ranching is going on will soon be a thing of the past. 

The point is that they take their horses and organize a hunt—a 
couple of ranchers wanted to do that—and take their dogs and go 
back miles away and kill every bear they could find and track down. 
We object to that. 
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Mr. Sisx. About the moose. For example, if a man found a moose q Mr 
on his farm and he killed him, you are not going to prosecute him Mr 
for that; are you? com 

Mr. Ruope. We haven’t had that come up. I hate to— Mr 

Mr. Sisk. Let us say he finds him in his haystack. If I had a hay- 5 far be 
stack and caught one in it, I would feel hke shooting him. You the se 
would too, I believe. Is that permissible? j pee 

Mr. Ruope. I suppose it would be. It says any animal—no, it , 6M 
doesn’t say any animal, either. That particularly refers to bears. 5 every 
But I presume a case could be made for that. I think he first should Mr 
give us a chance to move the animal out by other means. If we can’t ae 
do it, probably we would have to kill it. : Mr 

Mr. Urr. Will the gentleman yield? : — 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. a 


Mr. Urr. The lady in Matanuska said that one morning there was 


a moose on her lawn and it would not get off, and the children could Mr 
not go to school. How long would she have to wait to call you to Mr 
come over and get that moose off her front yard? and 
Mr. Ruope. We actually had cases like that, Mr. Utt. We had to — 
go get a moose off a front porch in Anchorage. And last winter again . Mr 
it was that deep snow that caused the difficulty. They were in a we 
number of people’s yards. If we were going to see that any time a s . 
moose comes in and starts to eat a little bush in vour yard and it Mi 
gets close to a haystack and you can kill it, that would be the end of Mi 
the moose. That is why I am hesitant to make a general answer to and, 
that. It is a difficult problem to keep moose out. I don’t know how plam 
you would build a fence to keep them out. _ Mi 
Mr. Stskx. In my area of California we have foothill farmers and mbes 
the deer herds come down due to normally the same circumstances you : oy, : 
speak of here, but they kill the deer as they get on their property. I oa : 
mean if they come in and molest crops or anything like that, they . 
will kill them, of course. R of C 
Mr. Ruope. We haven’t gotten even that far with it. But last ; = 
winter was the only time we had a severe problem, and we had snow re” 
7 feet deep. It was pretty difficult for any animal to get around. . ; 
Three hundred moose were killed by the Alaska Railroad in spite sense 
of having planked all the bridges to keep them from falling between SSiie 
the ties. We had a kill almost that great on the highway system. I kil ' 
don’t think that will happen again. I hope not soon, anyway. 4% i 
Mrs. Prost. Is that meat preserved or is it lost? M 
Mr. Ruopr. We saved almost every bit of it. Between that and ‘ M 
animals received from violations we supported at least a dozen chil- Bt 
dren’s homes and the sanitarium at Seward and hospitals. 4 "y 
Mrs. Prost. That is wonderful. . 
Mr. Ruope. It was all utilized. It was an awful lot of work for 4 gs 
our people. Two or three agents spent about all winter dressing and _. 
hauling meat and delivering it to these places. . {NY 
Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth. 1 \ 


Mr. Cuenowetn. I want to ask about the bear situation. How \ 
many bears are killed on Kodiak a year on the average? What is a f 


the hunting season ? om 

Mr. Ruope. I believe it is between 200 and 300. Maybe that figure ‘ . ) 

is wrong, but I believe that was about what it was last year. ; 
Mr. CuEenowetu. What is the license fee ? 
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Mr. Ruope. For nonresidents it is $50, which includes all big game. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Isn’t it true that more and more hunters are 
coming from the States to hunt bear? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. The guides on Kodiak have been booked solid 
far before the season opened. In fact, we had to reduce the length of 
the season there because they were eating into the bear population 
pretty heavily. 

Mr, Cuenowetu. | have several friends who go to Kodiak almost 
every year to hunt bear 

Mr. Ruope. Our a indicate the average bear brings back in 

revefiue about $2,500 on Kodiak. 

Mr. CueNnowerH. Is there a season on moose? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, but not on Kodiak, on the mainland of Alaska. 

Mr. Cuenowretu. How many moose are killed each year? 

Mr, Ruopr. It is in the neighborhood of 3,000 to 3,500. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. A good many hunters come up just to hunt moose? 

Mr. Ruope. Quite a number. Of course, the prime trophy is bear, 
and next import ant is sheep, and quite a lot take moose. I don’t 
know how many were taken by nonresidents. 

Mr. CuenowerH. The $50 license permits them to kill moose as 
well as bear? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Any big game! 

Mr. Ruope. That is right. And they employ a registered guide 
and, of course, they spend a good deal of money on transportation, 
planes or horses, whatever they use for the trip. 

Mr: Cuenowern. What would you estimate would be the total 
income from your big game hunting season a year, just roughly? You 
say it is more valuable than the cattle industry, and I think you are 
right. I didn’t hear the testimony up there, but I know it is a pretty 
valuable business. It is a pretty valuable business in my own State 
of Colorado, and I know it is valuable in many States. I assume it 
is very valuable up here and should be protected and preserved if 
possible, 

Mr. Ruope. I appreciate that. Those sentiments coincide with 
mine. I think we will find the recreational aspects will exceed the 
monetary value you might put on the meat. The average Alaskan 
kills big game for meat, : and that aene a good deal to them. A moose 
is probably worth $400 to them in meat alone. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. A native Alaskan doesn’t pay $50 for a license? 

Mr. Ruope. No, sir; only $2. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And these 300 bears you mention go to hunters 
from outside ¢ 

Mr. Ruope. Largely so. I think at least 200 would be from non- 
resident hunters. Some people go from Anchorage. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you have some bears killed you never hear 
anything about? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is that fairly prevalent? 

Mr. Ruope. It is, especially in southeastern Alaska. They are now 
running into trouble with the logging business. There are some 
85 logging camps ijn southeastern Alaska, and each one of those camps 
has a problem with bear killers. Everybody wants to kill a bear. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. I was interested in the question about the losses 
to the cattle industry. Tell me something about the cattle industry. 
When did it start operations? How extensive are the cattle opera- 
tions in Kodiak or Alaska proper ? 

Mr. Ruope. I am a little bit reluctant to give you figures. We have 
them, but mostly it has developed in, I would say, the last 15 years. 
We had some activity in the Kodiak area years ago, which has been 
abandoned. Chuginadak Island had cattle on it, a few, and it was 
abandoned. It is now being operated again on a small scale. There 
wasn’t the market to support it actually until the military efforts 
started in the Kodiak area. The transportation problems were great 
and almost defeated the chance of success of the venture. 

Mr. CHenoweru. What meat do you use mostly ? 

Mr. Ruope. It is imported from stateside. 

‘ Mr. Cummowsee, Do you import a good deal of beef from the 
tates ¢ 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, sir; almost all of it is imported. 

Mr. CuenowetTH. Are there any packing plants up here where they 
can process these cattle? 

Mr. Ruope. There are none in Alaska to my knowledge. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. What do they do with them? Where do they 
sell them ? 

Mr. Ruopr. They sell it as fresh beef. 

Mr. CHEeNowetH. Who processes it ? 

Mr. Ruope. Up to this present point mostly it has been a specu- 
lative thing, each man selling brood stock to the next fellow to try 
to get established. There hasn’t been much beef industry built 
around it. 

Mr. CHEeNoweTH. How many thousand head of cattle are up here, 
would you say ? 

Mr. Ruope. Less than a thousand. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. It is not a very extensive business? 

Mr. Ruope. Certainly not. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You say some companies tried it, experimented, 
and found it wasn’t profitable? 

Mr. Ruope. That is right. 

Mr. CHENowETH. Who owns the cattle we are talking about now? 

Mr. Ruope. Mostly individuals. There are about a dozen on Kodiak 
who own them, started out with a few head and keep it increasing 
to buildup. Iam sure it is less than 1,000 total. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. And they think you should exterminate the bears 
to protect the cattle? 

Mr. Ruope. In a sense I don’t blame them. Their losses in cattle 
are more important to them than the bears. In the overall picture 
to the public at large, we feel that isn’t the case. We feel they can 
have a cattle industry and still have the bears, but that we must expect 
a few losses. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They knew the hazards were there when they 
went into the place? 

Mr. Ruope. That is right. I think they had to calculate that as 
a risk along with the long winters and the lack of food and some other 
things in the picture. 

Mr. Crenowetu. You would say then generally the cattle industry 
is not too profitable and attractive in this area? 
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Mr. Ruope. I would say it is more attractive there than anywhere 
here. It is no howling success to date. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. The cattlemen haven’t come up and established 
large cattle ranches, have they? 

Mr. Ruope. That is true: They have not. A number of them last 
year, at least a dozen, came to our office to talk about the possibilities. 
Men from Texas and Arizona looked it over, and to the best of my 
knowledge they decided against it. 

Mr. CuHENnowertu. It is not looked upon as a business which would 
be very profitable? 

Mr. Ruope. It is indicated that it hasn’t been because they haven't 
done much with it to date. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. The market for the military attracted some of 
them to go into the business? 

Mr. Ruope. I think that is true on Kodiak. They have a local mar- 
ket for fresh beef. 

Mr. Urr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. I think the record should show the military does not con- 
sume the local cattle because they cannot be graded U. S. Choice or 
better. 

Mr. Ruope. That is right, but the people that come into the Military 
Establishment that it supports are the market. 

Mr. Urr. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Each one has to find his own market and do his 
own slaughtering then? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No; thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Just one question and I don’t want it to sound face- 
tious. I wonder if a man could take an insurance policy out on his 
cattle so if bear did kill one of them he could collect? I don’t know. 

Mr. Rropr. I don’t know. Possibly Lloyds of London. They in- 
sure almost anything. I think their big drawback would be to prove 
what caused the loss. We have that problem right now. As I say, 
the bear will eat the carcass of anything it finds and might not have 
had anything to do with killing it. That would be the argument, I 
imagine, that would drive the insurance company out of the business. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I just have one more question, Mr. Rhode. Do you 
have in your service anyone who actually would handle what we call 
public relations? 

Mr. Ruope. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Sisk. Don’t you feel probably one of the greatest troubles 
that your service has up here is a lack of public relations? In that I 
have in mind relations between your Service and the people of Alaska. 

Mr. Ruope. Very definitely. There is no question but what a lot 
of our troubles would be very minor that have become major simply 
through a lack of understanding, a lack of contact to explain it to 
enough people. We would like to carry on a program in the public 
schools, too, a conservation education program brought up to discuss 
the things that are important here in Alaska. We are making some 
plans along that line, but we have a difficult time. If we had one 
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man who devoted his attention to that it would be looked upon as a 
propaganda business, and we have that to fight in the executive. 

Mr. Sisk. Due to the testimony that the committee has found over 
Alaska, I have felt there is woefully lacking any public relations be- 
tween the Fish and Wildlife Service and the citizens of Alaska and 
that that probably is the great contributing factor to this feeling that 
exists. As you probably know, it is rather severe in some places, 
just like this cattle industry. Sure, it is in its infancy, but many 
of its people have dreams and visions and aspirations, which I appre- 
ciate. This is a pioneering area and it does have a great potential. 

Certainly it is too bad, it seems to me, that you can’t bring about 
a little better understanding of some of these mutual problems. 

Mr. Ruopr. I think that is true. Actually our relations on wild- 
life matters are for the most part pretty good. We have excellent 
jaw observance here on most of our regulations, better probably than 
any State. And most people take the attitude this game belongs to 
them and they want to protect it, and they are very strong forces on 
the side of conservation. 

On the fisheries, of course, that is a very potent and explosive thing, 
and we are part of the same group. So when you mention fish and 
wildlife we take part of the blame for any antagonism toward that. 

As you say, in a local area like Kodiak there is that feeling, and 
at Palmer. You certainly run into two places where there has been 
a conflict between wildlife and people, much of which probably could 
have been eliminated with enough attention to explaining the situa- 
tion and let them know we do care and we will do what we can. They 
sometimes feel we just don’t give a darn. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. CHENowetH. Would it be safe to say that the income from 
sportsmen, hunters, tourists that come up primarily for your wildlife 
advantages is one of the major industries of Alaska? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. How would it rank with the others? 

Mr. Ruopr. I think it probably ranks second right now. It does. 

Mr. Curenoweru. Would fisheries be the first ? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes; and I envision the time not too far away when it 
will be the major. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you think it will outdo the fisheries ? 

Mr. Ruopr. Yes; I do, definitely. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That certainly would be a shortsighted policy 
that would in any way tend to eliminate the game and wildlife which 
make Alaska less attractive to huntsmen and sportsmen from the 
States to come in here. It would destroy one of the major industries. 

Mr. Ruope. I think that is right. I think people sooner or later 
must recognize that, too. That is one thing we can count on here. 
Our country is suitable for that, and it is not nonproductive. When 
you have a herd of 10,000 moose out there, you can’t say that is idle 
nonproductive land. That is producing. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. They are bothering some people who are farming. 
Is that it? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes; and that is the only place we have any substantial 
amount of farming, in that one area. 
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Mr. Barrietr. I should like to say, Mr. Sisk, if Mr. Rhode did 
not already occupy a more responsible position, I could think of an 
ideal man ~~ that public-relations spot. 

Mr. Urr. Before you dismiss Mr. Rhode, you say we have found 
some cies where they are troubled. I might say in Point Barrow 
no one complained about polar bears. So you are free at that point. 

Mr. Rnope. It just happened the ice floe was offshore. 

Mr. Urr. No; it was right on the shore. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Rhode, one or more of the witnesses at Kodiak 
complained that the law required that if a bear killed cattle and the 
rancher went out after the bear he must actually identify the bear 
that made the kill. And they said there was a little trouble about 
that identification at times. Do you have any comment to make on 
that ? 

Mr. Ruope. I think those are things that they have brought up 
as possibilities, that we might look askance at something they did. 
We actually haven’t—as long as they have killed bears in the area 
where they have their cattle we have not made any issue of it to date, 
and I don’t expect we will. We will object if they start back in the 
middle of the island hunting down bears. We are going to object 
violently to that. 

Mr. Bartierr. But if a bear named Joe was half a mile from the 
ranch and another bear named Al nearby made the kill, would you 
object if they killed Joe? 

Mr. Rnopr. No; I don’t think we would. We did go a little fur- 
ther in studying the bears there. We marked some bears. 

Mr. Bartierr. How ? 

Mr. Ruopr. We did it with ink. First, with a crossbow we shot 
them with an explosive that would mark them with a big green dye. 
We had a little trouble with that. In fact, we lost most of our recruits 
that used the crossbow. So we set up an overhead baited affair where 
the bear would bite at it or hit it, and it would dump the dye on him. 
In one instance it was all red dye, and then we would watch for the 
occurrence of that bear and see how far they would go. That was 
before the bear-cattle controversy. We found in some ‘instances they 
did travel a considerable distance but mostly back and forth between 
favored fishing areas where they could get a fall run of cohos, and 
they would move over there at that time. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have a few more questions which I will put to you 
verbally, but in view of the lateness of the hour, unless my colleagues 
should deem it otherwise advisable, perhaps you would answer by 
written statement. 

The first is that the cattle ranchers or some of the ranchers told 
the committee that the big game guides always took the hunters far 
away from those sections ‘where the cattle are being raised for their 
hunting. In other words, their contention was that those particular 
areas are of no consequence for big game hunting, and that if all the 
bears were eliminated thereabouts the big game ‘hunting wouldn’t be 
hurt at all 

That is the first statement that was made to us. 

There was another statement made to us at an informal hearing 
one evening in Anchorage where some people from Homer appeared. 
That testimony will not appear in the printed material because it was 
not recorded, but it was to the effect that the moose preserve on Kenai 
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Peninsula is altogether too big, is a detriment to homesteaders, and 
ought to be abolished in whole or in part. I wonder if you would be 
good enough at a later date to make replies to those assertions? 

Mr. Ruope. I would be very happy to. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
FIsH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
OFFICE OF REGIONAL DIRECTOR, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 10, 1955. 
CHAIRMAN, House COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: We are pleased to furnish additional comments on the 
questions raised by your committee at Juneau, Alaska, on September 28, 1955. 

1. The matter of guides on Kodiak Island taking nonresident hunters to loca- 
tions remote from the cattle ranches and thus not harvesting animals which 
might be involved in bear predation on cattle. 

This Service would prefer to have more bears taken near the ranches which 
is off the Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge. Resident hunters (of resident and 
nonresident status) actually do take bears in the ranch areas close to Kodiak. 
This accounts for about 5 to 9 percent of the total take on the island. Naturally, 
a guide will take his hunter to a location where he has the best chance to take 
trophy animals and the ranch area, by comparison, is a poor place for trophies. 

From a bear-management standpoint it is probably more effective to control 
the bear population over the entire island than to attempt it on a piecemeal basis. 
We are continuing to explore ways to alleviate the bear problem on the ranch 
areas and have presently in mind a proposal to allow a longer hunting season 
on the Kodiak end of the island. This might divert some additional hunting 
pressure to the area in question. 

As stated in my testimony before the committee, we feel the Kodiak brownies 
constitute a valuable public resource and it is our responsibility to conserve the 
bear on the Kodiak National Refuge, the only location under the American flag 
where habitat has been set aside for this unique animal. 

I wish also to reiterate that bear predation on cattle has been of relatively 
minor importance in overall losses. Losses of cattle to bear in the past 20 years 
average about 6 per year 

In the year 1953, mortality to cattle consisted of 4 known bear kills, 17 from 
natural causes such as malnutrition and accidents, and 28 missing. Comparable 
figures for 1954 were 5 bear kills, 48 from natural causes, and none missing. 

In the years 1949 to 1954, inclusive, the total kill of bears has been 1,053, an 
average of 190 per year. 

Our most recent (1953) compilation of data on cattle ranching shows approxi- 
mately 650 head of cattle on the Chiniak Peninsula of Kodiak Island, run by 7 
ranchers. 

There is an area of 310,224 acres open to grazing leases on Chiniak Peninsula 
of which only 165,507 is under lease, at a total leasing revenue to the Government 
of $1,282. Although cattle raising started in about 1932, many have since 
given up in despair. The soil map is not encouraging. 

2. Complaint by Homer residents that the Kenai National Moose Range is 
too large and a detriment to farming. 

It is yet to be shown, in spite of several decades of costly attempts, that the 
lands within or near the Kenai Moose Range offer real opportunity for a 
flourishing farming enterprise. Neither has it been shown that failures can 
be attributed to moose interference. 

The Service is operating under the assumption that the millions of United 
States citizens who own a share in the two to three thousand moose on the Kenai 
should have more consideration than those few persons having a few cattle. 
Much of the better potential farmland on the Kenai Peninsula has been available 
for farming and we are not aware of any serious conflict of moose and farmers. 
The Kenai by and large is most suitable for wildlife and recreation as a product of 
the forest and water. 

It should be mentioned the promising agricultural areas were excluded from 
the moose range or made available for such purposes in the original Executive 
order. Comparatively large areas are required to provide summer and winter 
range for moose. 

This is a “management” area, different than a sanctuary. Hunting, fishing, 
trapping, and recreational use is allowed and encouraged. The Service has 
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built campground facilities and roads for recreational use. The Kenai Penin- 
sula is rapidly becoming known as the recreation center for central Alaska. It 
was necessary to have the land withdrawn as a moose habitat in order the 
Service could carry on controlled burning and other projects to guarantee a 
winter food supply for the moose and to prevent thoughtless development projects 
which would destroy the habitat. 

Much of the moose range is now under lease for oil exploration. In the process 
of exploration and in any subsequent production, it will be the purpose of the 
Service to safeguard the habitat to the greatest extent possible. Special permits 
are granted for timber cutting, campsites, and other uses. 

Wildlife is an extremely valuable crop in Alaska yet comparatively small areas 
have been dedicated for this purpose. In these areas wildlife is managed for 
the enjoyment and use of the public. While this might apply to the remainder of 
the Territory, these withdrawn areas are the only places where protection of 
habitat can guarantee the future for selected species. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE J. RHopeE, Wildlife Administrator. 

Mr. Taytor. You have not mentioned either the caribou or the 
reindeer herds. Are there evidences of poaching in either one of these 
‘ases, or in mountain sheep, any 1 of these 3 ? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes; there is a good deal of poaching, especially in the 
caribou. We have had difficulty with caribou because they are so sim- 
ilar to reindeer that where their range comes close together there is a 
tendency to kill caribou and dispose of them as reindeer. We have a 
good deal of trouble with that. It occurs when the caribou in their 
migrations come in close contact with the reindeer. Fortunately there 
are not too many of those areas now. The reindeer business is at 
fairly low ebb and fairly well restricted to the coastal area. If the 
caribou don’t get within 50 miles of it, there is no problem. There is 
always illegal killing of caribou because caribou move constantly by 
nature and come to a village, and people get out and kill them whether 
the season is open or closed or whether it is within the limit. We are 
not too disturbed so long as they are utilized and so long as we can 
feel that they are not eating into the reserve. Our caribou are actually 
onthe increase right now. They are in very healthy condition. 

On the sheep, we are quite careful with that. Any violation on 
sheep. They are quite at low ebb. They are coming back in the last 
4 years and have almost doubled in numbers, but they almost went out 
of existence in 1945. 

At one time great numbers of people fed their dogs on caribou. 
They would kill from 60 to 70 a winter for dog food. We have almost 
eliminated that now except in the Arctic, a few spots in the Arctic 
where that still occurs. 

Mrs. Prost. What caused the great depletion of sheep back in 
the middle forties ? 

Mr. Ruope. I am not sure. We don’t know. We don’t believe it 
was entirely due to killing. In some local areas, such as the mining 
stampede in Shushana (?), where 3,000 people are suddenly thrown 
in there and are dependent on the resources, they almost eliminated 
the sheep. But generally we believe it was a matter of disease and 
we have not identified it. We don’t know what caused it. It occurred 
almost all over Alaska simultaneously and was very severe. 

Mr. CuHeNnowetu. What is the total number of caribou and reindeer, 
roughly ? ge : 

Mr. Ruope. We have an estimated quarter of a million caribou. 
It might be 40,000 or 50,000 more than that. I mean it 1s pretty 
difficult. 
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Mr. CuenowerH. Dothey have an open season on caribou ? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. How many of those are slaughtered a year ? 

Mr. Ruope. About 17,000 were killed last year. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Mostly by natives or outside hunters? 

Mr. Ruope. I would say mostly by residents, not over 4,500 by out- 
side hunters. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the reindeer situation ? 

Mr. Ruopr. That, of course, isn’t within our jurisdiction. The rein- 
deer is classed as domesticated animal, so to speak. There is not near 
the reindeer we had. I don’t know the total number now. It would 
probably be not over 10,000 outside of Nunivak Island. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. They are not considered wildlife? 

Mr. Ruopr. No; they are not, and that brings up some problem 
because they range on the public domain and are very close cousin 
of the caribou. In fact, they will intermingle to a certain degree and 
used to cause us a great deal of trouble. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What is your sheep population now, roughly ? 

Mr. Ruope. I would say it is probably in the neighborhood of 
20,000, perhaps a little less. 

Mr. Sidiewaudens Are they confined to one small area or distrib- 
uted widely ? 

Mr. Ruope. They are distributed pretty much throughout the An- 
chorage Range and the Chugach Mountains and Brooks Range. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is there open season on them ? 

Mr. Ruope. A short season, and we require they kill only adult 
males, three-quarter curls. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. The $50 license includes sheep ? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How many different animals could you kill on one 
license ? 

Mr. Ruope. Black bear and brown or grizzly bear, one of each. 
You could kill caribou, in some areas two. Moose. Deer. I guess 
I mentioned sheep. All that in addition to small game. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It is a rather attractive proposition then? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. That is why you have developed your hunting 
as one of your major industries in this area? 

Mr. Roope. That, combined with fishing. A survey made 3 years 
ago indicated that expenditures now are in excess of $14 million a year 
here on sport fishing. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. $14 million? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes; and that is 3 years ago that study was made. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What, roughly, w ould you say the hunting would 
be? 

Mr. Ruope. I think it is a little less actually because more people 
participate in fishing. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. ‘But it is increasing year by year? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes; it is. The two combined are rapidly approach- 
ing the value of commercial fishing right now. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. And eventually top it, you believe ? 

Mr. Ruope. I am sure it will. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost ? 
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Mrs. Prost. Are there elk in Alaska? 

Mr. Ruope. Yes, ma’am; we have elk. One was killed this year, a 
world record so far as I know. It weighed dressed out 875 pounds of 
meat. The man who killed it said he saw some bigger ones. 

Mr. Bartietr. We are grateful for this, your second, appearance 
before the committee, Mr. Rhode. 

Mr. Ruope. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Roberts, you are also back for the second time, 
but will you identify yourself for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF DARYL ROBERTS, ACTING DISTRICT MANAGER, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Roserts. Daryl Roberts, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Bartierr. And your position with the Bureau here? 

Mr. Roserrs. Acting district manager. 

Mr. Bartierr. And I believe you, too, Mr. Roberts, have kindly con- 
sented to come before the committee again for w hatev er questioning 
may be indicated. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Roberts, we, of course, are tremendously interested 
in the testimony we have heard with regard to industrial development 
in Alaska. Is it your opinion that one of the deterrents to industry 
locating here is the lack of sufficient hydroelectric power ? 

Mr. Roserts. In my opinion abundance of low-cost power would 
do much to attract industry. I think without power that it is going 
to be hard to get many sizable industries in Alaska. 

Mrs. Prost. We were very much interested in the Government hy- 
droelectric powerplant near Palmer and we have heard quite a bit of 
testimony with regard to the Rampart series of dams. They tell us 
it will take some 6 to 10 dams to completely utilize the waters of the 
Yukon in that area. Is that true? 

Mr. Roperts. That is quite true. There are several sites along the 
Yukon where you could put in a dam and generate hydroelectric power. 
Possibly depending on what storage you want to make at each site 
would be the number of sites you develop. However, there are very 
few of those sites that are what you would consider very small ones 
About the minimum width of the river, and that would be down at 
what we call the Rampart site, is around about 1,800 feet. That is 
shore to shore line across the water. Up at the woods site it is over 
a mile wide. So there would be some tremendous expenditures there 
at the dam if and when that is built. 

Mrs. Prost. Have you any estimate at all on the cost of the Rampart 
site ? 

Mr. Roserts. We really have never made a study of it. We have 
been in there and taken profiles to see what the feasibility would be and 
study the geology and get a rough idea for reconnaissance basis only. 
I have no idea just what the cost would be. It would depend a lot 
on how the project was developed—in other words, what type of dam 
it was and what was to be done with it. 

Mr. McFartanp. Will you yield there for a question, Mrs. Pfost ? 
Mrs. Prost. I will be glad to. 
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Mr. McFartanp. The reconnaissance study indicated it might 
develop about 4 million kilowatts of power? 

Mr. Rozerts. I would be conservative to say it would run in that 
neighborhood. There is reason to believe it should. There is an 
abundance of water there. 

Mr. McFarianp. Do you have any extensive data on the water 
supply over any appreciable number of years or is that based on 
a l-year period? Or what do you have along that line? 

Mr. Roserrs. Actually there was a staff gage established there at 
Rampart, I think, last year, and I think there has been a staff gage 
up beyond Woodchopper. I can’t recall the name of the site right 
now; Eagle. I believe. They have had miscellaneous measurements 
there for the past Z years. There is no good water supply record on the 
Yukon in Alaska. 

Mr. McFartanp. Is the gaging station put in by the Bureau of 
Reclamation or by the Geological Survey ? 

Mr. Rozerts. By the Geological Survey. 

Mr. McFarutanp. And to your knowledge, do they have funds to 
continue that station so that they will continue to gather the basic 
data we need on the water supply / 

Mr. Roserrs. Actually, what we really need there is a recording 
gage, and there are not funds to provide that. A staff gage is fine, 
but you don’t get a good, accurate record as we do with a recording 
gage. We do not have a recording gage, which would cost considerable 
money, and that is one thing we should have on the river. 

Mr. McFarianp. One more question in connection with the Ram- 
part. The question of transmission distance, I believe, was brought 
up at one of our hearings. How far is that site from, say, the An- 
chorage area which would be a load center? 

Mr. Roserts. It would be possible to get it under a distance of 
400 miles and also possible to transmit that power in the Seward area 
with transmission distance of under 500 miles. It has an economical 
location for transmitting power to both of those areas. They transmit 
power up to 625 miles in the States, which puts this well within the 
radius of power transmission. 

Mr. McFarianp. Would you not say, Mr. Roberts, that because of 
the tremendous size of this particular project it does not lend itself 
to the normal gradual development, that it would more likely serve 
an industry that required a tremenodus amount of energy ? 

Mr. Roserts. It would require some gigantic industry or several of 
them, large industries I should possibly say, to use the power. It is 
something, as I see it right now, which needs an investigation with the 
idea of encouraging private enterprise to come in and develop it. I 
don’t feel it is something the Government should move on to right at 
present. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Would the development in the upper Yukon 
Basin either by the Aluminum Company of America or by the Fro- 
bisher Co.—is that right ? 

Mr. Roperts. Frobisher, yes. 

Mr. McFartanp. Would that development affect your water sup- 
ply at the Rampart site? 

Mr. Roserts. It certainly would be adverse to development of that 
area because, if you divert it—and you could divert around about an 
average of 18,000 second-feet over here at what we call Taiya or over 
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in the Taku River—that amount of water would certainly adversely 
affect the development downstream on the Yukon. 

Mr. McFartanp. Would it be your opinion, however, that the 
more feasible development would be at the Taiya site? 

Mr. Roserts. From our studies—we made a report back in 1952, I 
think is the date, which was published, called Yukon-Taiya Report. 
It was a joint report. We worked with the Canadians on it. After 
it was out, it was placed on a confidential status. That has recently 
been declassified. At that time through our studies we were of the 
opinion that although we didn’t have the opportunity to continue on 
with them, which we had planned to do, it appeared to us that develop- 
ment from Lindeman Lake into Taiya Valley would be the most 
economical development for that project. There is a difference of 
elevation that could be had with a tunnel about 1414 miles of 1,900 
feet that that water would drop. Whereas, if you bring it into the 
Taku, you would get a drop of about 1,775, somewhere in that neigh- 
borhood. And you would require around about 21 miles of tunnel. 
So the Taku River development would be more expensive to do and 
you wouldn’t have the same amount of head you would have for 
power purposes. You would have less head. 

Mr. McF aruanp. Mr. Roberts, are you familiar with the site of the 
Frobisher Co. ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes; I have made an aerial reconnaissance of it and 
have the layout, the proposal, and things like that, although I do not 
know their full intent on the thing. In fact, there is a scarcity of infor- 
mation on topography in that area. They have been studying that. 

Mr. McFartanp. It is an all-Canadian development and would 
foreclose your development proposed in your Yakou! Taiya report; 
is that right? 

Mr. Roserts. It would replace the Yukon-Taiya development. If 
they developed it in its entirety, there would be no water. 

Mr. McFartanp. In your opinion, is your development more 
feasible? 

Mr. Roserts. It would appear to me it would be more feasible. 

Mr. McFarianp. The reason I bring that point up is because the 
testimony we heard this morning was that the engineers for the 
Frobisher Co. themselves had stated that the site of the Bureau, 
which is the one the Aluminum Company of America was interested 
in, was the most feasible site. 

Apparently, Mr. Roberts, you feel that this particular development 
is of great importance to the United States? 

Mr. Roserts. It definitely would be, because it would be a large 
block of power. It would be low-cost power. It would support an 
installed capacity over 2 million kilowatts continuously, which is 
substantial development. It would take an industrial giant or several 
of them to utilize its full power development. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Would it be the job of the State Department and 
some kind of a commission to work out an agreement between the 
two Governments / 

Mr. Roserts. Well, it seems to me that the thing will have to be 
worked out at State Department level and through an international 
joint commission. 

Mr. McFartanp. And has the De partment of the Interior made 
any advance to the State Department ! 
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Mr. Rorerts. We have requested that the State Department find out 
what the Frobisher people propose, so that we can—I am pretty certain 
the military has made the same request—in order to give us the oppor- 
tunity to study the thing out and to present our “problems and to 
arrive at some understanding on the thing. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I want to ask you briefly about two other sites 
because of previous testimony we heard. 

One of them was a site that ag would serve the needs of 
the Anchorage area and apparently has high priority in your plan- 
ning. It is the Caribou project. What size development would that 
be ? 

Mr. Roserts. There we are a little handicapped on water supply 
information. Prior to May of this year there was no measurement 
on the stream, and we were able through the generosity of the Mata- 
nuska Electric Association—they pr ovided us with $2,000—to establish 
a stream gage. We feel we need a little period of record in order 
to ascertain the true installed capacity there. However, estimating 
we were inclined to believe it would be comparable to the E klutna 
project, which would mean about 30,000-kilowatt installation. 

Mr. McFaruianp. The other project that was mentioned both at 
Anchorage and Fairbanks is on the Susitna Basin, Devils Canyon 
project. What size development would that be? 

Mr. Roserts. That site could develop initially up to 195,000 kilo- 
watts, and then if upstream storage was provided, the thing could be 
increased to around 400,000 kilowatts. Initially we propose a small 
development to take care of the immediate needs, but we do feel that 
if that project were permitted to go ahead the power market would 
certainly develop to utilize the full capacity of the site. 

Mr. McFartanp. That would serve the Fairbanks area, the Anchor- 
age area, that rail belt? 

Mr. Roserts. The thing is it would be set up to serve the rail belt 
area extending from Fairbanks to Anchorage and on to Seward, if 
there was any reason to carry the line down. Its transmission distance 
would be about 185 miles to Fairbanks, and it could be less than 160 
miles to Anchorage if we made a submarine cable crossing there over 
Cook Inlet. 

Mr. McFartanp. In connection with Eklutna, several of our mem- 
bers visited Eklutna and I believe they all agree that even though the 
cost. was increased it still remained a feasible and worthwhile project. 
I believe—you correct me if I am wrong—that all of the Eklutna 
power is under contract and is still the cheapest energy developed in 
that area. Is that correct? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. In that regard, I was very pleased to 

read the article that came out in the Anchorage Times. I think Mr. 
Dawson made the statement that he was very pleased with the devel- 
opment, and instead of wanting to sell Eklutna for 50 cents on the 
dollar, he felt that the project is of such value that if there is going 
to be any sale, it should be a dollar and a half on the dollar. 

I would like to point out something else with respect to that project. 
It has had a lot of adverse publicity on costs. You hear most any 
kind of a figure quoted. 

Initially the project was set up to cost $20,365,000. It will now 
cost us completed something under $29,500,000, which will be an 
increased cost of about 44 percent. 
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Something else we considered in that is that through this increased 
cost we have also increased the energy output. Previously there was 
set up to be developed 95 million kilowatt-hours annually of firm 
power. Under this development we have today we will generate 137 
million kilowatt-hours, which is an increased energy output of 42 
percent, which to me makes it a very excellent project. 

Mr. McFarianp. What you are actually saying, then, is that the 
costs per kilowatt-hour has not increased ? 

Mr. Roserts. Costs on energy certainly have not increased. 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr. Roberts, we found in Anchorage apparently 
there are three sources of energy, one being the Eklutna powerplant, 
the second being the military steam plant, and the third being the 
Chugach Electric. Is that about right? 

Mr. Roserts. That is about right. Anchorage City has a small 
amount of diesel generation standby. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I see. Is there a tie between the systems so that 
they can operate as one power system ? 

Mr. Roserts. There is a tie except with the military. The trans- 
mission line was put in by the military, but the switching gear to enable 
us to receive power from the military has not been placed in operation 
yet. It is my understanding it will be at the time they complete 
this new steam plant they are working on now. 

Mr. McFartanp. In the operation of the Eklutna powerplant, do 
vou have dump energy, secondary energy, that could be made usable 
by the military in lieu of operating their steam plant? 

Mr. Roserts. We have an average of 20 million kilowatt-hours an- 
nually that would be nonfirm energy that could be made available to 
the military or other interests as cheap power. 

Mr. McF aruanp. In your opinion, would that result in decreased 
costs to the military ? 

Mr. Roserts. It certainly would be cheaper than their operation of 
steam powerplant, and it also would materially help out kilowatt- 
hour costs on the Eklunta plant. It could reduce the rate, which is 
around about somewhere between 10 and 11 mills, down to possibly 
9 to 10 mills if we were able to sell this 20 million kilowatt-hours of 
annual dump energy. 

Mr. McFartanp. And are you presently discussing or negotiating 
with the military with respect to that ? 

Mr. Rosnerts. We are. We have been trying to arrange emergency 
standby agreement with them. We have been working on this for 
quite a while and to date we have been unable to do so. There seems 
to be a conflict up there. We have the Army and the Air Force, and 
they both have a different operation, which makes it very confusing. 
Then, too, the colonels up there have about a 2-year tour of duty, and 
about the time we get lined up to go through with something somebody 
moves away and we have to start all over again almost. It has been 
a little difficult in that way. 

Mr. McFaruanp. In Anchorage, Mr. Roberts, we had some testi- 
mony from Colonel Farrell, the district engineer, as to their activity 
and studies in Alaska, and apparently the Corps of Engineers in con- 
nection with their work are also authorized to study and report upon 
hydroelectric-power sites. 

My question to you: Is there coordination between your office and 
the district engineer? Is there an interchange of information so that 
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we don’t have a duplication in our investigations of identical sites? 

Mr. Roserrs. It certainly is true. We exchange reports, certain 
information. It is not on an official basis. However, we do it more or 
less semiofficially. We don’t make an official transfer of information. 

Mr. McFartanp. There is no formal procedure whereby you get 
together periodically and iron out your problems? 

Mr. Roserts. To date we have had really no conflicting problems 
to justify getting together. There may be something in the future. 

Mr. McFarianp. One other question and I will be through, Mr. 
Chairman. 

This committee, Mr. Roberts, has heard statements that the Bureau 
of Reclamation has had no business in Alaska, that the Bureau of 
Reclamation was set up to study and construct irrigation works in the 
17 Western States. I would like to ask you, what is your authority 
for your present operations in Alaska ? 

Mr. Roserts. Actually our authority comes under river basin 
studies, Public Law 322, which authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to investigate and report to Congress on the water resources of 
Alaska. And it is in no way connected with the Reclamation Act 
of 1902, which was set up for irrigation. The two are two different 
laws. 

Tt seems to run in a lot of people’s minds because we are the Recla- 
mation we should be out looking at irrigation. We have no business 
other than irrigation, that is. Well, under this law which was set 
up for the study of the water resources of Alaska, it means, as we 
interpret it, to study the water for its beneficial use. If it is irriga- 
tion, it is irrigation. If it is hydro power, it is hydro power. And 
we recognize the study in Alaska is going to be mainly hydro power. 
Just because the Secretary has designated the Bueau of Reclamation 
as his agency in Alaska doesn’t mean they should be tied into irriga- 
tion. In other words, they are two different laws. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Then it is true that the Secretary has the au- 
thority to make studies, and the Bureau of Reclamation, because of 
their experience in the power field, was designated to make the studies? 

Mr. Rosertrs. That is right. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Prior to the last Congress you were making cer- 
tain studies and, as I understand it, that was on a year-to-year basis. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Rosertrs. It was on a year-to-year basis, based on appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. McFaruanp. With the passage of H. R. 3990, which became 
Public Law 322, you have permanent authority now to make investi- 
gations in Alaska ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Is it your opinion that with permanent legisla- 
tion you can present a better program to the Congress? 

Mr. Roserts. It is a definite advantage to us to be able to have a 
long-range program instead of expecting to go home every June 30. 
That has handicapped us in the post. And with this new legisla- 
tion it will enable us to have a longer range program and more wisely 
spend our money. 

Mr. McFartanp. Is it true that your authority is limited strictly 
to investigations and studies? 

Mr. Roperts. Our authority—— 
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Mr. McFaruanp. Let me put it this way: You have no authority 
to build any power development in Alaska? 

Mr. Roserts. We have to go to Congress for any power to construct 
a project. 

Mr. McFarianp. And these studies are needed and this basic in- 
formation is needed regardless of whether the Federal Government 
builds the projects or whether private enterprise builds the project. 
The data and the studies you are making are needed now regardless of 
who does the construction ? 

Mr. Roserts. That certainly is true, and the sooner we can under- 
take and complete the studies, the faster I think Alaska can benefit 
from its water resources. 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Can you return in the morning for further ques- 
tioning ¢ 
ie, Tekenn: Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much. 

The hearing will now recess and continue at 9 o’clock in the morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:40 p. m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 9 a. m., September 29, 1955.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1955 


Howse ov REPRESENTATIVES, 
ScuBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9 a. m., in the court- 
room, Federal Building, Hon. E. L. Bartlett presiding. 

Mr. Barttetr. The committee will come to order. 

Do you have any further questions to ask of Mr. Roberts, Mr. 
McFarland ? 

Mr. McFartanp. No, I do not, Mr. Chairman. I have finished 
my questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Barruetr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I do have a few questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DARYL ROBERTS, ACTING DISTRICT MANAGER, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR— 
Resumed 


Mr. Sisx. As I understand, Mr. Roberts, you are the district 
manager ? 

Mr. Roserts. My title is acting district manager, and I have the 
Territory as my responsibility. 

Mr. Sisk. You have the whole Territory ? 

Mr. Roperrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. My primary interest was directed toward actually the 
southeastern area here. I was under the impression in the beginning 
that possibly you had only this area, but actually you have the entire 
Territory of Alaska ? 

Mr. Roserts. I have responsibility for the whole Territory. 

Mr. Sisk. How extensive are your studies at the present time? 
Actually, how many people does the Bureau have in the Territory of 
Alaska at the present time? 

Mr. Roserts. In my office over here we have a staff of nine. At 
Eklutna project I have a force of 23, and then out on Caribou project 
investigations, most of which are temporary employees, I have 7. 

Mr. Sisk. You have a total then of 39 employees in the Territory 
of Alaska? 
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Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. The 23 men at the Eklutna project at the present time, 
will that be a normal complement from now on? 

Mr. Roperrs. That is what we plan. We think we will require 
that number. 

Mr. Sisk. You think it will require approximately that number 
for maintenance and upkeep and control and so on? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. You see we have 4 shifts, plus 1 extra, shift to 
make a week, and then there is maintenance on the transmission lines, 
and administrative, and it requires—at least at this time we feel it 
requires that number. 

Mr. Sisk. Is that the only actually operating project in Alaska at 
the present time over which the Bureau of Reclamation has control ? 

Mr. Roserts. It is the only one we have constructed. 

Mr. Sisk. I know from the questioning yesterday that there are 
certain studies that you are conducting with reference to the Rampart 
area. I would like to ask you just how much information your group 
has as compared to information that the Canadian authorities may 
have on this particular project. 

Mr. Roserts. Let me restate that a little bit. You mentioned 
Rampart. The Canadian studies are on Yukon-Taiya, which is up 
across from Skagway, Rampart being up by Fairbanks. And in 
1950 the Bureau and the Canadians had a joint study. In other 
words, they contributed the information that was obtainable on their 
side, and we contributed the information obtainable on our side, and 
we prepared a report. That report came out in 1952, and the Cana- 
dians elected to discontinue further joint studies. Since that time 
we have had no information from them on what has been done. This 
Frobisher, Inc., have been making some studies relative to the all- 
Canadian development. What they have accomplished we do not 
know. 

Mr. Sisx. I think you covered that very well yesterday afternoon, 
and to save repetition the main point of my question is this: Assuming 
a joint commission should sit down together, that is, representatives 
of the United States and representatives of Canada, to try to work 
out some sort of a program or joint program or understanding with 
reference to development of the Yukon, what position are we in? 
Do you feel we have enough information comparable to that held by 
the Canadians to hold our own at a conference table? ; 

Mr. Roserts. We are woefully uninformed on the water supply. 
That is one big factor. And, of course, we would need to know what 
their prosposal was in order to determine how it would affect us here 
in Alaska. We certainly need additional information. The thing 
that is really important is that we get better water-supply information 
on the river to know just what the flow is. 

Mr. Sisk. I might say there has been testimony before this com- 
mittee by other witnesses to the effect that they felt that we would be 
behind the eight ball, so to speak, in a joint meeting with the Cana- 
dians because it was felt that they had far more information than we 
had. I might add that is no reflection on your agency, but primarily 
because you have not had the money or manpower to actually make 
the studies and to be in a position to have the facts so far as the Amer- 
ican Government is concerned comparable to what the Canadian 
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Government already has. That was the point I was trying to get at— 
what our position would be. 

Mr. Roserts. I believe 1 can clear that a little bit. I might say 
we have good informaiton on Alaska side so far as southeastern devel- 
opment would be concerned. There is not, at least to my knowledge, 
good information on the Taku River. That would be one thing 
where the Canadians would have additional information we wouldn't 
be apprised of at this time. As far as water supply, we have all the 
records I think they have except maybe some that have been taken 
this last year. But there has never been any sustained period of 
record. 

Mr. Sisk. You do feel then that there is definite need of a consid- 
erable amount of study on our part on the overall picture in order to 
have sufficient data to really explore further with the Canadians this 
whole situation ? 

Mr. Roserts. Certainly it would be in order to have some more 
studies on it, and I think the first order of business would be to get a 
recording gage on the Yukon River so we could get a good record of 
what crosses over the Canadian border. 

Mr. Sisk. You mentioned that yesterday afternoon. What actually 
would be the approximate cost of a recording gage? 

Mr. Roserts. That is actually the function of the Geological Sur- 
vey, the establishing of the stream gage. The Bureau of Reclamation 
in Alaska has never gone ahead on installing any, it has always trans- 
ferred funds to them to do a particular job. At one time it was 
estimated at thirty-five to fifty thousand dollars to ro a recording 
gage up at Eagle, which would be just this side of the Canadian border 
where the river crosses. 

Mr. Sisk. Such funds as have been set aside now—you are familiar, 
of course, with the new law just passed with reference to appro- 
priations for your agency. Would you be in position to establish 
a recording gage out of those funds? 

Mr. Roserts. No, sir. Assuming that your people are generous 
with us and give us our full allotment of $250,000, we will ‘need all 
of that on our studies that we are commencing in Susitna River. That 
area is very inaccessible. We need more stream gaging on that par- 
ticular river. It is highly important to the rail-belt area for develop- 
ment, I feel, because without that power I think the area is going 
to be ‘sty mied so far as industrial growth. We feel the most important 
studies aside from protecting our interests on the Yukon-Taiya or 
the Yukon-Taku diversion, would be studies on Susitna River, and 
we have programed that way. 

Mr. Sisk. Actually you have programed the entire amount of money 
you would be allowed under the new law for the Susitna River 
program ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct, with the exception of a little amount 
I had planned on using for finishing our studies on Caribou project. 
We may be able to complete them, however, and not require addi- 
tional funds there. In that event, 1 would program our entire funds 
on Susitna River, assuming no other priority entered into the picture. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel then the Susitna River should have priority 
over the Yukon, that it is the most important thing so far as Alaska 
is concerned at the present time? 
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Mr. Roserts. That is a little difficult to answer. It depends on 
what the Canadians plan on doing as a result of their studies. After 
they complete their studies, should they decide the proper develop- 
ment would be the Taku Valley, the one we jointly studied with them, 
then I feel that possibly most of our funds should be placed on the 
Susitna River for studies there. However, depending on what develops 
on the other side would largely determine how much money we should 
spend on the Yukon-Tatya, although we have programed no funds 
since it has been inactive. 

Mr. Sisk. You are referring to the Susitna project ? 

Mr. Roserts. I say it should have first priority if nothing stirs 
on the Yukon-Taiya. But if the Yukon-Taiya does, it should be 
necessary to program some funds to ascertain our rights and establish 
some additional information. 

Mr. Sisk. Would you not feel, Mr. Roberts, we are just taking a 
chance on that and placing ourselves in a rather weakened position 
by taking a chance on the fact that the Canadians are not going to 
do anything? 

Mr. Roserts. My thought on that is really this: I feel that Con- 
gress should set aside sufficient funds, that is special funds, for a 
stream-gaging program at Eagle River, and that would mean probably 
in the neighborhood of thirty-five to fifty thousand. The Geological 
Survey should be consulted on that figure. They may have something 
on it, and they would be the one that would install the gage. 

Mr. Sisk. Actually that could be an appropriation directly to that 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. It certainly could. 

Mr. Sisk. Rather than being an appropriation to the Bureau of 
Reclamation ? 

Mr. Roszerts. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. That is interesting, because I feel that is an important 
proposition. 

Mr. Roserts. It certainly is. 

Mr. Sisk. And it seems to me, if we are forced for lack of funds to 
more or less desert that project or any further stream gaging and so 
on, we are not going to be in a very advantageous position with refer- 
ence to further development on the Yukon. Would you agree with 
that statement ? 

Mr. Roperrs. I believe you are quite right. Certainly we must 
have water-supply information, and the only way we can get it is to 
get a staff-recording gage on the river, and that is, I think, the first 
order of business as far as the Yukon River is concerned. 

Mr. Sisx. Do you have in the Territory of Alaska at present any 
other contemplated studies ? 

Mr. Roserts. Recently we completed a report on Blue Lake project, 
which is at Sitka, with the thought in mind that in the event of a pulp 
mill coming in there the area would be deficient for power. We have 
also completed a recent study on the Lake Dorothy project, which is 
south of Juneau here about 16 miles, which would furnish power to 
this area. 

We have had a report completed on the Swan Lake project, which is 
down near Ketchikan. That report is three or four years old. That 
is with the idea of providing some energy in that area. But to date 
the power market has not justified going ahead. 
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Possibly with the pulp mill going in at Sitka there may be some re- 
quests for the Bureau to proceed “with these studies and initiate a 
project in that area. The thing is indefinite at this time. 

Mr. Sisk. Have any of these projects you have mentioned been 
studied at all by the Corps of Army Engineers ? 

Mr. Roserts. In this regard, they have made reconnaissance studies 
only . 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that any of your contemplated efforts along 
the line of those projects would represent duplication of work done 
by the Army engineers ? 

Mr. Ropers. I cert: uinly do not. I think it is a good idea that the 
two agencies could look at these different projects on a reconnaissance 
basis. If it were on detailed investigation, then I would feel it was 
repetition. 

Mr. Sisk. You do not feel in any case there are any pane itions of 
effort between the Corps of Army Engineers and that of the Bureau of 
Reclamation / 

Mr. Roserts. I think to date there has been none worthy of any 
real consideration, other than two groups looking at certain sights and 
coming up with two answers, which is certainly a good thing. In other 
words, it is always well to have it viewed from two sides. 

Mr. Sisk. Your work then, in general, you would say has been co- 
ordinated to the extent there has been no conflict whatsoever between 
the Corps of Army Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation ? 

Mr. Ropers. We have had ver y good relationships. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFartanp. One question, Mr. Roberts. Is it right to say so 
far as the Yukon-Taiya diversion is concerned that you have gone as 
far as you can with your studies or should appropriately go until there 
has been some agreement between the United States and Canada? 

Mr. Roperts. I feel that we have in that respect other than obtain- 
ing the water supply information down at Eagle. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Then you think so far as the Yukon is concerned 


your only need now is for a recording gage to give you a period of 


record on your water supply ? 

Mr. Roserts. I believe that is correct, because I think, although that 
is a wonderful development there at Ramp: rt, which would be the best 
development as far as Alaska is concerned, I think it is somewhere in 
the distance. And I feel that we have sufficient information to topog- 
raphy, and all that we are really lacking to come with a better answer 
would be water-supply information. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Is there any local participation financial-wise in 
your studies or any of your studies ¢ 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. This year we had an allotment of $100,000, 
which doesn’t go very far in Alaska. It is very difficult to get work 
done for the same amount of money you have in the States. In fact, in 
a lot of cases it costs us about double. As a result of that and the 
desire on the part of the city of Anchorage to provide another source 
of power, they provided me with $8,000 for this fiscal year, or last fiscal 
year, and Matanuska Electric Association put up $2,000. So actually 
I have had $10,000 to date from outside contributions. 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is the study of the Caribou project? 
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Mr. Rozerts. The Caribou project; yes. 

Mr. McFaruanp. I wanted to bring that out, Mr. Chairman, because 
this committee is always interested in local participation in studies, 
which shows their interest. 

I just have one other question. You mentioned the Swan Lake 
report having been completed. I believe I am correct that was com- 
pleted by the Commissioner of Reclamation and sent to the Secretary 
some 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; it was sent to the Secretary, although we didn’t 
make any recommendations. It was dependent on the power market. 
At that time the power market would hardly justify the power de- 
velopment. 

Mr. McFartanp. You don’t know why the Secretary has not trans- 
mitted that report to the Congress ¢ 

Mr. Roserts. It was never in position to go to Congress for recom- 
mendations. It was passed on toour Department there in Washington 
with recommendation that no action be taken until the power market 
substantiated the project development. 

Mr. McFartanp. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Most of my questions have been answered, Mr. 
Roberts. However, I would like to explore the situation just a little 
further. 

Don’t you think in a way it is unfortunate that the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation is involved in this picture in Alaska? You are really not 
engaged in reclamation work. You are almost engaged in straight 
power development. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Roserts. That is correct. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You are giving the Bureau of Reclamation a 
name and reputation up here to which I don’t think it is entitled. 
We run into this frequently in hearings before our committee. This 
Eklutna project is always brought up as a horrible example of what 
the Bureau of Reclamation can do in the way of underestimating 
projects. I am not stating this in a critical way at all, because I am 
very friendly to the Bureau of Reclamation and want to protect and 
defend it as far as I can. But I have in my own mind some question 
as to whether or not the Bureau of Reclamation, as such, under that 
name should be engaged in the work you are doing here. 

How long have you been in Alaska ? 

Mr. Roserts. Since 1948. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Was there someone here ahead of you ? 

Mr. Rozerts. I came up initially. 

Mr. CHEenowerH. Who sent you up ? 

Mr. Roserts. I came up through the Washington office. I came 
up as engineer at the time the Bureau was established here through 
the Washington office. Mr. Morgan was placed as district manager. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Whose idea was it the Bureau should come into 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Roserts. Actually I am not prepared to say on that. I was 
not with the Bureau at the time I came up here. : 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are you an engineer ? 

Mr. Roserts. I am. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Tell us something about your background. 
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Mr. Roserts. I graduated from Utah State Agricultural College 
at Logan in 1937, and previous to that time I worked on Boulder Dam 
and worked a little bit for the State of Utah. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You are from Utah ! 

Mr. Roserts. Utah is my home. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I see. 

Mr. Roserts. And I worked on the Provo River project, the Home- 
stead Tunnel, the Alpine-Draper Tunnel. I spent a little time down 
on the Panama Canal for a private contractor. I worked on the 
Geneva Steel Mill at Provo, Utah. I had a section of responsibility 
for construction. I joined the Seabees during the war, served on 
Tinian and Okinawa as the company commander’s assistant construc- 
tion engineer, and a lot of other miscellaneous details. After coming 
back from the war I worked a while for the Reclamation there in Salt 
Lake. 

Mr. CHenowetH. Under Mr. Larson ? 

Mr. Roserts. E. O. Larson. Following that I joined up with a 
friend and we went into the land-leveling business at Provo, Utah. 

Mr. CuenowerH. What business ? 

Mr. Roserts. Land leveling. We still operate a small project there 
where we do a small amount of work. And in 1948, through my con- 
nections in region 4, and I got some favorable recommendations, they 
asked if I would come up here, which I did, thinking possibly on a 
3- or 4-month assignment. That was my idea. I have been up here 
about 8 years. In fact, I am the only one left of the original bunch. 

Mr. CuHENowertu. Prior to 1948 then the Bureau of Reclamation had 
never invaded Alaska for any purpose ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. McFartanp. May I say, Mr. Chenoweth, I thought we brought 
out yesterday that the authority here is to the Secretary, and it is 
my opinion that the Bureau of Reclamation was selected by him be- 
cause of their experience in this type 

Mr. CHENoweETH. You mean in 1948? 

Mr. McFaruanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The authority was delegated ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. That is right, sir. I believe the Secretary felt 
the Bureau of Reclamation was best qualified to make the studies. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What was it Congress decided they wanted to do 
in Alaska in the way of reclamation by the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. McFartanp. The Congress decided they wanted investigations 
of the power potential of Alaska. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. When ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. In 1948. 

Mr. CHENoweErH. When is that to be completed ? 

Mr. McFaruanp. It isacontinuing thing. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion now has legislation that will permit them on a permanent basis 
to make these studies, complete their reports, and submit them to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The point I am trying to make: It is misleading 
and confusing to see the Bureau of Reclamation here in Alaska, be- 
cause you are not engaged in reclamation work. 

Mr. Roserts. That is what I tried to bring out yesterday. The 
Bureau has been primarily set up for irrigation since 1902. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is right. 
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Mr. Roserts. And along with irrigation it was a natural function 
to develop power. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. As incidental to reclamation. 

Mr. Roserrs. Yes; but it turned out a representative figure also, 
but it was primarily for irrigation. Over that period of years the 
Bureau of Reclamation gained a lot of excellent experience and have 
got well-qualified personnel. And when the Secretary decided to 
come here in Alaska that organization was selected. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Who was Secretary then ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Mr. Krug, I believe. 

Mr. CaenowerH. Chapman was in 1948. That is what you were 
talking about. 

Mr. Roperts. I think Krug was here for a little while. Krug was 
relieved about that time. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What I was ie ying to get—whose idea was it 
you should come—Chapman’s idea 

Mr. Roserts. I really don’t oo whose idea it was. 

Mr. CuenowkEru. Who employed you? 

Mr. Rozerts. I was employed by the Washington office. 

Mr. Cuenowrru. Who did you deal with? 

Mr. Roperts. Commissioner Straus was in charge there. 

Mr. CupNowern. The Commisioner of Reclamation ¢ 

Mr. Rozerts. Yes. 

Mr. CuHenoweru. I see. It was rather a novel thing for the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation to come to Alaska, wasn’t it? 

Mr. Roperts. No. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Rather a new venture. It had never been done 
before. 

Mr. Roserts. Certainly a lot of things had never been done before, 
but they are in order to do if you have got the experience and you are 
qualified, and in this particular case the Bureau of Reclamation is 
qualified. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Too bad it couldn’t have been done under some 
other name. 

Mr. Roserts. It is confusing to a lot of people that don’t know the 
background, because they associate reclamation with irrigation only. 
That is one of the fights that I think we have right now on the upper 
Colorado, pr imarily ° with irrigation. We don’t need irrigation there 
because we have plenty of agricultural land. But the thing up here 
that I think Congress should be aware of is that fact that Reclama- 
tion’s function isn’t irrigation. ‘There certainly will be some here, I 
feel, a limited amount of sprinkling irrigation. 

Mr. CuenowerHu. How much? 

Mr. Roserts. At this time it is really insignificant. It is hard to 
say. 

Mr. Cusnowern. You can ignore irrigation so far as any function 
you have up here, can’t you ¢ You want to be honest and fair with us, 
I am sure. 

Mr. Roserts. I want to be absolutely honest. I have no point in 
not being. I don’t know whether it was brought out at Palmer 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I didn’t get to Palmer. 

Mr. Roserts. There have been several farmers there very interested 
in getting some sprinkler irrigation started. As far as irrigation, as 
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you know, in the West it is on those broad flat plains. I don’t think 
we will have much here in Alaska. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I wouldn’t think so. 

Mr. Roserts. But sprinkling irrigation is certainly going to be bene- 
ficial. How much I don’t know. We are proposing this year to 
conduct some spot tests jointly with the Soil Conservation Service and 
the Territory experiment station at Palmer to see just how much 
increased crop yield can be derived through added irrigation. In 
some years they certainly don’t need it. In others it would be very 
beneficial because in the early part of the season there is extended 

eriods without rainfall, and the seeds are lying dormant. If they 

ad that early irrigation, it certainly would increase crop yield. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What are the Army engineers doing up here in 
their civil-function area like flood control, harbor improvement? You 
say they are up here engaged in that work. How extensive are their 
operations and studies? 

Mr. Roserts. I am not fully prepared to answer your question in its 
entirety, although they have several projects scattered over Alaska 
on harbor improvement. They have a flood-control project here in 
Juneau on Gold Creek. And then they have been working on this 
pipeline for oil into the Fairbanks area. They have a fair program 
in that regard. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do the same regulations that provide for the 
coordination of the Bureau and the Army engineers’ functions apply 
here in Alaska that do in the States ? 

Mr. Roserts. I assume they do. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I got the impression yesterday you don’t work 
quite as closely up here as you do in the States. 

Mr. Roserts. Actually we don’t. We know through indirect 
contacts. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You have no direct contact? 

Mr. Roserts. Other than 

Mr. CuenowetH. Where is the office of the Army engineers? 

Mr. Roserts. At Anchorage. 

Mr. CueNowernu. And your office is here ? 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You never visit each other, never exchange ideas? 

Mr. Ropserts. Occasionally I will see some of their men and we will 
discuss various phases of it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You never arrange conferences ? 

Mr. Roserts. We haven’t found it to any advantage so far. There 
may be a time when we will. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I am a little surprised at that because in the 
States they work very closely together and confer frequently and go 
over these plans together. 

Mr. Ropserts. Of course, here in Alaska I would like to point out 
we have a pretty big area. We have been at it since 1948. We have 
had so much to do, we have been so busy, that so far we have nothing 
to conflict over, and certainly we will work things out if there is any 
possibility of any conflict. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There are no projects here where flood control is 
involved. That would be the function of the Army engineers to pro- 
vide, not the function of reclamation. Don’t you have any projects 
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at all where there might be some elements of both flood control and 
maybe power and reclamation involved ? 

Mr. Rozerts. These projects that I mentioned to you, aside from the 
Rampart and Susitna, I see no justification for any flood control. I 
see very little justification for flood control on the Susitna. You can 
always write some in if you want to lean that way. On the Rampart 
you could write some flood control in, but what isthe value of it? You 
or got nothing to lose if it all goes down. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. There are no flood-control values involved ? 

Mr. Roserrs. Not in my thinking. You might justify it by hook 
or crook. As far as any threats, I don’t think there really are any. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There is going to be very little reclamation and 
probably no flood control involved; is that a fair statement? 

M:-. Roserts. You would say there could be. There are areas where 
flood control could be important. 

Mi, Cuenoweru. Up to this time it hasn’t appeared ? 

Mr. Rozerts. The only place I know is the town of Talkeetna. The 
river has taken a slice out of that area. To me it isn’t too valuable. 

M::. Cuenowetu. How long has the Corps of Engineers been up 
here? 

Mr. Rozerts. To my knowledge they have been here a long while. 
They started their studies on investigation of water resources shortly 
after we commenced ours. They had been here a long while previous 
to us, 

Mr, Cuenoweru. They hadn’t engaged in any civil functions? 

Mr. Roserts. As far as water resources, I would say I don’t think 
they have. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Primarily a military operation ? 

Mr. Roserts. Primarily. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. They have done harbor construction projects, and 
some flood control. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Some have been authorized, approved, and con- 
structed ; have they ? 

Mr. Bartiett. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. That would be the function of the Army engi- 
neers then ? 

Mr. Barttert. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Cuenowern. I am all through. 

Mr. Sisk. I want to comment with reference to a fact brought out 
yesterday, that actually the Bureau of Reclamation, as such, is not 
up here under the 1902 law, they are up here under a special ruling 
whereby the Secretary was authorized to have some agency do this 
work; and it was generally felt by the Secretary that because of 
previous experience the Bureau of Reclamation was more able to do 
this job and make these studies than any other agency. 

I do feel that reclamation is important. Reclamation and irriga- 
tion are two different things. Reclamation can go into many lines 
and become of vast importance, because reclaiming our natural re- 
sources I think has a far greater and far broader meaning than irri- 
gation. Would you not say so, Mr. Roberts? 
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Mr. Roserts. I certainly feel that way myself. And Congressman 
Chenoweth was of the impression reclamation had a bad name. I 
would like to go back on that just a little bit because I think, as I 
pointed out yesterday, there was a lot of adverse publicity. The 
Bureau got it. But I think a lot of it was a political football, so to 
speak. Maybe I should not say that, but the thing of it is the project 
is a very good project. It will pay out. All the power has been 
contracted for, and the cost was not bad. It will run probably 44 
percent over what the original estimate was. 

Mr. CuENowetH. You made that statement yesterday. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir. I was just bringing it out again in line 
with what you spoke about on the fact you thought they had a bad 
name. I think you will find Reclamation will have a good name from 
now on. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Roserts. I kind of regret that Congressman Saylor did not 
make the trip to see that Eklutna project, because I happened to be 
back there one time—I wasn’t called on the witness stand—and he was 
pretty rough on this Eklutna project. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. He is pretty rough on all of them. 

Mr. Roserts. The Congressman said this—I am no personal friend 
of his, but he is a very amiable gentleman when you are not talking 
before a committee. He brought out the fact that he has no recla- 
mation in Pennsylvania, so what the heck, he doesn’t care. He can 
ride the horse as hard as he wants. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. I just want to take the opposite view. I come 
from Colorado, which is a reclamation State, so I do care and am 
very much concerned with what you are doing in Alaska, very much 
concerned with the reputation the Bureau has because it directly 
affects me. I have several projects I am interested in. What you 
have done here greatly retarded reclamation so far as Colorado and 
other States are concerned. I say this in all kindness without being 
critical. If mistakes have been made, they have been made and the 
damage has been done. I think it is very regrettable but nothing can 
be done about it now perhaps. 

I am not talking about Mr. Saylor, who doesn’t care about reclama- 
tion. I do care about reclamation. That is why I am concerned. 
That is why I am asking these questions today. I am just curious 
how all this started up here, and I think I have the answer now, and 
I appreciate the frank manner in which you have given this infor- 
mation. 

Mr. Roserts. I am certainly glad you are able to come up and 
find out a little bit about the area. 

Mr. CuenoweTH. That is why I came up. I am anxious to find 
out and see for myself. 

Mr. Roserts. In the future, if something comes up, stand up and 
knock those guys down. 

Mr. CHENowETH. I am sorry, too, Mr. Saylor didn’t come up. I 
would like to have had him see for himself. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. Of the present studies on proposed hydro projects, 
which would you recommend building first? 

Mr. Roserts. That is a hard question. They have to be endorsed 
by the area we construct them in. It could possibly work out that 
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the Blue Lake project might be very desirable if the people of Sitka 
eared to support it. If they did not care to support it, we would 
certainly make no recommendation to build it. In other words, we 
have no intent to force anything on the people here. We are up here 
to try to provide power for these people with the idea of developing 
Alaska. If we can help, that is what we want todo. As far as push- 
ing something down somebody’s throat, that isn’t our object at all. 

Mrs. Prost. According to the benefit-to-cost ratio and the need for 
power in the area, could you enumerate a couple of projects that 
should be authorized shortly ? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes; I think so. I would like to say, if the need can 
be justified for the Blue Lake project at Sitka, that should have 
priority in being constructed. It is about 6 miles out from the town 
of Sitka. 

Mrs. Prost. That is No. 1 then? 

Mr. Roserts. It could be. Then there is also this Caribou project 
that we are investigating right now, which could also be No. 1, pro- 
viding that the water supply would make a project feasible. 

Then we also have Lake Dorothy. With the event of the pulp mill 
coming in, there will be a need for power. I don’t know whether 
support can be had for it or private enterprise will want to build it. 

That is certainly a project that could be built. 

The Swan Lake project at Ketchikan is another that might come 
in for recommendation. However, at this time I couldn’t say that 
it would. It is hard to say what events will fall. 

The Susitna River, the Devils Canyon project is one I feel you 
people should support. Maybe it is a chicken and egg deal, but I 
feel it is very important because that project can serve a vast area of 
Alaska, take care of the area from Fairbanks to Anchorage to 
Seward, and it is something that I think Congress should be willing 
to go along in and provide funds if we can show_a reasonable solution 
for its development, because I think it would do a large amount of 
good in bringing a stabilized economy to the rail-belt area. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much, Mr. Roberts. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, I simply wanted to call your attention to 
the clock. We were calling Mr. Roberts back for a few minutes’ 
cross-examination, and we have taken 45 minutes. We have all the 
Territorial people to question, and we never will get through if we 
can’t begin to limit the time in this matter. 

Mr. Bartietr. I am glad you mentioned that, because we have 
almost 20 witnesses already scheduled. If we go along this way, it 
is going to take us something over 13 hours and I am afraid Mr. 
Veley may not stay with us. 

We thank you, Mr. Roberts. I am going to take up but 15 seconds, 
IT hope. 

You mentioned $100,000 wasn’t enough, and I agree with you. 
This committee eee favorably and there was enacted into law, 
as you know, a bill permitting a maximum appropriation per year 
of $250,000. To save this committee possible indictment, I want to 
say now that this particular group will not have anything to do with 
the appropriations except in an advisory way. First the Bureau of 
the Budget has to ask for the money and then the Appropriations 
Committee has to act on it. 
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Thank you very much. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 

Mr. Barttett. I do believe we must impose now a limitation of 
time because these hearings have to be completed by night. The 
committee goes to Sitka tomorrow. I am going to suggest it be 10 
minutes toa witness. With that be agreeable / 

Mr. CHeENoweETH. You mean cross-examination ? 

Mr. Bartitett. No. Let us say each witness will take 5 minutes 
in direct testimony so far as the Federal people are concerned, 
because some of them or those associated with them have already 
appeared before the committee at Fairbanks, and let us hope that we 
of the committee will not be too prolonged in our questioning. That 
hope is probably in vain. 

Mr. Olsen, area director of the Alaska Native Service. 

It is noted that Secretary of Alaska Hendrickson is in the hearing 
room, and the committee will be happy to have him join us at the 
table if he so desires. 

Proceed, Mr. Olsen. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM OLSEN, AREA DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
NATIVE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr, Ousen. My name is William Olsen. I am area director of the 
Alaska Native Service which, as you probably know, is a branch of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the operating arm of the Bureau in 
the Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have a verbal or written statement? 

Mr. Ousen. I havea verbal. I just have some notes here. I thought 
possibly I might take up roughly 5 minutes, or if you wish to stop 
me before, or when you do I will try to take up just about that much 
time and tell you what the Alaska Native Service is doing in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartietr. We will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Otsen. We run roughly about 84 day schools in the Territory 
of Alaska and 2 boarding schools, the largest at Mount Edgecumbe, 
which has approximately a capacity for 600 students, and we are 
running somewhat over that because of the lack of high-school facil- 
ities for natives in the Territory of Alaska. And we have a boarding 
school at Wrangell, Alaska, which is known as the Wrangell Institute. 
Roughly, there are approximately 5,000 native students in our enroll- 
ment. We have a budget of somewhat over $3 million for this par- 
ticular program. 

Projecting into the future on education, we realize there are a good 
number of native children not now able to attend any school, and we 
have some very substandard schools in the Territory of Alaska. We 
are projecting a building program, and we hope that we can get Con- 
gress to appropriate the funds which will run roughly around $12 
million for new and additional schools and educational] facilities. 

In addition to our education program, we have approximately— 
well, we finance four native-owned salmon canneries. Recently, we 
have been doing better than a lot of people in the cannery business, 
which is probably unusual, and we have made an arrangement with a 
private cannery man to put a new operation into one of our small 
native villages. You may see it at Hydaburg, which is a crab and 
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shrimp operation, which does considerable for the economy of the 

village. Of course the only economy is fishing there, and when the 
cannery doesn’t run the nt are hard up. 

We have approximately 33 member stores of the Alaska Native In- 
dustries Cooperative Association and about 28, I believe, nonmember 
stores, which is a voluntary association of mercantile establishments 
in the native villages with headquarters in Seattle, known as ANICA. 

We have a rather large reindeer program. We have directly and 
indirectly under our control approximately, I would say, 30,000 rein- 
deer, with a large slaughtering plant on Univak Island, where this 
year for the first time we have made arrangements with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide a doctor for the inspection of our meat. 
We hope to further extend our outlets in two larger villages, at Fair- 
banks and Anchorage, which, of course, will develop and enhance the 
economy of the native people connected with that project. 

We employ roughly around 50 natives in the Univak project, and I 
believe their wage scale is somewhere around $1.10 an hour. 

In addition to our cannery operations, we have quite extensive boat 
loans. Roughly, the outstanding balance now, I believe, is a little 
over $800,000. We have a branch of realty with which we provide 
assistance to the natives in their land problems. We are making a 
very intensive effort at the present time to see that the Indians and 
the natives, Eskimos and Aleuts, are able to get title to their property. 
In other words, we are trying to make the title wherever the Indian 
or native is competent from a restricted status to a nonrestricted 
status. 

Recently in the village of Kotzebue we have, you might say, practi- 
cally cleaned up the restricted status of land, and most all of the Eski- 
mos who live there now in the townsite have title to their property. 

With reference to that, in passing, I might say that the native 
people of Alaska are entitled to 160-acre allotments, but they get what 
you might call a certificate of allotment. They can will, inherit, but 
they are not able to secure patents, or you might say a fee simple title 
to their property. 

We are in the process of working some sort of a bill to present to 
Congress through our Bureau so that these native people, along with 
the other people, white people, will be able to receive the same kind 
of title that others have received. 

Up until July 1 when we turned our hospitals over to the United 
States Public Health Service, we ran approximately 1,000 beds. We 
had a large hospital which was completed just before I took office, I 
believe, at Anchorage, Alaska, and we have a large medical facility at 
Mount Edgecumbe, which you will undoubtedly see tomorrow, and 
approximately six field hospitals in the outlying area. 

Ve have a welfare branch which provides for the general assist- 
ance and for the foster care of children of the native people. We, 
of course, provide assistance to them not obtainable from other 
Federal agencies, either Territorial or Federal or private. 

I might say that we have rather a large construction program in 
the Territory of Alaska with reference mostly to our schools and, of 
course, our hospitals. And we are out of the hospital business at the 
present time, so mainly with reference to our schools. 


We employ at the present time about 650 people in the Alaska 
Native Service. 
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I might say that every school has a radio station, radio phone, and 
we have facilities for taking care of approximately 80 radio stations 
in the Territory of Alaska. 

We have a branch of law and order which is headquartered in the 
Territory of Alaska, and we operate the motor vessel North 
Star, which brings food and supplies to approximately 90 of our 
stations in the Arctic areas, in the Bering Sea, and Aleutian Islands. 
At many of the stations it is a matter of life and death with them with 
reference to this vessel because it comes there once a year at some 
stations, ‘and at some stations twice a year, and this vessel is the only 
vessel that brings supplies to these stations. 

We were very concerned at Point Barrow this year because we 
didn’t know whether we were going to get in there, but we had the 
Eskimos blast a path out of the ice, and we were able to get in 
there and get practically all of our supplies unloaded and get out of 
there. 

Actually that is what we are doing. 

We are contemplating—we are having a meeting with the Alaska 
Housing Authority people in the early part of October with ref- 
erence to a remote dwelling program for the native people of Alaska, 
which, of course, is just in a thinking stage. We all realize, and 
undoubtedly you have seen in your travels, the rather dilapidated 
housing conditions of the native people. Of course, many whites are 
in the same condition, but not nearly so many as native people. 

I might say that we are working—it has been tried out in the 
past, but due to—well, due to some reason it didn’t work out. But 
we are now going to work out an arrangement with the Alaska 
Railroad—I believe I can safely say we are going to work one out— 
where we are going to try to employ the native people from the out- 
lying villages who want employment. And most of them do, believe 
me. That is to work on the Alaska Railroad with certain arrange- 
ments made for certain portions of their earnings being withheld so 
that they can be sent back to their families, the money can, and the 
families can be cared for while the people are working in the 
communities. 

You probably have heard that we have rather a difficult liquor 
problem in the Territory, not only with reference to the native people, 
but with reference to white people, and that is a problem when you 
bring some of the people in to work on the railroad. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Olsen, during the hearings we have ben told re- 
peatedly that the natives would prefer to work or to earn their living 
rather than to go on welfare or charity. Do you find that to be true 
throughout Alaska ? 

Mr. Otsen. I don’t think there is any question about that. Recently 
I traveled approximately 55,000 square miles over the lower Yukon 
and Kuskokwim Delta, out in the St. Lawrence area, and in talking to 
Eskimo after Eskimo, large families and small families and single 
people, they are interested in working. They don’t want charity; they 
want a job. And they are willing to go wherever employment is able 
to be secured. 

Mrs. Prost. What monthly welfare payment is allowed for a de- 
pendent child here? 

Mr. Otsen. Per child, I couldn’t tell you offhand. 

Mrs. Prost. What about the old-age assistance ? 
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Mr. Otsen. The old-age assistance is handled by the Territory. We 
have the general assistance of the native people. 

Mrs. Prost. How much does the Territory pay monthly to the 
senior citizens on welfare rolls? 

Mr. Otsen. I believe the maximum is $90 a month. 

Mrs. Prost. Per person ? 

Mr. Otsen. Per person, but they don’t always receive the maximum, 
of course. 

Mrs. Prosr. I understand the Government controls the reindeer. 
Are they contracted to anyone except natives? . 

Mr. Otsen. No, ma’am, it is prohibited by law. White people aren’t 
allowed to own reindeer unless they are removed from the Territory 
within a period of 70 days. 

Mrs. Prost. With regard to the fishing, do you recommend that we 
allow the natives to fish out of season for their personal use? 

Mr. Ousen. Well, I believe that the native people should be able to 
take as much fish for their personal use as they need, whether it is in 
season or out of season. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you find a great need for their fishing for personal 
use ¢ 

Mr. Oxrsen. They need fish for their personal use. I mean these 
people eat fish like we eat beef and potatoes, and they have to have it 
for winter supplies. 

Mrs. Prost. The question is: Are they getting sufficient fish for 
their personal use ? 

Mr. Oxsen. I think I would say “Yes” for their personal use. There 
may be some who aren’t, but I would say generally I believe they are. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you think it is a lack of thriftiness if they do not 
take care of their winter supply under present conditions? 

Mr. Oxrsen. No, I wouldn’t say that. There could be a lot of condi- 
tions, sickness and weather and so forth, and in some cases lack of 
fish. 

Mrs. Prost. Just one other question. The problem came up here 
with regard to the Indians having 640 acres of land turned over for 
village purposes. Would you recommend that that practice be con- 
tinued ? 

Mr. Oxsen. I heard that question yesterday, but I really didn’t un- 
derstand it, and I still don’t understand it, to be very frank with you. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Banfield testified that at the present time 640 acres 
of land is turned over to a native Indian village and that that 640 acres 
of land could neither be leased or sold. It just surrounds the village. 
And even if the village continues to reduce in size, the land is still left 
to their care and it cannot be disposed of. 

Mr. Ousen. Mr. Jones, our realty man, says this is the act you are 
referring to: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior 
be and he is hereby authorized in his discretion to withdraw and permanently 
reserve small tracts of not to exceed 640 acres each of the public domain in 
Alaska for schools, hospitals, and such other purposes as may be neeessary 
in administering the affairs of the Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts of Alaska: 
Provided, That such withdrawals shall be subject to any valid existing right. 

The reason I was rather stumped was because I didn’t know and 
do not now know where they just go ahead and do that. There are 
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certain areas in the past where I think they contemplated putting 
in a school or hospital and would reserve this certain area for that 
purpose. But just per se in going ahead and doing it, they don’t do 
that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would you care to yield on that to Mr. Jones, your 
land officer ? 

Mr. Otsen. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Bartuert. I suggest that only with the idea he might have a 
more intimate knowledge. 

Mrs. Prost. I may have misinterpreted and maybe it is not the 
general practice. I assume from what Mr. Banfield said in each 
instance where a small village had sprung up there had been 640 acres 
of land turned over to the natives, and I assumed it could be rich in oil, 
mineral or other resource deposits and though it was abandoned by the 
Indians no one else could develop it. 

Mr. Jones. I might clarify that point a little bit. 

Shortly after this 1938 act which was mentioned was passed, it 
was anticipated they would set up 640-acre reserves at pA village, 
but that materialized only to my knowledge in one place, and that 
was at Northway. That reserve, however, has been completely aban- 
doned. The village was moved across the Nabesna River to another 
place within what is now a military reserve. 

Our present policy in establishing the so-called school reserves is 
only to establish a reserve of sufficient size to protect our school build- 
ings within an existing native village, not to include the whole village. 
In other words, we feel that it is better to establish a townsite for the 
native people so they can, in turn, acquire deeds to the lots where 
they are living for their houses and other improvements. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman, I have quite an extended list of questions. 
As not only a member of the Territory subcommittee but also as a 
member of the Indian Affairs Subcommittee, I am most concerned 
about quite a lot of testimony that has been given up here, and I 
think with the permission of the committee that probably I would 
like to submit a list of questions which I would like to have answered 
in detail for the committee, because I don’t feel that the committee 
has the time. 

There are a few questions I would like to bring out right here. 

My first question, Mr. Olsen: How long have you been in your 
present position ? 

Mr. Otsen. I was appointed on Fébruary 15, 1953. 

Mr. Sisk. What was your previous experience, Mr. Olsen ? 

Mr. Otsen. Iam a lawyer by profession. 

Mr. Sisk. Whereabouts were you practicing law ? 

Mr. Oxsen. Anchorage, Alaska. 

Mr. Sisk. How long have you lived in Alaska ? 

Mr. Otsen. I was born and raised in Alaska. 

Mr. Stsk. How much experience have you had with reference to 
dealing with Indians and with Indian law, as such ? 

Mr. Otsen. With Indian law, as such, not a great deal. I was 
raised among the Indian people. My midwife was a fullblooded 
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Indian woman, and I have lived among the Indians, you might say, 
all of my life. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Jones—I assume, Mr. Chairman, it is permissible to 
question Mr. Jones here. 

Mr. Bartuett. I think that would expedite matters. 

Mr. Sisk. How long have you held your present position, Mr. 
Jones ? 

Mr. Jones. Let me go back and mention first that on December 5 
I will have 28 years in the Indian Service. I have been in Alaska 
since the 17th of March 1950. 

Mr. Sisk. You are the land officer ? 

Mr. Jones. Area realty officer. 

Mr. Sisk. And you have been in that position since 1950? 

Mr. Jones. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. You have heard, of course, some of the testimony that 
has been given from time to time with reference to the methods and 
the handling of Indian lands and so on. I wonder if you would com- 
ment with reference to, for instance, the Klukwan Reservation, which 
you did not mention a while ago. That was the one brought up by 
Mr. Banfield with reference to the reservation the other morning. 
Do you have any comment to make on Klukwan ? 

Mr. Jonxs. Are you referring now to the so-called school reserve 
or the Klukwan Indian Reservation ? 

Mr. Sisk. Let’s take first the Indian reservation as a whole. What 
would be the result of the abolition of the Klukwan Reservation ? 

Mr. Jones. Well, the Klukwan Indian village is located right in 
the Indian reservation, which contains 492 acres. That reservation 
was established—I forget the exact year—about 1913, I believe, and 
that has always been used by those people since time immemorial. 
So that, in my personal feelings, should always be kept for them. 
However, I still feel there should be some way that they can eventually 
get title to the individually claimed properties there. 

Mr. Stsx. What protection are you aRovdine to the Indians so far as 
their reservation is concerned from the inroads of outsiders ? 

Mr. Jones. If anybody attempts to trespass on it, then our recourse 
is naturally through Federal court. 

Mr. Sisk. Did you hear the testimony with reference to the fact 
that a certain contractor was going in and taking sand out from the 
village? I believe that was Klukwan village also. 

Mr. Jones. No; I think that was Industuki. 

Mr. Sisk. Are you familiar with that situation ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Did you handle the complaints of the natives in that 
case ¢ 

Mr. Jones. That really took place before my time here. But in 
order to clarify the record on that, let me go back a little bit here. 
The Industuki Reserve was established on May 25, 1916, by Executive 
order, and it was for the use of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which, of course, is now the Alaska Native Service and the 
natives of the indigenous Alaska race. 

As you notice, that doesn’t say whether natives of Haines or 
Klukwan or where they are at. In other words, for Alaska natives, 
the people who have lived here down through the centuries essentially. 
That contains 143 acres. 
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Now, as far as the use of that area in connection with the construc- 
tion of the highway, the people at both Haines and Klukwan signed 
an agreement for the construction of that highway for the use of 
the right-of-way, and they also agreed to accept Army buildings to 
pay for damages done both to individual homes and to the realty alike. 
I have copies of those agreements. 

Mr. Stsx. The Indians were to be given what? 

Mr. Jones. Army buildings. You see, the Army went in there 
and originally constructed the highway, the way I understand it ac- 
cording to the records. } 

Mr. Sisx. And that was let to some private contractor; is that right? 

Mr. Jones. As to the original construction job, I am quite sure you 
are right on that. 

Mr. Sisk. You don’t recall the reference I made to the fact that 
he went in and was removing this sand and so forth from the village 
and there was a complaint? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Sisx. And representatives went down—— 

Mr. Jones. I do. 

Mr. Sisk. And supposedly made some sort of arrangement about it. 

Mr. Jones. I don’t know anything about anything except what I 
see here in the record. That is what I am going by. All of that ap- 
parently took place quite a good many years back. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Olsen, have you recommended the abolishment of 
the Klukwan Reservation ? 

Mr. Outsen. You are speaking of the reservation or of the school 
and hospital administrative site now ? 

Mr. Sisk. Let’s take them both. Have you made any recommenda- 
tions with reference to abolishment of either? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. What are your recommendations ? 

Mr. Outsen. I recommended to the Bureau that the hospital and ad- 
ministrative site, not the reservation which was established by Execu- 
tive order, be abolished for the purposes of the development of the 
mining properties, the iron-ore mining properties in the Klukwan 
area. 

Mr. S1sxk. You did not recommend the abolishment of the 
reservation ? 

Mr. Onsen. No, sir, because that has never been an issue. 

4 _ Sisk. But you did recommend the abolishment of the 640-acre 
eal ? 

Mr. Otsen. No, sir, approximately 320 acres. It is a hospital and 
administrative site, not a reservation, sir. 

Mr. Sisx. I understand that. This particular reserved site which 
was discussed a few moments ago by the gentlewoman from Idaho, 
that is the thing you have recommended abolishing? 

Mr. Otsen. The hospital and administrative site; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. And you recommended that for purposes of mining 
development ? 

Mr. Otsen. You are asking for my reasons? 

Mr. Sisx. Yes. I was interested in why you recommended the 
abolishment of it. 

Mr. Ousen. I recommended the abolishment of it because I think the 
native people at Klukwan economically will be far more benefited by 
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development of the iron-ore industry over there than they will by 
letting the land just lay there. 

Mr. Sisk. Does the Klukwan Tribe themselves agree with that? 

Mr. Otsen. The Klukwan people, from the testimony here yester- 
day are in favor of the abolishment of the reservation, as I understand, 
and want some revenue out of it. But as far as I know the Klukwan 
people themselves do not want the hospital and administrative site 
abolished. 

Mr. Sisx. I don’t, of course, quite get the point then. They want it 
and they don’t want it. 

Mr. Oxsen. That is right. I say there was testimony here yester- 
day that they wanted it abolished, but they wanted some revenue out 
of it, as I understand it. But all of my files show that the Klukwan 
people do not want the hospital and administrative site abolished. 

Mr. Stsx. Let’s move on quickly. I have already consumed more 
time than I intended to. I will submit to you a list of questions, as 
has been already suggested, to which I would like to have detailed 
answers. 

Mr. Oxsen. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Sisk. I am very sorry we were unable to have the Indian 
Affairs Committee come up to Alaska. Certainly there are a lot of 
problems according to the testimony. 

Let me ask you this: Were you here yesterday and heard a resolu- 
tion by the Alaska Native Brotherhood, I believe it was No. 22, criticiz- 
ing the Director of Natural Resources? Have you investigated that, 
Mr. Olsen ? 

Mr. Oxsen. In answer to your question, I heard the resolution read. 
I have been in office about a year and a half. The first time I ever 
heard anything about this was in July. It had never been brought to 
my attention. And it has been brought to the attention of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs at a meeting we had with the Indian 
people at Sitka, and he has a copy of the resolution. 

Mr. Sisk. Where is your office? 

Mr. Otsen. In the Goldstein Building in Juneau, Alaska. 

Mr. Sisx. I was just wondering how accessible you are to the 
Indians and to the people. How many people do you have working 
for you in Alaska? | 

Mr. Oxsen. Altogether we have about 600 in Alaska, possibly about 
50 or 60 in Seattle. In answer to your question of how accessible the 
office of the area director is—is that your question ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. I am curious to know, Mr. Olsen—these people have 
their problems and their complaints—just what provision is made as 
far as channeling them to you and getting some action on them? 

Mr. Otsen. I might say when I first took this office one of the first 
things I said, and it has been a firm policy with me, that my door is 
never closed, it is always open. And that is literally true, the door 
is open, and anybody who wants to see me has access to me. The 
only time it is ever closed is when someone comes in to see me and 
possibly they want privacy in discussing matters with me. So then I 
close the door. Other than that the door is always open. 

Mr. Sisk. What is the procedure your field representatives follow 
when a complaint comes to them ? 

Mr. Ousen. If they can’t handle it in the field, and they usually 
can, I believe, satisfactorily—in the western part of Alaska, I don't 
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know what you heard up there because Mr. Penrod was with you 
and I was not with you, but most of all of our complaints, we don’t 
have too many, Mr. Sisk, in the field I don’t think, are handled in the 
field. If they can’t be handled in the field, if there is something of an 
unusual nature, then they are forwarded to our Juneau office. 

For instance, I think the Fish and Wildlife Service are atte mpting 
to or thinking about putting a rather large wildlife refuge in the 
Lower Kuskokwin and Yukon Delta. That is a problem my assistant 
in that area just doesn’t feel he can write and complain about to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. So he forwarded it to me and wants a 
policy decision on it. After several conferences we make a determined 
effort to see that the native people in that area are protected with 
reference to their food and hunting conditions. 

Mr. Stsx. Since you were here yesterday morning you also heard 
some testimony with reference to the gradual taking away of the 
Indian lands and Indian rights and so on, for example, right here in 
the city of Juneau, the gradual pushing aside of the Indian. What 
is your agency doing with reference to any protection at all for the 
rights of the Indians? 

Mr. Orsen. Of course, the land problem is a question that has been 
passed upon by the Supreme Court, and I think it is held in the Tee- 
Hit-Ton case it is a matter for Congress to decide and not a question 
of the Bureau or the Alaska Native Service to decide. It is a legal 
question. 

I could enlarge on that a little bit and say as far as the morals of the 
thing is concerned that possibly the same as all over the United States 
the Indian people were here before the white people were, and un- 
doubtedly they were on the beaches and in the hills and the fish-net 
sites and gill-net sites, and they don’t have them now. There has been 
a gradual taking away, and the court ev idently feels it was not a mat- 
ter for them to pass on on a compensatory basis, but a matter for Con- 
gress to pass on. 

In answer to your question, actually we don’t have a great deal to 
do with that except where an Indian has certain specified rights on a 
reservation, you might say, or set up by Executive order. In the 
Kklutna area, for instance, if white men come in there and start push- 
ing those Indians aside, we step in because basically ours is an organ- 
ization to help the native people of Alaska. Then we step in to help 
them. As far as the taking of land, that is a matter that really I 
guess Congress has jurisdiction of. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me say, Mr. Olsen, I will agree completely that the 
situation we found here is no exception to w vhat was going on down 
in the States for many years, and to some extent still exists. You may 
have heard me say yesterday, and I feel it very deeply, that once the 
record is colnileted our relations and our treatment of the Indians 
will represent the blackest page in American history. Certainly this 
is still a frontier area, and I still feel we have some opportunities of 
giving out and rendering justice. 

I realize that you have certain rules and regulations to go by, and 
this is not meant in specific criticism of you or your office but simply 
to try to explore and see what can be done with reference to some of 
these things, because it would seem that they should have some rights, 
moral as well as otherwise. 
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I think you heard the testimony with reference to what had occurred 
here in the city of Juneau where the whites have just pushed them 
gradually, apparently with the intent of eventually pushing them into 
the river. 

Mr. OtseNn. I think there is no question about that because the 
physical fact is here. But wherever a native feels he has been done 
an injustice with reference to something and he comes to our office— 
you have heard two natives testify. You will notice there are not 
many natives complaining—they find that the Native Service, I think 
without question, swings into action to investigate the matter imme- 
diately and see if there is anything we can dotoassistthem. After all, 
we are here to assist them. Thatisour job. That is what we get paid 
for, and not to do anything else. Sometimes when they are wrong 
we can’t do anything for them. We try to help them as much as we 
can. 

Mr. Sisk. That is the important thing with me, Mr. Olsen. Your 
secretary represents the only appeal they have, and your position and 
your thinking and your attitude goes a long ways toward being able to 
accomplish something. ‘That is very important, it seems to me, for 
the native population. 

Mr. Otsen. May I just say one thing at the risk of interrupting 
you? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Otsen. At the risk of being presumptuous, it would seem to 
me with reference to your questioning, and rightfully so, you are 
rather concerned about whether or not the area director who, after all, 
is the man responsible for what his people do, is doing a conscientious 
job and has his heart in the job and has the well meaning of the native 
people of Alaska in mind; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Sisx. Yes; I am concerned with that, without, as I say, criti- 
cizing or prejudging you. But I think we are all concerned with it. 

Mr. OtseNn. At the risk of being presumptuous, would you allow me 
to read about a paragraph off the record of an editorial ? 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. 

Mr. Otsen. This is an editorial of the Alaska Daily Empire, a daily 
newspaper published in the-city of Juneau, Alaska. If I may read it 
in part, I would be happy to submit all of it. 

I might say that this says: 

The native problem has been that experience of mismanagement since it was 
placed under the Department of the Interior, but recently that has changed. 
Especially since the Alaska Native Service came under the direction of William 
Olsen from all we can find out, both in Washington and Alaska, the Alaska 
Native Service is better organized, better staffed, and better managed, with a 
real purpose and plan than ever before, all with the realization of the tremendous 
job that has been neglected in the past. 

I am not saying there has been a tremendous neglect. I am just 
reading. 


Mr. Olsen is by far the most dedicated man— 


I am going to stop there. But I am just trying to give you an idea 
that I think we have a real concern for the native people of Alaska. 
Mr. Barttetr. Mr. Olsen, I am so filled with envy. May I see that ? 
[ Laughter. ] 
Mr. Ousen. I might add for the record that I have no stock or 
interest in this newspaper. But I might say that all is not particu- 
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larly well with the reference to the native people of Alaska. I have 
traveled, as I say, approximately 55,000 square miles on 1 trip and 
very extensively on another trip, and I have seen conditions that I 
do not believe words would describe. You would have to see them 
yourself. I have gone into houses on St. Lawrence Island where 
people were sleeping on the floor, dirt, and filth. They are not all 
like that. There are some very fine, clean Eskimo homes. But the 
economic conditions—we seem to have a changing economy that the 
land has not been able to keep up with. And these people in the out- 
lying areas basically want to live the same way you and I want to 
live, but there is a deep difference between the way they want to live 
and the way they are living in their economy. They want oil for 
their stoves, and they want Frigidaires, and they want nice things, 
but they don’t have that economy. 

In some places they build a fire in the morning to cook their break- 
fast after traveling for miles to get a little bit of willow or firewood 
and wear parkas all the rest of the day in their homes, and in the 
evening build a little fire to cook hot tea and maybe some hot food. 
It is really appalling when you get out into the very, very low economic 
conditions of the country. 

There is a big job to be done, but I think we are doing a halfway 
credible job with what we have to do with. 

Mr. Sisk. Let me say I want to express my appreciation for your 
forthright testimony. As I said, the things I have asked I didn’t 
mean to indicate criticism of you or Mr. Jones or anyone in your 
service, but simply to try to bring out as much factual information 
as is possible and to let you know there are many of us who are vitally 
concerned with this proposition and as fair a treatment as can possibly 
be given to the native population. 

I have imposed far too much on the committe’s time already, and 
with the consent of the committee I will submit some questions, if 
you would give answers in detail to specific questions. 

Mr. Ousen. We will be very happy to. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What percentage of the population of Alaska 
are natives? 

Mr. Otsen. I would say 35,000 Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts, and 
the total population of Alaska would run somewhere around over 
180,000 people. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I see the figures here of 154,800 in 1955. 

Mr. Onsen. I don’t believe that is correct at the present time. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You say of that 154,000 that 35,000 are natives? 

Mr. Otsen. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They constitute quite a problem. do they? 

Mr. Otsen. I don’t know that they constitute quite a problem, but 
they have quite a few problems themselves. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They own no land themselves at all; is that right? 

Mr. Otsen. Sir? 

Mr. Cuenow?trn. They have no land? 

Mr. Otsen. Well, the Indians in the southeastern part and in some 
portions of the western part have title to their lands. They have 
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townsites, have been established. But when you get out into the 
lower Kuskokwim and the Yukon Delta and up in the Arctic no town- 
sites have been established because really there is nothing to establish. 
There is no economy there. 

You may travel for miles and miles and miles and out here will 
be a little dot of a village of maybe 50 or 60 people. Or then you 
may travel for miles and miles and miles again through ice and snow 
in winter and another little dot here, and they will be by a stream 
or the ocean where they catch their fish and seal and walrus and so 
forth. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. It is not practicable then to bring them together 
in a more centralized location ? 

Mr. Otsen. You couldn’t wholesale bring the Eskimo people out 
of their villages. 

Mr. Curenowetn. These are Eskimos you are talking about? 

Mr. Ousen. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. This group you describe as not having even the 
necessities of life, what can you do to help them? 

Mr. Otsen. That is a problem. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Is that your responsibility ? 

Mr. O1sen. Yes, sir; I believe it is. A lot of people who live on 
those islands want to come out here and work. They want to get off 
the island. They want ajob. We are going to set up, I believe you 
might say, a rehabilitation program somewhat like the Indian Bureau 
has in the States where we can bring the people who want to get out 
of that type of an economy into the cities where we can provide them 
with jobs and they can bring their families, and we can follow them 
up and look after them and not just bring them in and leave them. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. They are in the same conditions a good deal that 
they lived in centuries ago; is that right ? 

Mr. Otsen. I believeso. Mr. Emmons, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, has said the worst Navaho hogan is like a palace to some of 
the conditions seen in the Eskimo country. 

Mr. Cuenowern. The same conditions as prevailed hundreds of 
years ago? 

Mr. Onsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The fact the United States Government owns the 
Territory of Alaska hasn’t changed that situation, has it? 

Mr. Otsen. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That is all. 

Mr. Barrtetr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayxor. Mr. Chairman, I have 2 or 3 pages of questions that 
have accumulated over the last several weeks when Mr. Veley and I 
were with the Indian Affairs Committee covering 5 or 6 of the States 
and which have accumulated since, but I am not going to even suggest 
or think of asking any of those questions. I would think it would be 
much better for me to encourage Mr. Haley to bring the Indian A ffairs 
Subcommittee of which he is chairman up. here next year or perhaps 
the year after to see what could be done. This I think would be far 
better than my asking questions now. 

Besides, I had the privilege of riding with Mr. Penrod for the past 
2 weeks and obtained a wealth of information from him which has 
been most valuable. 
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There is one thing I might suggest: On the list of questions that 
Mr. Sisk is going to ask Mr. Olsen to prepare answers for, that we 
might like to have a little background on the so-called Olsen plan 
for termination of Federal supervision over the Indians, Eskimos, 
and Aleuts of Alaska. I think we ought to have that particularly if 
we should bring a subcommittee on Indian affairs up to Alaska. 

Mr. Otsen. That word “termination” is a very delicate question. 

Mr. Taytor. It is a delicate question, and we need all the informa- 
tion we can possibly get on it. It is a fighting word in many places. 

Mr. Oxsen. I would prefer to have the C ongressmen answer that 
instead of me. 

Mr. Tayror. I understand there is a plan you have been working 
on or a proposal that would include o bligations that would have to be 
met before you could go along with the termination of the program. 

Mr. Otsen. I think ‘calling it Federal termination would be a mis- 
nomer because we really don’t have any plan to terminate, as such, 
the help of the Pateen) Government toward the Indian people of 
Alaska or the native people. We have a plan, we believe, that will 

make the native people self-sufficient and able to stand on their own 
feet far more rapidly than the no plan that we have now. 

Mr. Taytor. 7 remember that when Mr. Emmons returned he was 


quite concerned about the situation in Alaska and was deeply impressed 
with the tremendous amount of information that he had garnered in 
those few weeks he was up here. 

I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Olsen, you stated you assumed office in Feb- 


ruary 1953. 

Mr. OtseNn. I believe that is when it was. February of 1955. About 
a year and a half ago. 

Mr. Barttiert. I thought it was a little later. 

Mr. Oxsen. February 1953. It must have been 1954 then. Time 
flies so fast you can hardly keep track of it. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have looked this editorial over and congratulate 
you, Mr. Olsen, for having had it written about you. 

Mr. Otsen. I think, to correct the record, Bob, I was out of town 
when that was written and didn’t know about it, ‘and someone called 
it to my attention when I got back. 

Mr. Barrier. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Onsen. Just for the record. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Olsen, you mentioned earlier in your testimony 
and the editorial refers to a housing program that is contemplated. 

Mr. Otsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am going to put this question to you and ask you to 
answer it in writing on account of our limitations of time. What 
kind of a housing program do you plan? How extensive will it be? 
How is it to be financed ? 

Mr. Otsen. I couldn’t tell you right now. 

Mr. Barrierr. If you would submit a statement. 

Mr. Oxsen. I couldn’t tell you right now. I just don’t know. We 
are in the thinking and the t talking ‘and so forth st: ige of this matter, 
and it is something you just don’t put your finger on. 

Mr. Bartietr. That is to say it is only in the formative stage yet 
and there are no concrete plans? 
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Mr. Oxsen. I don’t say there are no concrete plans, but I will say 
there is concrete planning. I don’t want to split hairs, but we don’t 
have anything on the drawing board. 

Mr. Bartiert. Then there won’t be any need to answer that. 

Could you submit for the commnittee’s use a statement regardi 
what happened after the appropriation was made for the care ‘of 
Alaska fiberenter in the amount of something over a million dollars 
in sanatoriums in the State of Washington? Did that program result 
in patients being taken from the A. and S. hospital at Anchorage or 
any other A. and S. hospital and placed in the State of bfeeee or iar 
And it is true that now Anchorage is not completely filled and Alaska 
patients are still maintained in the State of Washin on? 

Mr. Oxsen. I think I could answer that very quickly without doing 
it in writing. Just very quickly. 

A certain amount of money was ah Say 8 for the care of tuber- 
cular patients in the Territory of Alaska by Congress, I believe, with 
the stipulation by Congress that the money be spent in the State of 
Washington. As I understand it, this was Burean policy emanating 
from Washington, D, C.—that none of the moneys could be spent in 
the Territory. I had nothing to do with the programing of that. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am going to suggest that you do submit the answer 
in writing, and for this reason: are of that money actually was 


spent in Alaska, and it has troubled many of us that the Alaska hos- 
pitals have not been filled, and these tubercular people from the Terri- 
tory have been removed to the States. 

1 appreciate the fact that the program is now under the Public 
Health Service, and I appreciate also the fact that this was an admin- 


istrative determination in Washington. 

Mr. Otsen. I will get that information from Washington, because 
I think that is the proper place to get it. They were the ones who 
did it. 

Mr. Bartiett. I agree with you. 

Finally, would you submit for the committee a statement regarding 
restrictive deeds in Kodiak concerning which we heard much testi- 
mony when we were there? It would take a long time, I presume, to go 
into it now. 

Mr. Orsen. What type of information about restrictive deeds in 
Kodiak ? 

Mr. Barrierr. I would think, if my colleagues agree, a history of 
that situaton, together with the plans, if any, of the Alaska Native 
Service with respect to what ma done in the future. 

Mr. Ousen. With restrictive deeds? 

Mr. Bartiett. Yes. 

Mr. Otsen. We would be very happy to. 

Mr. Barrierr. Generally and specifically, insofar as Kodiak is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Otsen. On the hospital you want to know just—what do you 
want to know? 

Mr. Bartiertt. I want to know if Alaska patients were taken from 
Alaska hospitals after that million-dollar appropriation was made 
and if it is true that beds in Alaska hospitals have since remained 
unused as a consequence of the supplementary program for the care of 
Alaskans in the States. 
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Mr. Orsen. I could tell you that right now. Yes; I believe gen- 
erally that is generally known, without submitting it in writing. 
That is true. I don’t think there is any question about it. 

Mr. Bartterr. There are 1 or 2 points the committee were con- 
cerned about and a statement would be appreciated. 

Mr. Otsen. I would be very happy to submit the statement. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, would he also include in that the reasons 
for selection of that site which I understand is now sinking ? 

Mr. O1sen. I will try to find that out. That was quite a bit before 
my time. That is the reason for the selection of the Anchorage hos- 
pital site, Mr. Utt ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Olsen. 

Mr. Oxsen. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartterr. We will recess for 5 minutes. 

(There was a short recess. ) 

Mr. Bartierr. The hearing will be in order. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent to place 
an editorial written in the Daily Alaska Empire, date unknown, to 
which reference was made in the testimony, in the file. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the com- 
mittee. ) 

Pe Subsequently the following statement was submitted by Mr. 
sen : 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
ALASKA NATIVE SERVICE, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 14, 1955. 
Dr. JACK TAYLOR, 


Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Dr. TAyLor: While the above-named committee was in Juneau they asked 
for information on the site of the Anchorage hospital, which said information 
is enclosed, together with data concerning the special care unit of the Anchorage 
Alaska Native Hospital. 

The information concerning restricted deeds at Kodiak has been sent direct 
to Delegate Bartlett and the information on the special care unit, attached, is 
a copy of the information sent direct to Delegate Bartlett and, of course, this 
office concurs in that statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. OLseEn, Area Director. 


OFFICE MEMORANDUM, UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 


OcTOBER 10, 1955. 
To: William H. Olsen, Area director. 
From: Chief area engineer. 
Subject : Your request for information on site location of Anchorage hospital and 
reported foundation settlement. 


On July 20, 1949, W. Barton Greenwood, the executive officer of the Bureau of 
Indian Affiairs as contracting officer, entered into contract I-1-IND-42213 with 
Peter Kiewit & Sons Co., Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., J. C. Boespfiag Construc- 
tion Co. for the construction of a 400-bed hospital building, utilities and street 
paving, service courts and parking areas in Anchorage. During the course of 
the construction, many cracks developed in the plastering, the cause of which 
has not definitely been determined. 
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In order to complete the contract, it was necessary to make extensive repairs 
to the plastering and a dispute arose as to the cost of extra work involved in 
making these repairs. As a result of the plaster repairs the contract went beyond 
its specified completion date resulting in an assessment of liquidated damages. 
The contractor repaired the plaster cracks and the building was subsequently 
accepted but a claim has been presented in the amount of $266,953.95 and a claim 
for extension of time sufficient to eliminate the assessment of liquidated 
damages. 

As a result of this claim the contracting officer has prepared a finding of facts 
which denies their claim of the above amount and also their claim for exten- 
sion of time. The contractor claims that the plaster in the hospital was installed 
in accordance with the plans and specifications and under Government supervi- 
sion, and therefore the excessive cracking that occurred was not due to the fault or 
negligence of the contractor. A great deal of time and money was spent by both 
the contractor and the Bureau in attempting to determine the cause of this 
excessive cracking. Every possible cause was investigated and one of the causes 
as presented by the contractor was that the hospital was constructed on an 
unstable soil condition and as a result settlement occurred and also being on an 
unstable foundation that the entire building was subject to excessive lateral 
movements such as might be produced by explosions or earthquake. The con- 
tractor through a private engineering firm made extensive subsoil investigations, 
believing that the subsoil condition was contributing factor to the plaster 
cracking. 

In making the investigation of the site condition and the plaster cracking of 
the hospital, the contractor engaged the services of Mr. Earl Terzaghi, consult- 
ing engineer, and Prof. Raymond E. Davis, consulting engineer. In addition 
thereto, the American Security Co. engaged the services of Mr. Victor C. Rivers, 
registered professional engineer, Anchorage, Alaska, to undertake an investigation 
of the plaster cracking in the hospital. Excerpts from their reports are included 
in the finding of facts and a few of these are quoted as follows. 

From the contractors telegram dated June 3, 1952, exhibit 73, to the Chief, 
Branch Buildings and Utilities, requesting authority to make soil tests at the 
hospital: “Regarding Anchorage Hospital, Alaska Native Service, our examina- 
tion and investigation discloses no fault application of plaster or patching same 
on project. Continuing investigation other causes cracking of plaster. Feel 
examination and test soil condition site area advisable. Will Department cooper- 
ate and join us in such examination, and if not, request authorization we be 
permitted accomplish same. Please wire answer promptly.” 

In reply to the contractors telegram of June 3, 1952, exhibit 73, Chief, Branch 
of Buildings and Utilities, by telegram dated June 4, 1952, exhibit 74, advises as 
follows in part: “Reurtel third requesting examination and soil test conditions 
Anchorage Hospital because of continuing plastering cracking. While we do not 
believe settlement of building is cause of cracking, we have no objection to you 
conducting such test to determine whether settlement is involved.” 

At the time it was considered that it would be desirable for the Government 
to have a structural engineer present to witness and assist in investigation and 
tests. At this offer to arrange for a structural engineer to be present and wit- 
ness and assist in the investigation was abandoned and the contractor was so 
advised by telegram dated June 23, which is quoted as follows: “Reference my 
phone call to you on 19th, Stevenson advises your structural engineer Runsman 
makes no claim that foundations Anchorage Hospital deficient, and therefore 
investigation by impartial engineer to be selected by Stevenson and Runsman 
being abandoned. Understand Raymond Pile Co. making soil investigation for 
you, and also you conducting seismographic tests in building. We would appre- 
ciate copies of these reports when completed.” 

As a result of the permission granted to conduct soil investigations at the 
site, the contractor proceeded with such tests, and by letter dated July 1, 1952, 
exhibit 59, advised the contracting officer of changed conditions discovered at the 
site as follows: “The examination and tests have now proceeded to such a point 
that it is for the first time disclosed that both of the buildings above referred 
to have been constructed over a sea of soft mud encountered at various depths 
and of varying depths beneath the gravel covering the same. This condition, 
while it has not caused any settlement of either building (quarters building) 
vet ascertained, it does not permit that it is directly responsible for vertical, 
lateral, and horizontal movement of both buildings which cause, and is continuing 
to cause, the cracking of the plaster in each of them, principally in the walls 
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about the building, some on the tile floors involved, and, in one or two instances, 
in the concrete floor and ceiling.” 

After receiving this report from the contractor, the architect’s structural 
engineer, Mr. Stevenson was consulted together with Mr. Runsman, structural 
engineer representing the contractor. From a report of this meeting the follow- 
ing is quoted: “Mr. Runsman stated that it was his belief that the building was 
moving horizontally, that there had been some settlement and that this was 
the cause of the cracking of the plaster. Mr. Stevenson stated that he believed 
this was a fantastic theory because cracks in the plaster could not be due to 
foundation or subsurface condition unless cracks appeared in the structural 
frame.” 

The claim was made by the contractor in a letter dated July 1, 1952, exhibit 
59, was answered specifically by the contracting officer’s letter of August 26, 
1952, exhibit 61, in which all the claims advanced by the contractor were denied 
for reasons set forth therein. The letter specifically states as follows in regards 
to the change in subsurface conditions alleged: “On the basis of this report, the 
fact that no actual data has been produced to indicate the subsurface condition 
cited by the Corps of Engineers have changed, and for other reasons it is my 
opinion that the plaster failure was not caused by movement of the building 
due to subsurface conditions.” 

The following is quoted from Mr. Rivers report entitled “Engineers Study 
and Report of Plaster in Alaska Native Service Hospital” contains the following 
statement under conclusion: “There was not sufficient settlement movement or 
structural deflection in the building to cause the plaster cracking which oc- 
curred. The Terzaghi report entitled “Report on the Causes of the Concrete 
and Plaster Defects in the Anchorage Hospital, Alaska Native Service, October 
1, 1952,” exhibit 78, did not disclose any unusual subsurface condition as indi- 
cated in the contractor’s letter of July 1, 1952. The .report contains the follow- 
ing statement: “‘Since the differential settlement of the hospital buildings is not 
important enough to produce cracks in the rigid and continuous reinforced 
concrete outside walls of the building it cannot possibly cause a distortion of 
the plaster partitions which is important enough to be associated with the 
cracking of the plaster. This conclusion is substantiated by the cracked pat- 
tern. If the cracks were due to differential settlement the cracks would run 
more or less parallel with each other at an angle of about 45° to the horizontal.” 

Also, under the heading, “Conclusions” of the report, the following statement 
appears: “So far, no reliable settlement observations have been made on hospital 
buildings and the compressibility of the clay is still unknown. Therefore the 
writer is not yet in a position to express an opinion concerning the settlement 
situation.” The contractor has not submitted any additional information to 
further elaborate on the above statement by Mr. Terzaghi. 

The Davis report entitled “Report to Gerald A. DeGarmo, Attorney at Law, 
Seattle, Washington, on Plaster Cracks, Alaska Native Service Hospital, Anchor- 
age, Alaska, October, 1952” contains the following statement with respect to 
the settlement of the building: “The nature and location of plaster cracks as 
well as the condition of the reinforced concrete structure as a whole makes it 
evident that the building has not been subject to excessive lateral movements 
such as might be produced by explosions or earthquake. There is no evidence 
that differential settlement of foundation is greater than may normally be 
expected in building of similar design, and plaster cracks that may be attributed 
to this cause are negligible in number.” 

The following is quoted from the contractor’s latest letter dated November 
5, 1952, exhibit 80, which refers further to the subsurface conditions: “Because 
tests are still continuing, which may establish the blame, in part, at least to faulty 
design and/or movement of or within the buildings, we cannot, at this time, 
entirely discount or discard such ideas which would supply an answer as to why 
the cracking has occurred in both structures. We are frank to admit, however, 
that our investigation, to date, has tended to negative the fixing of the primary 
blame upon such factors.” 

Afer the selection of the site for the Anchorage Hospital, the first investigation 
of the subsoil conditions were made by the Corps of Engineers. “They estab- 
lished the fact that the soil was reasonably good to a depth of upwards of 50 
feet and inasmuch as there has been at least as much weight removed by grad- 
ing than has been added by the building, it is logical to assume that there is vir- 
tually no danger from overall or local settlement even though there was a layer 
of unstable material below.” This is quoted from a letter from Stevenson and 
Rubens commenting on a letter from the contractor, raising the question of sub- 
soil conditions. 
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From the foregoing it is quite obvious that the contractor grasped at any pos- 
sible cause to blame the cracking of the plaster upon some condition which was 
not within their control. I believe that from the above that it can definitely be 
shown that there has been no settlement, that the subsoil condition was satis- 
factory for the construction of a building of this type. 

I realize that this report is somewhat lengthy but believe that it definitely 
points out that there was no settlement and that the cracking condition which 
occurred was not due to an unstable foundation condition. I hope that this an- 
swers the questions that have been raised regarding this matter. 

WILLIAM J. FEATHERSTONE, 
Chief Area Engineer. 


Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Ghiglione, Commissioner of Roads for Alaska. 


STATEMENT OF A. F. GHIGLIONE, COMMISSIONER OF ROADS FOR 
ALASKA, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Guicrione. I am A. F. Ghiglione, Commissioner of Roads for 
Alaska, representing the Alaska Roads Commission. I have a brief 
written statement which I will submit, but maybe I had better high- 
light it if that is satisfactory to the committee. 

Mr. Bartterr. The Alaska Roads Commission is an agency of the 
Interior Department ? 

Mr. Guieiione. Thatisright. It is the oldest road-building agency 
of the Federal Government, having been in Alaska for 50 years. 

I have put up a map of our highway system. Being an engineer, 
I can talk better from a map. 

Briefly, the Alaska Road Commission is responsible for the con- 
struction and maintenance of roads throughout the Territory, though 
a similar function is accomplished in the forest areas by the Bureau 
of Public Roads. That is an area of about 5 percent of the Ter- 
ritory. 

We have spent over 50 years roughly $200 million. Our present 
appropriation is somewhat less than $10 million, in the past 8 years 
has averaged about 20 million, and has been going down hill since 
1950. Our 10 million appropriation is not sufficient to develop an 
area the size of Alaska. 

I mention the Bureau of Public Roads. The Territory also has 
a road agency. However, we do not believe there is any conflict be- 
tween the three of our agencies, and we do cooperate very extensively. 

The Alaska Road Commission, with its he fone camps throughout 
the Interior, does work for the Territory, for the Bureau of Public 
Roads in areas where we overlap, and we actually do construction and 
maintenance for over 40 Federal and Territorial agencies in the 
area. We do all of the National Park Service work and a lot of the 
work for the military. 

The construction methods of the Alaska Road Commission have 
been developed, of course, over our 50 years of existence, and we have 
developed means of handling the permafrost, the snow and ice that 
is exceptional in Alaska. 

We can build roads at a reasonable cost, and we maintain roads 
at a unit cost equal to that in the States. 

In the past 8 years we have switched from a force account or day- 
labor type of organization to a contract organization. This year 25 
percent of our maintenance will be handled by contract and approxi- 
mately 95 percent of our construction. 
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I believe that summarizes or highlights what I have in my written 
statement. If there are questions I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Bartietr. You have a written statement you say ‘ 

Mr. Guietione. Yes; I do have. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Without objection, the statement will be included 
in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


Untrep States DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
ALASKA Roap COMMISSION, 
Juneau, Alaska, September 23, 1955. 


STATEMENT TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


A. F. Ghiglione, commissioner of roads for Alaska 


The Alaska Road Commission, the oldest roadbuilding agency of the Federal 
Government, was created 50 years ago by act of Congress, on January 27, 1905. 
An agency of the Interior Department, the Commission is charged with the de- 
velopment of Alaska through land transportation access routes, and has con- 
structed and maintained highways, trails, airfields, and related works in all parts 
of the Territory. 

The principal aims of the ARC highway programs are three: 

(1) The construction of a primary highway network to connect the Terri- 
tory’s principal districts and cities one with another, and with the continental 
United States via the Alaska Highway through Canada ; 

(2) The extension of secondary roads into pioneer developing areas of re- 
source potential; and 

(3) The improvement of the roads as Territorial development and traffic 
increases dictate. 


THREE ROAD AGENCIES IN ALASKA 


Although there is practically no conflict or overlap of activities, three separate 
road agencies exist in Alaska, namely, the Alaska Road Commission; the Bureau 
of Public Roads (also a Federal agency), and the Territorial highway depart- 
ment. The Bureau of Public Roads is responsible only for forest-development 
roads in the Territory, with their work being confined to the national forests, 
approximately 5 percent of Alaska’s land area. 

The Territorial highway department administers the funds appropriated for 
highways by the legislature. This department has no roadbuilding or maintenance 
forces and accomplishes the majority of its work through the Alaska Road Com- 
mission on a reimbursable basis. This cooperative work has avoided duplication 
of construction and maintenance highway organizations in the Territory, and has 
permitted the Territory to economically apply its small funds through the wide- 
spread Road Commission field forces. It has always been assumed that the Alaska 
Road Commission organization and equipment would become the State highway 
department upon the granting of statehood to the Territory. This provision has 
been included in all forms of statehood legislation so far considered. 


SCOPE OF WORK 


The Alaska Road Commission has expended approximately $200 million on 
construction and maintenance during its 50 years of service. Appropriations 
since 1948 were greatly increased to permit paving of the major highway system, 
which work was considered essential to the mission of the Department of Defense. 
Annual appropriations since 1949 have averaged $20 million, however, repeated 
reductions since 1953 have resulted in present annual appropriation of only 
$9,800,000. This small annual appropriation does not permit a reasonable rate of 
development for the Territory. 

The Alaska Road Commission organization includes 4 major districts at 
Anchorage, Fairbanks, Nome, and Valdez, and 1 subdistrict in southeastern 
Alaska, Total personnel approximates 1,100 during the peak of the construction 
season. 
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The present highway system under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road Com- 
mission totals 3,700 miles of all-weather road, of which approximately 800 miles 
are now paved and 2,000 miles maintained open throughout the winter months. 
In addition, the Commission constructs and maintains the National Park Service 
roads, and also does work on a reimbursable basis for over 40 Federal and 
Territorial agencies. 


APPLICATION OF FEDERAL AID ACT TO ALASKA 


Alaska does not receive Federal aid road funds and several recommendations 
have been made to include Alaska in the Federal Aid Highway Act. Such action 
would assure orderly progress on a highway program which would not be subject 
to unpredictable annual changes such as are now being experienced by the Alaska 
Road Commission. However, application of Federal aid to Alaska on the same 
formula as applied to all States, would seriously curtail highway work in the 
Territory since the Territorial tax moneys available for highway purposes are not 
sufficient to meet the matching and maintenance requirements. 

For example, the Federal aid formula applied to Alaska would require the 
Territory to finance all maintenance and 13.7 percent of all construction. Under 
the past Federal Aid Act, Alaska could have received $21,566,000 Federal funds, 
but would have had to furnish $3,800,000 for maintenance, and $3,411,000 on the 
matching formula. This annual expense of $7,211,000 to the Territory would be 
four times the present revenue from highway user sources. It is, therefore, obvi- 
ous that extension of the Federal Aid Act to Alaska would either seriously reduce 
highway programs or would have to include special relief provisions because of 
the Territory’s limited finances. 


CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


Over its 50 years of service, the Road Commission has developed methods of 
economically constructing and maintaining roads in Alaska where snow, ice, and 
permafrost conditions are extreme. Good roads are possible at reasonable cost 
and maintenance costs closely parallel those experienced on similar roads in the 
States. While for many years all work was accomplished with day labor and 
federally owned equipment, in recent years the availability of competent con- 
tractors in the Territory has permitted handling of most of this work by competi- 
tive contract. During this season approximately 95 percent of the construction 
program and 25 percent of the maintenance program is being handled by contract. 
The policy of the Interior Department limits force account construction to 
pioneer work where permafrost and ice conditions are unpredictable, to isolated 
projects where the mobilization and transportation of contract forces would be 
prohibitive in cost, and to minor projects of less than $20,000 in scope where the 
work can be accomplished by maintenance forces and equipment. 

The standards of design for bridges and roads on the major highways are 
the same as used in the United States, and trucking has developed into one 
of the basic industries of the Territory. Approximately 200,000 tons of freight 
entered Alaska over the Richardson Highway out of the port of Valdez, last 
year. 

HIGHWAY NEEDS 


Like the highways in the States, Alaska’s highway system is in’ great need 
of improvement and extension. The continued reduction of Federal appropria- 
tions for this purpose is incompatible with the corresponding rapidly increasing 
appropriations being made to the States. Alaska should be included in any 
congressional legislation for an accelerated national highway program, either 
by application of a modified Federal aid formula, or by increased appropria- 
tions through the Interior Department and the Alaska Road Commission. It 
is necessary that the Territory’s needs for improvement and development by 
highways be given serious consideration. 


Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urr. With reference to the proposed highway between Cor- 
dova and Chitina, how much of that road is now complete? 

Mr. Guictionr. The present contract will complete it to mile 39, 
that is, 39 miles out of Cordova, completely crossing the delta of 


the Copper River, making available access to the Katalla oil and 
mineral areas. 
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Mr. Urr. At what point on that highway is the million dollar 
bridge ? 

Mr. Guiciione. Mile 48. 

Mr. Urr. Has that bridge been acquired yet by the Alaska Road 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Guiciione. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. At what figure ? 

Mr. Guiciione. At no cost. It was abandoned by the Copper River 
Railroad and the entire right-of-way now belongs to the Government. 

Mr. Urr. How much money would it take to complete that high- 
way ? 

Mr. GuHIGLIONE. Roughly $15 million to complete it to connect with 
the Interior highway system. 

Mr. Urr. Would you in your own opinion believe that is one of 
the most important links in the highway system in Alaska to be 
completed ? 

Mr. Guieiione. Yes, sir. However, in priority there are others 
more important. In other words, if I had $15 million to spend, I 
could spend it on a number of smaller projects first. 

Mr. Urr. How long would it take to complete it if the money were 
available ? 

Mr. Guieione. Three years. 

Mr. Utr. Would this highway also serve for military assistance? 

Mr. Guicuione. The military has never endorsed the project as of 
military value. We have repeatedly submitted it to them for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Urr. And their opinion has not been favorable or just not 
unfavorable ? 

Mr. Guietionr. Not unfavorable. They recognized the recrea- 
tional value but have repeatedly said it is of no military importance. 

Mr. Urr. Does it have other value than recreational value? 

Mr. Guictione. It opens up a tremendous area of potential mineral 
country. The area that has been mined has proven itself, but it 
is completely inaccessible now. 

Mr. Urr. These minerals consist of ? 

Mr. Guiciione. Copper, of course gold. Frankly, I am not fa- 
miliar. We do have the information in the Bureau of Mines. There 
are about eight valuable strategic minerals in the area. 

Mr. Urr. Including coal ? 

Mr. Guietione. Including coal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Utr. And that coal is anthracite type? 

Mr. Guieiione. Yes, sir; it is the highest grade coal, I believe, in 
Alaska. 

Mr. Utr. Isn’t that good coking coal? 

Mr. Guiciione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Urr. I think that is all. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr, Chenoweth? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. This map shows the improved highways in Alaska 
at this time? 

Mr. Guieuione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CHENnowetu. Just show us briefly what they connect, the im- 
portant cities, and what you have been trying to do. 
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Mr. Guieii0one. This shows every road in Alaska. We have about 
3,700 miles of roads, of which only 700 miles are paved. I have out- 
lined in red the highways that are now paved. The central system 
or connecting system 

Mr. CHenowetH. What do they connect? 

Mr. Guictionre. Seward and Valdez, the seaports, with the inter- 
ior, Anchorage, Fairbanks, and the States through the Alaska High- 
way, shown in blue. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Is the Alaska Highway being used to a large 
extent now ? 

Mr. Guietione. Yes; not for freight. They attempt to freight 
over it, but it is more economical to bring freight in by ship to the 
two ports. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How many cars come into Alaska over the Alaska 
Highway, roughly? 

Mr. Gureutone. I don’t have that figure, sir. I would guess around 
10,000. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. About 10,000? 

Mr. Guicuione. Yes. The traffic count on our paved highways now 
is exceeding—I should qualify that. Around Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Seward, and Valdez, the towns, it is greatly exceeding the standard at 
which a 2-lane highway should be improved or built to a 3- or 4- 
lane highway. We are getting over 20,000 cars a day on the roads 
between Anchorage and Palmer and Anchorage and Seward, the 
limit being 6,000 on a 2-lane highway. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What type of construction do you use on those 
highways? 

Mr. Guictionr. They are designed to the same standards as in the 
States. Asphalt mainly, because we need flexibility in Alaska. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are they holding pretty well? 

Mr. Guieiione. Very well. 

Mr. CuENowetn. If you had unlimited funds, what would be your 
major highway program in Alaska? 

Mr: Guiciione. Our aims are three: First, the interconection of 
cities and developing areas; second, the extension of roads into un- 
developed but potential areas; and, third, the improvement of the 
highways as the traffic justifies. 

At the top on the priority list now, with military, Territory, and 
general support, is the extension of the highway from Fairbanks 
into the Hot Springs system, extension into the general Hot Springs 
system, extension down towards McKinley Park to pick up McKinley 
Park system, and, of course, the Copper River Highway, and also the 

highways in southeastern Alaska to provide an outlet. But that re- 
quires Canadian cooperation, which is an unknown factor. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Isn’t it true you have large areas of Alaska where 
it would not be practical to build highways or even think about 
building them, where the cost would be so prohibitive as to preclude 
any consideration of highways, sparsely settled areas where there 
certainly would not be an attraction for a highway because it would 
not be used ? 

Mr. Guierione. That is true. They cannot be justified economi- 
cally. It is a chicken and egg proposition. 
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There are areas in the lower Yukon and lower Kuskokwim Valleys 
where construction costs would be terrific—frozen tundra—and there 
is no obvious economy to develop. That is true. 

Mr. CuENoweTH. It appears to me you have done a pretty good job 
in developing your highways up here. 

Mr. GHIGLIONE. We have spread our money out thin. There is no 
question about it. The highways we show in the hinterland are pretty 
low standard, but they serve the areas. Most of these isolated sec- 
tions are providing access from river transportation or from ocean 
transportation to mining areas. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How long have you been in this position ? 

Mr. Guiciione. I have been with the Alaska Commission for 23 
years, Commissioner since 1951. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think you have done a good job from all I can 
observe. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisx. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Nothing, thank you. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Ghiglione, a previous witness stated, as I recall 
it, a plea that five or six million dollars annually would suffice as a 
road appropriation. Would you have any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Guicuione. Very definitely. Mr. Banfield is a friend of mine 
and I don’t think I have kept him very well informed. 

We have always urged and supported a program between $15 mil- 
lion and $20 million as being necessary to keep from going backward 
in Alaska; $5 million, of course, was pretty low. Our lowest since 
1948 is this present year when we have just under $10 million— 
$9,800,00. 

Mr. Bartierr. Including maintenance? 

Mr. Guiciione. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any major highways under construc- 
tion in the Territory now, leaving aside the Cordova road which was 
started some time ago, and a start which has been or soon will be 
made on the Fairbanks-Nenana Road? 

Mr. Guiciione. The only one is the Healy Highway tying in Mc- 
Kinley Park. We do have one missing link which will be completed 
in approximately 18 months providing access to a system of about 
150 miles of existing roads. 

Mr. Bartiett. But it is the fact that the Fairbanks-Nenana Road 
is the only new highway start of construction which you have on your 
agenda now ? 

Mr. Guieiione. That is right, the only new highway we have had 
since 1948 authorized. 

Mr. Bartiertr. Isn’t that one of the problems that confronts your 
agency and the people of Alaska—that you are not in a position to 
start highways that have been approved and are needed to other 
points ? 

Mr. Guiciione. Very definitely. The concentration of our money, 
the $20 million I mentioned since 1948, has been entirely on the paving 
of our connected system, supported entirely by the military. Ofcourse, 
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of advantage to the Territory but of less advantage in my estimation 
than would be the extension of roads into the hinterland of Alaska. 

Mr. Bartietr. These heavy expenditures which were made then 
were probably made by Congress as a result of military support and 
didn’t include start of new highway systems? 

Mr. Guieiione. Very definitely. 

Mr. Bartietr. How much does it cost to maintain a mile of paved 
road per year? 

Mr. Guicuione. Year-around mainténance averages around $2,000. 

Mr. Bartietr. How does that compare with the cost in the Pacific 
Northwest ? 

Mr. Guietione. Almost exactly the same. It runs between 1,800 
to 2,200 for a 2-lane highway for year-around maintenance. 

Mr. CuenowerH. What percentage of these roads are kept open 
the year around? What is your snow problem? 

Mr. Guiciione. Of our 3,700 miles, we maintain year around 2,000 
miles, and we have snow problems that are unheard of elsewhere. 
We have one pass we have kept open for 6 years now where we have 
over 80 feet of snow, 960 inches of snow, wind over 100 miles per 
hour everywhere in that pass, and temperatures minus 50, and still 
keep the pass open. That is out of Valdez, and that is the pass where 
over 200,000 tons of freight went in last year. It is an important 
task. We are doing that for this average of $2,000 a mile on paved 
highways. Of course, those miles cost us a little more and we have 
to make it up some other place. 

Mr. CHenowetH. You have 3,700 miles of improved highways? 

Mr. Guicuionn. That is all of the highways in Alaska. 

Mr. CuenowetH. And 2,000 of those are kept open year around ? 

Mr. GuIGLIONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuenowerH. And 1,700 closed how many months of the year? 

Mr. Guicii0one. About 6 months. 

Mr. Stsk. What is the altitude of the pass where you have this high 
snowfall? 

Mr. Guictione. Only about 2,700 feet, but the timber line probably 
around 1,500 feet. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Ghiglione, for a very excellent state- 
ment. 

Mr. Huston, of the Alaska Public Works. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. HUSTON, DIRECTOR, ALASKA PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. Huston. My name is James W. Huston. I am director of the 
Alaska Public Works. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you care to read your statement? It is very 
short. Why don’t you read it? 

Mr. Huston. I will ad lib for a moment. 

The Alaska Public Works Act was authorized by the Congress in 
August of 1949 for the purpose of fostering the settlement and in- 
creasing the number of permanent residents in Alaska through a 
program of useful public works. The program was originally set up 
to be administered by the General Services Administration but was 
turned over to the Office of Territories within the Department of the 
Interior in 1954 administration. 
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The act itself carried with it an authorization of $70 million to be 
expended by the end of the fiscal year 1955. This date was later 
extended until the end of fiscal year 1959. 

To date the Congress has appropriated the total of $53 million. I 
would say $50 million of that has been obligated in public works. 

The scope of the work is Alaska-wide. It includes such structures 
as schools, public buildings, water and sewer and street projects. 

The way the system really works, a cor porate body, that is a city, 
town, or public utility district or school district, will make application 
tothe Alaska Public Works for assistance in building a needed facility. 
After design is completed, that is, preliminary design, a cost estimate 
is made up on it, it is submitted in regular programs annually to the 
Bureau of the Budget and to the committees of Congress. The con- 
struction is entered into by lump-sum contract on competitive bidding, 
and the actual construction contracts are administered by personnel of 
the Alaska Public Works. 

At the completion of the facility it is turned over to the applying 
community or public body, turned over to them on a deed whereby 
the applicant must reimburse to the Government 50 percent of the cost. 
In short, we are selling the public utilities to the applicant for half 
price. The Alaska Public Works Act had that provision where the 
Government would recover approximately 50 percent of the total 
authorization of 70 million. 

The way the program is actually administered we have gone right 
down the line i in all projects in our demands of 50-percent participa- 
tion. It is not a grant-in-aid program, as such, whereby the com- 
munities involved are given a grant of money for them to run their 
own facility. The entire operation from design to construction is 
handled by Government people. 

The headquarters for Alaska Public Works are here in Juneau. 
We have field offices in Ketchikan, Anchorage, Fairbanks; and those 
field offices handle work in those particular areas or adjacent to them. 

We have done work and have under construction now projects in 
38 separate communities. We try in our programing to distribute 
the aid geographically as well as in consideration of the size of the 
community iia the actual need in order to get the money distributed 
in line with the original intent of the act itself. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that the committee has. 

Mr. Bartietr. Without objection, the statement of Mr. Huston will 
be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


ALASKA PusLic WORKS 


The Alaska Public Works was authorized by the Congress in August 1949 to 
foster the settlement of Alaska and to provide facilities for improved commu- 
nity life through a program of useful public works. The original act authorized 
an expenditure not to exceed $70 million before June 30, 1955; this was later 
extended to June 30, 1959. 

Headquarters for administration of Alaska Public Works program is located 
in Juneau, with field offices in Ketchikan, Anchorage, and Fairbanks. Function 
of the field offices is to administer the construction contracts in those general 
areas. Personnel of the organization totals 53 and is comprised chiefly of civil 
engineers, construction engineers, architects, construction inspectors, and clerical 
personnel. Copy of the current organization chart is submitted herewith. 

Presently on file are 284 applications amounting to approximately $116 million. 
These applications have been filed by cities, towns, public utility districts, inde- 
pendent school districts, several Territorial departments, and the University 
of Alaska. 
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Through September 28, 1955, there has been appropriated by Congress $53,- 
708,200. From these funds there has been allotted over $50 m*"''on for 118 
projects, including $250,000 for 11 emergency relief projects. 4 ity-five of 
these projects, valued at nearly $12 million, have been completed. 

The completed projects include 17 schools and school buildings; 1 hospital; 
17 water, sewer, and street projects; 5 office, municipal, etc., buildings; and 5 
miscellaneous relief projects. 

Incomplete projects consist of 34 schools and school buildings; 4 hospitals 
and health centers; 29 water, sewer, and street projects; 3 office, municipal, 
ete., buildings; 1 electrical distribution system; and 2 miscellaneous relief 
projects. 

Nine projects in the amount of $4,197,900 were allotted in the 1956 program. 


James W. Huston, Director. 


Alaska public works program 


| 

Proj- 

= Location Allotment Description 
lo. | : 


48 | Anchorage !_......___-- $572, 886.48 | 3 school additions (Spenard, Mountain View, and Park 
View). Concrete, exterior walls, 4 classrooms each; 2 
of these 3 schools also have 2 kindergarten rooms, each. 
(ee OR enna bine 374, 305.47 | Shop and garage. Reinforced concrete shop and 2-story 
wood, frame building, 60 by 120 feet. 

tis adinimeecbuns 129, 233.13 | Sewers. Approximately 3 miles of sewer pipe addition 
to existing sewer system, with outfall structure. 

SPA. cdss Gd.isie shined death 231, 425.08 | Streets. Approximately %4 mile of streets and 22,000 
| square yards of asphalt paving, with curbs, gutters, side- 
| _ walks, and storm sewers. 

Ol ncce Gis dct dicandittnk 280, 600.00 | Warehouse. 1-story, concrete, 11,000 square feet, with 
3,000 square feet of platform. 





Oe Lidell bite sda 173, 000.00 | Fire station. 1-story, concrete block, with 8-man dormi- 
| tory. 
yy eee. ie weaeetret asad 97, 630. 16 Water. Approximately 1,600 feet of main and 7,460 feet 
of distribution lines. 
 ) __) SM ereepweiar eres, 700, 000.00 | Elementary school (Spenard area). Concrete and frame, 
| 18rooms, with auditorium and small gymnasium. 
$139 |..... I ei ake) 347, 500.00 | School addition. Concrete, 7 classrooms, library addition 
and kitchen. 
BM tats ee 1, 420, 000.00 | School. 2-story, concrete, 22 classrooms, administrative 
| Space, storage facilities, etc. 
aa eae 3 772, 500.00 | Construct and equip 6-classroom additions, reinforced 
| | concrete masonry and frame, to the Talkeetna and the 
| Nore Star Schools. Approximately 10,800 square feet 
each. 
Ses cee intinnmecnsianuaincs | 1, 426, 800.00 | Water distribution systems, for Eastchester and Mountain 


View areas. 
163 | Anchorage*® (Turn- | 296,650.00 | Water system. Well, 450 feet deep; pumphouse and 
again Heights). | pumping equipment, 550 feet water main, approximately 
| | | 336 miles concrete curb, 1,000 square vards concrete drive- 
way approaches, and 28,000 squard yards bituminous 
surface streets. 





177 | Anchorage. .........-... | 511, 000.00 | Water system extension. Approximately 544 miles distri- 
| _ bution lines. 

BID hnnacs PTE. condhn cs nacatee | 187,300.00 | Sewer extension. Approximately 2%4 miles sewer pipe, 
| §6 manholes. 

2 Teound Rk sesdenknadhe ---| 482,100.00 | Sewer extension. Approximately 4 miles sewer maip, 60 

| manholes. 
BE Denne a | 117,922.49 | Water and sewer extension. Replacements, approximately 
| | _ 1% miles water main and 4% mile sewer pipe. 
7 do..................| 581,200.00 | Replacement and extensions of approximately 4.6 miles to 


existing water system. 


Total, Anchor. | 
age area. | 
} 


4200 | Angoon §.__.._..______- i. 


wads naarens | 

OIE lage noni benbhsdncchislen Sitngil 

214 Anvik (Territory of 212,000.00 | Schoo]. Frame, 1 classroom, with teacher’s quarters and 
| Alaska). | recreation room, total 48,000 cubit feet. 


ORG A ee Sete ac. SSR. 


10 | Chugiak (Territory of 57, 667. 81 | School. Frame, 1 classroom, with teacher’s quarters, 
Alaska). | | including water supply and sewage-disposal facilities. 

2 Seer chs dcbiieeutineats 123, 382.38 | School addition. 2-story, frame, 3 classrooms, total 56,000 
| eubice feet. 


Total, Chugiak | 181, 050. 19 | 
area. | } 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Alaska public works program—Continued 


Proj- | 

ect Location | Allotment | Description 

College (University of | $276, 973.97 icles pennine. 2 additional stories, concrete, 113,500 

cubic feet. 
548, 243.90 | Men‘s dormitory. 4-story, concrete, for 100 students. 
203, 650.00 | Utilities. Central electric and steam system, switchboard, 
200-kilowatt turbine generator and additional boiler. 

597, 500.00 | Utilities extension. Approximately 44 mile utilidors, % 
mile sewer main, 4% mile mine cable for electrical dis- 
tribution, 35 mile telephone cable, 14,000 square yards 
streets. 

600, 000.00 | Food service building. 2-story, concrete building to in- 

clude cafeteria, kitchen, lounge, toilets, etc. 

270,000.00 | Married students’ dormitory. 2-story, 12 units, fire- 

| resistant material. 

664, 000.00 | A 3-story, with basement, reinforced concrete and masonry 

| block dormitory building with 34 dormitory rooms, 

gameroom, snack bar, laundry, locker, shower, lounge 

area, and a l-bedroom apartment. 


Total, Univer- 3, 160, 367. 87 
sity of Alaska. 


Cordova 244, 500.00 | 2 reinforced concrete bulkhead walls, each 175 linear feet in 
length; 400 linear feet of 8-inch sewer line; and 2,000 
linear feet of extension to existing 12-inch trunk sewer. 

Water system. 15-million-gallon reservoir and dam, 
approximately 1 mile water main, and 1 mile distribu- 
tion line. 

Grade school. 2.story, concrete, 10 classrooms, multipur- 
pose room, play shed, nurses’ room, library, administra- 
tive space, etc. 





Cordova | 1,077, 600. 00 





| School addition. A 2,500-square-foot frame, multipurpose 
room addition to the existing school, and alterations to 
existing school to provide 3 apartments for teachers’ living 
quarters. 
do 5 : 
Dillingham (Territory . School. 2-story addition, concrete, 2 classrooms on each 
of Alaska). floor, recreation space, office space, and equipment. 





| 72, 450.00 | Sewer, water, streets. Approximately }4-mile water main, 
1-mile sewer main, and grading main street. 
642, 000.00 | Grade school. 1-story and part basement, concrete, 6 class- 
| rooms, multipurpose room, kindergarten, library, admin- 
istrative offices, etc. 


Total, Douglas | 714, 450.00 
area. 


470, 872.77 | Gradeschool. 1-story, concrete, 6 classrooms, with activity 
room, and equipment. 

691, 977.43 | Grade school. 1-story and full basement, concrete and 
masonry block, 8 classrooms. 

2, 385, 600.00 | High school. 2-story and basement, concrete, 11 class- 

rooms, laboratories, study room, etc., total approximately 
1 million cubic feet. 

525,000.00 | Grade school. 1-story, concrete addition to present school, 
10 classrooms. 

156, 166.07 | Sewer. Approximately 1 mile wood stave sewer pipe and 

umping station to serve Weeks Field area. 

488, 600. 00 ater supply. Two 3,500-gallons-per-minute deep wells, 

pumping equipment, treatment plant, and connecting 

mains and appurtenances. 

| Street improvements. Approximately 3 miles asphalt 

| paving, 1 mile concrete walks, and 114 miles g:orm sewers. 

Fairbanks? (Bentley 577, 700.00 | Streets, sewers, and other utilities. Sewage-treatment 
plant, sewage lift station, sewers, streets, walks, and 
curbs, street lighting, and bridge. 

2,000, 000.00 | Water. Approximately 8% miles water mains, 62 hy- 
drants, 844 miles steel pipe for steam lines, and 12 miles 
service pipe. 

296, 800.00 | Sewer system. 1 lift station, approximately 34 mile sewer 
pipe, 13 manholes, and appurtenances. 

| 434, 400.00 | Sewer system. Approximately 15 miles sewer pipe, 35 

manholes. 


397, 600. 00 





Total, Fairbanks | 8, 424, 716. 27 | 
| area. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ect Location | Allotment 
No. 
| 
2110 | Fort Yukon (Territory | $465, 000.00 | 
of Alaska). | 
= 
105 | Haines !__- 570, 250. 00 | 
| | 
MS adsnwennotece | 317, 998. 11 
| 
7142 |.....do ee 1c a cbeeeereene 
——— | 
Total, Haines | 888, 248.11 | 
area. | 
11 | Homer (Territory of 233, 302.15 | 
| Alaska). | 
TD Dnsisioc il hatteeecans 90, 000. 00 
234 | Homer..........-.----- 479, 000. 00 | 
aii 
| Total, Homer! 802,302.15 | 
area. | | 
76 | Hoonah...............- | 72,013.17 | 
CMB F.2.2 do 5_ be oa be PTE RSL, 
| = SSS 
7 | Juneau (Territory of | 1, 198, 282.53 
| Alaska). | 
ER 140, 479. 94 
 Viedes MO as ai cstalee 23, 544. 18 
OW bsccndb cl aceuttaed: 400, 133. 02 | 
| 
2905'S. oR es. 2. 18S, 433, 850. 00 
| 
| 
} | | 
of ees O98 isis cde. 2, 000, 000. 00 
| Total, Juneau 
| iis concencen 4, 190, 289. 67 
OUT | Qe Bcrecankncsnaee 280, 300. 00 
4 205 |. aia bakit tes ance te see 
ee Ye eae ae 
4 230 |---=< O's... csnncaesctdnetsswaccusten 
5 | Ketchikan 1___. "2, 686, 000. 00 | 
BF fan QR cn hides 569, 668. 44 
= Is as cienaccsenomsecibe ental 292, 923. 41 | 
} 
83 | ee " : 705, 300. 00 | 
OP 1 A. Se ek | 2, 146, 600. 00 | 
j } 
| 
164 ids ceneininns 1, 322, 000. 00 | 


| | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1955 


Description 


School. 11% story, frame and log structure, 6 classrooms, 
living quarters, administrative space, health and service 
room, kitchen, ete. 


School. 1-story, 6-classroom addition to an existing school, 
concrete walls, frame interior walls. 

Water and sewer. Development of additional water sup- 
ply, 100,000-gallon storage tank, chlorination equipment, 
approximately 2 miles water mains, and 2% miles sewer 
mains. 

Health center. Repairs and alterations to existing hea It 
center, adding plumbing and heating, etc. 


School. 2-story frame addition to existing school, 4 class 
rooms. 

Health Center. 1-story frame hospital building with base- 
ment. 

School. A reinforced concrete, 4-classroom, and multipur- 


pose-room school with library in conjunction, and includ- 
ing a cafeteria and stage. 


Water supply. Diversion dam on Shotter and Dalton 
Creeks, 100,000-gallon tank and supply lines to existing 
mains. 


Office building. 
equipment. 
Library. 1-story and basement, conerete (97,000 cubic 

feet), and equipment. 

Sewer and streets. % mile sewer pipe, and approximate 
14-mile paving. 

Municipal building 2-story, concrete, with basement, 
boiler room, and additional storage, total 230,000 cubic 
feet. 

Street improvements. 1,500-foot sewer outfall, 600-foot 
culvert, 4,000 square yards concrete and asphalt pave- 
ment, 8,000 square yards concrete sidewalk, 8,600 square 
feet concrete cribbing, 500 feet drain pipe, and miscel- 
laneous items. 

High school. 2-story, concrete building, 9 classrooms and 
special-purpose rooms for journalism, typing, and book- 
keeping, home economics, chemistry, physics, shop 
facilities, biology, science, library, etc. 


5-story, concrete (715,000 cubic feet), and 


School. Slow-burning frame building, 4 classrooms, with 
administrative offices. 


High school. Modern, 2-story, concrete and slow-burning 
frame structure, 10 classrooms, auditorium, music room, 
vocal room, arts and crafts rooms, administrative offices, 
library, science rooms, gymnasium, shops, storage rooms, 
ete. 

Sewer and streets. Approximately 2 miles sanitary sewer, 
1 mile storm sewer, 14 mile sidewalk and curb, 20,000 
square yards street paving. 

Streets. Approximately 4% mile gravel street, 4 mile 
concrete walk and curbs, in residential section; Ist section 
of proposed 2d arterial through town. 

West End sewers and access roads (includes project 89). 
Approximately 5 miles trunk sewer and 1% miles new 
roadway construction. 

Streets and sewers (includes project 65). Widen approxi- 
mately 2!4 miles waterfront arterial; replace existing tim- 
ber trestles, approximately 44 mile long; building tunnel 
275 feet long and \% mile concrete trestle and seawall with 
rockfill; 44 mile concrete curbs and gutters; street lighting: 
sewers and water mains. 

Streets. Similar tostreet work described under project 137. 
This work includes trestles, bulkheads, wideningi, pavg, 
sidewalks, lighting, and service utilities. 
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Alaska public works program—Continued 


| 
Location Allotment 


Description 





$236, 900. 


157, 500. 00 


ins 167, 000. 00 


Total, Ketchi- | 8, 283, 891 
kan area. 


Klawock 


946, 000. 


Kodiak !__- 


670, 000. 


tT ae it 


Total, Kodiak | 3,170, 100.00 
area. 
RAO Ses ca danase 


Naknek (Territory of 
Alaska). 


, 419. 78 


Total, 236, 988. 17 
area 


Nenana. 400, 000. 00 


Ninilchik (Territory 206, 815.15 
of Alaska). 


Nome 640, 000. 00 


, 072, 700. 00 


Palmer (Palmer School 


District). 
665, 000. 00 


Total, Palmer | 1,737, 700.00 


area. 


Petersburg 


506, 700. 00 


379, 954. 27 


24, 675. 01 





1, 175, 555 





Total, Peters- 
burg area. 
4224 | Pile Bay and Pedro 
| Bay. 
13 | Sand Point (Territory 
of Alaska). 


246, 245. 80 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Water system improvements. Renew approximately 
mile water main from Carlanna Dam to Tonga 
install 34 mile water main, extending from C 
Lake; install chlorinator equipment. 

Chlorinator plant. Plant for treatment of water for centra 
ind southern districts of Ketchikan and the Coast Gu 
facilities, including building and all equipme: 

High-school addition. A 6-classroom addit 
Ketchikan High School, project 5. 


Health Center. New frame addition to existing 
Center, full basement and main ir, cont g 
room, single room, office and waiting roon 
2 bedrooms for nurses’ quarters 

School. 1-story, slow-burning mill construct 
crete, 7 classrooms, multipurpose room, | 


science room, home-economics room, office s| 


High school. 2-story high-school additi present grade 
school, 6 classrooms, home economics, bookkeeping, ty 
ing, and science rooms, and library. 

Grade school. i-story, frame and concreté 
kindergarten rooms, 8 classrooms, and 
facilities. 

sewer and water (combined with projec 
gallon reservoir, replacement of diversi 

200,000-galion tank, supply li 

and sewage collection 





School. 2-story, concrete, 
room, living quarters for teachers, laur 
etc. 

Health center 
ing, to include basement, warm- 
ing, new electric fixtures and wirir 

light plant. Provide an 18-kil 


generator. 


3 classrooms. 








Completely rem 








l-story, concrete, steel 
multipurpose room, 


School. 
classrooms, 
space, 

School. 2-story and basement 
school, 4 classrooms, and office 

School, 1-story, concrete, steel 


frame addition to existir 





High school. 2-story, concrete 
20 classrooms and administrative 
Water supply and distribution 
storage reservoir, approximately 7 
and supply facilities. 








Water. A 1,500-foot water main and s 
mately 200 feet long, and appurtenar 
Petersburg town area 

Water, stre , and sewer. Storage 
main, » sewer system, and 1 m 

School. 2-story, concrete, 10 classrooms 

Hospital. Furnish and install interior fini 
equipment to complete existing hospital! pl 








School. 1-story, frame, 2 classrooms, with living quarters 
for teacher. 
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Alaska public works program—Continued 


Te i a 
Proj- | | 

ect Location | Allotment 

No. 


Description 














he | $121, 648.41 | Water facilities. 150-foot concrete dam, 20 feet high; 5- 
million-gallon reservoir, 1,500-foot water main and 
appurtenances, improvements to distribution system. 

task pati cea patcseavcelona’ «ee School addition. A combination gymnasium-auditorium 
| of reinforced concrete to include a heating plant to serve 

| this and existing building which is to be remodeled. 
Total, Seldovia | 521, 648.41 | 
area. | 

ie aren inna 217, 216.80 | Sewers. Approximately 34-mile sewers, including an out- 

all. 

Oar ss cated aaa | 725,000.00 | Hospital. A 2-story, reinforced concrete and masonry com- 
| plete hospital of 30-to 40-bed capacity. 

BE ReSeacdc-ntncedtnentaemen-ae | 660,000.00 | High school. 2-story and basement, concrete and masonry 
| block, 3 classrooms, library, typing, bookkeeping, study 

| room, and laboratory. 
Total, Seward | 1, 602, 216.80 | 
area. | 

er ee 463, 968.75 | School. 1-story, concrete block, grade school, with rein- 
| | forced concrete foundation, 20 classrooms and additional 

facilities. 

i eee ee a eal Ae 662, 000.00 | School (addition to project 51). 2 concrete and mill con- 
| | struction additions to new school (project 51); 1 addition 
to include 2 kindergarten rooms, the other to include 

7 classrooms, library, multipurpose room with small 
stage and built-in tables for cafeteria purposes, kitchen, 





storage space, etc. 
175 | Sitka (Territory of | 800, 000.00 Pioneers’ Home addition. 3-story, concrete addition. 
Alaska). 






















oD | 95, 477.28 | Sewer and water. Approximately 114-mile water main, 

100,000-gallon tank, and approximately %4-mile sewer 

| main. 

a ee ee oe | 150,000.00 | Street improvements. Improvements to approximately 

| 4 miles of streets, including grading, gravel surfacing, and 

drainage. 

Sh Se on teacasate 322, 500.00 | Grade school addition. 2-story, concrete, 2 classrooms, 

| multipurpose room, and library. 

BP Rinssat a nciatiinnacadsene 22,300.00 | Pipeline. Improvements to water supply and distribution 
a, 980-foot water main and miscellaneous repair 
Work. 

Water supply improvements. New 100,000-gallon freeze- 
proof water tank and connections; temporary recondi- 
tioning of part of tank damaged by fire, for temporary use 
only; development of spring and construction of pump 
plant and chlorinator. 





Total, Skagway | 644, 577.28 
area. | 








Se EE Gcneaadoniaemeanll 177, 458.09 | Sewers. Approximately 24 miles sewer main, 4 mile 
outfall, and 1 mile sewer distribution system. 
126 eine a tae dee aa | 640,000.00 | Hospital. 16-bed, concrete, general hospital. It could be 


| | _ expanded to 25-bed capacity. : 
BOP tonsa is. ticceteenmerotemnaen 554, 850.00 | Water system. Supply and distribution system, approxi- 
| | mately 544 miles water main, well, reservoir, pump, 29 
| | | hydrants, and necessary appurtenances. 
| 
i 
| 


Total, Valdez | 1, 372, 308.09 | 

area. | 
Wasilla (Territory of 370,000.00 | School. Remodel existing frame school building and con- 
Alaska). struct a 2-story concrete school with 6 classrooms, office 
storage room, combination gymnasium-auditorium with 


stage, etc. 









Or iiececcansnasenl 371, 300.18 | School. 1-story, precast concrete block school addition, 
| | containing gymnasium, stage, locker room, 3 classrooms, 
| teachers’ room, nurses’ room, and boilerroom. 

BEE tbc eiinibatcnesan twee 245,049.92 | Water. Approximately 5 miles water main, fittings, valves, 

| fire hydrants, and chlorinator. 

a er | 436,700.00 | Sewers. Approximately 28,800 linear feet of new and 
| replaced sanitary sewer system and outfall. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Alaska public works program—Continued 


Location Allotment Description 





| Health center. Repairs and alterations to the Wrangell 
Hospital, including a new foundation under 1 wing, new 
roof, rear porch, fire escapes, exterior siding, painting 
interior and exterior, and other necessary alterations and 
repairs. 


Total, Wrangell |$1, 053, 050. 10 | 

area. 

Yakutat 22,100.00 | Electric plant. Construction of electric distribution 
System (minus generation equipment originally re- 
quested). 

Miscellaneous (Terri- | 145,000.00 | Health centers. (See description for individual units of 

tory of Alaska): this project, by location 
Haines, Klawock, | 
Naknek, Wrangell. 


EMERGENCY RELIEF 
PROGRAM 
| 
Angoon (Territorial | 24, 950. Dock. Construction of a piling and timber dock and dock 
engineering). approach (dock 30 by 40 feet; approach 30 by 396 feet). 

Angoon (Territorial | 8, 586.82 | Seaplane float. Construction of timber seaplane float on 
aviation). | Kootznahoo Inlet, 1 mile east of Angoon. 

Chignik Lagoon and 24,950.00 | Schools. Erect and equip 1-classroom prefabricated 24 by 
Ellamar (Territorial | 64 feet school and teachers quarters at Chignik Lagoon, 
education). | and a 1-classroom prefabricated school at Ellamar. 
Craig (Territory of 25, 000. Klawock Road. Rehabilitation of the Craig-Klawock 

| Alaska). | Highway, including drainage structures, 1,000 square 

feet of cribbing and surface worn spots in a 644-mile 
roadway. 

Hoonah (Territorial 13, 600. 0 Gridiron. Construct a timber gridiron for boat repair 
engineering). purposes. 

Kake (Territorial engi- 24, 950. Dock. Construct dock 40 by 58 feet and a 12 by 600 foot 
neering). approach structure. Bearing piles of creosoted timber 
Kake (Territorial avia- 10, 081. Seaplane float. Construct a timber seaplane float 20 by 50 

tion). feet with structural steel access gangway 6 by 60 feet. 
3, 860. | Fire hall. Construct a frame fire station 26 by 32 feet to 
house fire-fighting equipment. 

Pile Bay and Pedro 25, 000. Schools. Erect prefabricated building containing teachers’ 
Bay (Territorial edu- quarters and 1 classroom, at each location. 
tion). 


oatew imal ad atte Asan. lS um 


24, 950. ( Float. Repair and replace 375 feet of the city float, in 
| harbor. 
16, 039.46 | Streets. Demolish approximately 525 feet wooden street, 
filling area with dirt fill, and constructing rock retaining 
wall. The streets to be demolished are 16 feet wide. 





1 Independent school district (applicant 

2 Indicates that the project received funds for advance planning previous to allotment for construction, 
3 Alaska Housing Authority (applicant). 

4 Emergency relief program. 

5 Included under ‘‘Emergency relief program. 
6 See Chignik, project 223. 

7 See p. 12. 

8 See Chignik, project 223; also Ellamar. 

* Public utility district. 


Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Sisk. No questions. 

Mr. Barrietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. CueNoweru. Is there a question of public power involved in 
your jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That wouldn’t be your scope? 

Mr. Huston. One small project coming up in the village of Yaki- 
taga, the village itself having bought its own diesel powerplant, and 
we are spending some $22,000 in building them a distribution system. 
However, they will reimburse the Government half. 
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Mr. Cuenowern. Before you build these projects, you negotiate 
with the local community and find they are able and willing to put 
up 50 percent ? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. That is gone into very thoroughly 
through my staff. We have financial experts, plus a legal staff, to 
make sure that they are able to pay. Generally they give us bonds 
for their share and the Government holds them at 2 percent, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. How are these projects initiated? Does the local 
community express some desire to participate in the project ? 

Mr. Husvon. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. And contacts you ? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Then you go ahead with the planning? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How long does it take ordinarily to get a project 
constructed after the local people express their interest in these things ? 

Mr. Huston. I would say about a year since we are working one 
fiscal year to the other. For instance, now we have our program 
pretty well lined up as to what we want to present to the Congress 
for the 1957 fiscal year, but we have to start that chain by going to 
the Bureau of the Budget early next month and then to the committee. 

Mr. CHenowetH. You go to Washington and present this per- 
sonally ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How long have you been in this position ? 

Mr. Husron. I have been in this position for a year and a half, but 
years in Government service. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. How long in Alaska ? 

Mr. Huston. Fourteen years. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. You say the program has been very successful 
in Alaska ? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. We have been getting expressions from all over 
Alaska as to the aid and to the help we have given Alaska in general. 

Mr. Curnowertn. I see. 

Mr. Huston. In other words, we are providing facilities to the 
local people which they would not be able to provide for themselves. 
If it were not for the present Alaska Public Works Act, many, many 
communities could not have things which they need but can’t afford. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Urr. I want to inquire into the bonds you receive from the 
various municipalities for their portion of the construction. Does 
the Alaska Public Works hold those bills or does the Treasury 
Department ? 

Mr. Huston. We turn them over to the Treasury. The Treasury 
does the collecting. 

Mr. Urr. And you are not reimbursed by the Treasury for the 
bonds themselves? 

Mr. Huston. No. 

Mr. Urr. So that you constitute a revolving fund’ 

Mr. Huston. No; we merely turn the bonds over to the Tre easury 

and they make collections in their own way. 

Mr. Urr. And you cannot use that money again for the expansion of 
the program ? 


8° 
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Mr. Hutson. No; we can’t. None of the money is turned back to 
the program by the Treasury. 

Mr. Urr. You are bound by the original authorization ? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. There are two ceilings to the pro- 
gram. One is by money. The $70 million is the original authori- 
zation. And then the limitation of time. 

We feel in our knowledge of Alaska here that by the time we have 
spent $70 million on public works in Alaska we will have reached 
just about very closely to the limit of bonded indebtedness that can 
be reached by the various communities. It is just more or less inci- 
dental that the $70 million seems to fit the ability of Alaska communi- 
ties to pay. That is, the $35 million. 

Mr. Urr. You have not been handicapped by appropriations being 
made? 

Mr. Huston. By them not being made, you mean ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes. 

Mr. Huston. No; there has been no hardship. 

Mr. Urr. In other words, the appropriations and the time element 
fairly well coincide with your program ? 

Mr. Huston. That is right. 

Mr. CuHENowetH. How does the cost of construction in Alaska com- 
pare with the cost in the States? Do you let your contracts by bids? 

Mr. Huston. Everything by competitive bid. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are there a good many bidders? 

Mr. Huston. We have been getting very good response. We have 
been getting from 5 to 8 bidders, all of them good reputable contrac- 
tors. I would say that the cost of construction in Alaska as com- 

ared to the States—I don’t know very much about the cost in the 

tates. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. Just roughly. 

Mr. Huston. I would say about 50 percent more. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Alaska is 50 percent more? 

Mr. Huston. Depending on the location, of course. We are build- 
ing a school at Fort Yukon. It might cost four times as much with 
transportation problems and all. 

Mr. CuenowetH. But an average 50 percent more? 

Mr. Huston. That’ is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is all. 

Mr. Bartiett. I would appreciate it if you would be good enough 
to supplement the statement you have made and the written statement 
you have offered by one showing the individual projects, the nature 
of those projects, and the individual cost for the benefit of the com- 
mittee in respect to projects that have been completed and in respect to 
projects that are under contract now. Could you do that? 

Mr. Hurron. Yes, if I follow you there. You want a list of each 
project that we have built ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Yes. 

Mr. Huston. Location and cost ? 

Mr. Bartierr. And the nature of it, whether it was a school or 
what not. 

Mr. Huston. I will get that for you. 

Mr. Bartietr. There is no immediate hurry. 

I was a bit surprised when you said we have had no difficulty in 
respect to appropriations, because, if memory serves me correctly, 
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we have had a constant lag ever since the act was passed. We have 
had great difficulty each session of Congress getting the money that 
the budget asked for. 

Mr. Huston. I was speaking, Mr. Chairman, from a strictly ad- 
ministration viewpoint. 

Mr. Bartierr. You mean to say you have received as much money 
as you could usefully expend in any given fiscal year ? 

Mr. Husron. There is a practical limit as to how much we can 
administer per year with the present staff. And a very large program, 
say, a $10 million program as against a $5 million program might 
give us problems of design and so on. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let me put it this way: How much did you ask 
Congress to appropriate this year ? 

Mr. Huston. We are going to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Barrierr. I don’t mean for the coming year, I mean for the 
past year. 

Mr. Huston. Weasked for $10 million. 

Mr. Bartierr. And how much did you receive ? 

Mr. Huston. We finally received $3 million. 

Mr. Barrierr. And you feel that is all you can use? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t feel that at all. We are perfectly well pre- 
pared to handle $10 million on that particular program. 

Mr. Barrierr. That is my point. Almost every year the appro- 
priation has been reduced from the amount that you, the Department 
of the Interior, and the Bureau of the Budget have asked. 

Mr. Huston. The reason that we get reduced from 10 to 3, as 
I understand it—bear in mind I am in the field here and I am not in 
the Secretary Office level, knowing what is going on. But it is my 
impression the reason it was reduced from 10 to 3 to the Congress, 
there have been through past years a buildup of accumulated surpluses 
of money not yet obligated. Some $5 million had accumulated. That 
accumulation is because we will make an estimate for cost of a con- 
struction job, get an allotment on it, and the actual cost of the job 
will be less. So those funds have been accumulated to about 4 or 5 
million dollars. So the Congress told us, “We will give you $3 
million and then you can allot other projects out of accumulated sur- 
pluses.” So that brings us back up to about a $6 million program 
for the fiscal year 1956. 

Mr. Bartietr. Are you satisfied with what the Congress has done 
fiscal year to fiscal year in the matter of appropriations ? 

Mr. Huston. I have only gone through 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Bartietr. This last one must have been quite a shattering one. 

Mr. Huston. In talking to my staff, I think we haven’t suffered at 
all here. We can spend more money if it is given us, but there has 
been no actual hardship, and there has been no actual hardship in 
the various communities in Alaska. What I mean is they haven’t had 
to—there has been no such thing as a water system being out of repair 
and having to be without water for waiting for money from Congress, 
or anything of that nature. 

Mr. Bartterr. I want to disagree with you a bit, if you will permit, 
Mr. Huston. I thought that the Appropriations Committee fared 
most unfairly both at your agency and the Alaska Road Commission, 
claiming you had accumulated funds you should have spent, whereas 
construction agencies, such as you both are, naturally are going to 
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have a lag. Naturally you are going to have funds on hand from 
previous appropriations when you go to Congress. 

In that respect, I recall that I made inquiry of the Corps of Engi- 
neers in Alaska and they said they were still spending money appro- 
priated in 1949, and I think it is natural and normal that building 
organizations such as yours and the ARC are bound to do just that 
if they are going to have an efficient operation. 

Mr. Huston. There has to be a lag during the time your designs are 
made, reviewed. But for some reason or other they want us to try 
to obligate the money during the year for which it was appropriated. 

Mr. Barrierr. Can you do that if you are going to be fair to the 
taxpayer ? 

Mr. Huston. We cannot do it initially; no. It cannot be done. 

I will give anexample. A community is not able to enter into con- 
tracts with architects for design until they have some assurance they 
are going to get an allotment and some assurance as to when they are 
going to get it. 

I will give you another example. We have in Anchorage some addi- 
tions to five schools. They haven’t felt they could enter into architec- 
tural contracts until they actually got the allotments. Those plans 
for those five schools won’t be ready for probably another 8 months, 
and it is very doubtful if I can get the money obligated for that work 
during the fiscal year for which it was appropriated. 

Mr. Bartiettr. Mr. Huston, you said no communities have suffered 
yet. by reason of reduced appropriations, for example, for this fiscal 
year from $10 million to $3 million. I think that is my general under- 
standing likewise. But aren’t many communities going to suffer next 
fiseal year and the following fiscal year by reason of that radical 
reduction ? 

Mr. Huston. They could very well; yes. 

Mr. Bartrtetr. Mr. Huston, when we were at Anchorage some wit- 
ness appeared representing the city, I believe, and suggested that An- 
chorage had been discriminated against in the allocation of the APW 
funds, and submitted a list of Anchorage projects together with com- 
parisons for Ketchikan, Juneau, and Fairbanks. 

If my colleagues agree, I think it would be helpful if you would 
submit a statement on that subject in writing for us and send it at a 
later date. 

(Subsequently Mr. Huston submitted the following statement :) 

UnttTep STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF TERRITORIES, 


ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS, 
Juneau, Alaska, December 7, 1955. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
(Attention of Mr. J. L. Taylor, consultant on Territorial and insular 
affairs. ) 


GENTLEMEN: 1. Reference is made to your letter dated December 2, 1955, re- 
garding statement as to alleged discrimination against Anchorage on allocation of 
Alaska public works funds. 

2. On September 30. 1955, I furnished Mr. Bartlett with a complete list of all 
Alaska public works allotments, including those for fiscal year 1956, and I thought 
that since that list indicates that Anchorage has definitely not been discriminated 
against, the list was sufficient for use of the subcommittee. However, on reading 
the transcript of the hearing on this subject, I find that I have been delinquent 
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in not furnishing a written statement promptly. The following statement is 
therefore submitted : 

In answer to allegations that Anchorage has been discriminated against in 
allocation of Alaska public works funds, examination of the records reveals that 
allotments to the city of Anchorage have totaled $4,591,616.33 on 12 projects, to 
the Anchorage Independent School District $3,812,886.48 on 5 projects, and to 
Alaska Housing Authority $296,650 on 1 project within the Anchorage area, mak- 
ing a total of $8,701,152.81 allotted on 18 projects within the Anchorage area. 
This amount is 16.2 percent of the total allotments made under the entire Alaska 
public works program. 

Comparison of allotments made to date for construction in the principal Alaskan 
areas is shown in the following summary: 





Percent of 
Area Municipal Schools Other Total total allot- 
ments 


DI 5. cnintinrinnbinn eines |$4, 591, 616. 33 |$3, 812, 886. 48 $296, 650 |$8, 701, 152. 81 16. 


9 
Fairbanks.-.............---..-..-| 3,773, 566.97 | 4,073, 450. 20 577, 700 | 8, 424, 716. 27 15.7 
NR A bicentecbge~ ich -angeeie | 2, 190, 289.67 | 2,000, 000.00 |...-..--.-----| 4, 190, 289. 67 | 7.8 
SEE Gestttc-taecalevekenans | 5, 430, 891.85 | 2,853, 000.00 |. _- : 8, 283, 891.85 | 15.4 
Seward...........- Sia cot Senta | 942,216.80 | 660,000.00 |_____ ..---| 1, 602, 216. 80 | 3.0 
alae citaine iiedll | <ccineaieaiamil 1, 125, 968. 75 824, 950 | 1, 950, 918.75 | 3.6 
MOG CLO Ae | 1,554, 100.00 | 1, 616,000.00 |-.-..--.-..-.- | 3, 170, 100. 00 | 5.9 





I have heard comment from city management officials of Anchorage to the 
effect that allotments to that city should more greatly exceed those made to the 
Anchorage Independent School District. This argument is not taken with 
eredence in this office, in consideration of the extremely critical shortage of 
school facilities in the school district as compared to the need for municipal 
utilities projects in the city. Expressions have also been made by the Anchor- 
age officials to the effect that Alaska public works allotments should be made 
in direct proportion to the area populations. This is a wholly selfish view- 
point, inasmuch as the allotments are made by the Congress through the 
Secretary of the Interior on recommendation of the Office of Territories and 
in consideration of many factors, principal of which are the comparative 
need of the assistance and whether the particular project allotments are wholly 
within the word and intent of the Alaska Public Works Act. To date the 
per capita benefit of Alaska public works assistance in towns of less than 
1,000 population is three times greater than that in cities of over 5,000 popula- 
tion, so it is apparent, from the standpoint of per capita benefit, that Alaska 
public works assistance has been allotted inversely proportional to the size of 
population centers. 

JAMES W. Huston, Director. 


Mr. Huston. I shall do that. 

Mr. Barrterr. One final question. What are the administrative 
costs of the APW? How many cents out of every appropriated dollar 
do you spend for administration ? 

Mr. Huston. The money is withheld for administration costs. It 
averages 5 percent. That includes my office, my field personnel, and 
the people in Washington who are working on this. 

Mr. Bartterr. How many do you have in Alaska altogether? 

Mr. Huston. How many people? 

Mr. Bartietr. Yes. 

Mr. Husron. Fifty-three. 

Mr. Bartierr. How many people are employed in Washington? 

Mr. Huston. I understand there are around 13. 

Mr. Bartiterr. Why are so many of the employees of APW in 
Washington, D.C. ? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Barttetr. I have never known from the start of the program 
either. 
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Mr. Huston. I don’t know either. 

Mr. Bartterr. Are you convinced that all of those APW employees 
in Washington, 50 percent of whose salaries are paid by Alaska tax- 
payers, are engaged full time on APW activities? 

Mr. Husron. From my observation they are. When I am back 
there I see them working on APW work. I don’t ask too many 
questions. 

Mr. Barttett. I trust they do throughout the year. I don’t know. 
I make no accusation. 

Dr. Taylor, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Taytor. I was going to ask this of Mr. Dafoe, commissioner of 
education, but I will ask you instead. 

When the request for appropriations was cut from 10 to 3 mil- 
lion, how many school buildings suffered as a result of that cut? 

Mr. Huston. I don’t have that information with me. 

Mr. Taytor. Werethere several? Let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Huston. We will say several were left off the list, but the 
projects which were not put in the 1956 list were put in the 1957 
list. 

Mr. Taytor. Were they put right on top? 

Mr. Huston. Yes. So a delay of 1 year is what it amounted to. 

Mr. Taytor. This is no criticism, because Mr. Dafoe says the 
working relationship between his office and your office has been very 
fine and he has been very pleased with it. But I was curious to 
know how many of those projects suffered from that cut. 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you, Mr. Huston, very much. 

So far as my list shows, that concludes the Federal witnesses, and 
now we turn at long last to those representing the Territory of 
Alaska, with Mr. Al Anderson, general manager of the Alaska 
Resources Development Board as the first witness. 

Identify yourself for the record, Mr. Anderson. 


STATEMENT OF AL ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ALASKA 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT BOARD, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Anpverson. My name is Al Anderson. I am the executive di- 
rector of the Alaska Resources Development Board, which is an 

agency of the Territorial government. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you “have a written statement, Mr. Anderson? 

Mr. Anperson. I do, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you care to read it or present it and comment 
on it verbally? Is it long? 

Mr. Anerson. It is long, sir, so that I should like to present orally 
the first 6 pages of the written ‘statement, enumerate about 10 things 
that are particularly interesting and discuss them at the pleasure of 
the committee. 

Mr. Bartietr. We shall be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Anpverson. I should like to make a general statement to the 
committee on various phases of Alaska devi elopment, the problems 
which hinder this development, and steps which Congress should take 
to eliminate or ease obstacles to development. 

I know that the committee now has some idea of the tremendous 
size of this Territory—that it contains 586,400 square miles and that 
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its land area is 571,000 square miles or approximately 365 million 
acres. Alaska is one-fifth the size of the United States, has twice 
the land area of the State of Texas and probably 10 times as many 
problems. ; . 

Alaska’s civilian population amounted to about 160,000 persons in 
1954 and of these, about 30,000 were Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts. 
These 160,000 people produced approximately $117 million worth of 
materials from the natural resources of Alaska. This production is 
measured by the fishing industry whose products were valued at 
$77,879,446 in 1954, a mining industry producing $24,328,000, raw 
furs valued at $1,440,706—exclusive of fur seals—timber products 
valued at $10,158,830, and agriculture products valued at $2,877,925. 

Alaskans’ principal source of income is derived from the produc- 
tion of these natural resources, from military construction payrolls, 
Federal Government workers who number approximately 15,000, and 
from sales and service industries supporting both Government activi- 
ties and private industrial development. 

The total estimated labor force in Alaska for 1954 in all categories 
amounts to approximately 56,500—calculated on basis of school-tax 
returns. These workers contributed approximately $15 million per 
year toward the support of Territorial government and an additional 
$47 million in income taxes to the Treasury of the United States. 
This last figure includes only those income taxes which were filed 
from the Territory of Alaska and does not include those wage earners 
who worked only a portion of the year in the Territory and filed their 
returns elsewhere. This agency estimates that the total income taxes 
paid by Alaska workers of all classes to the Federal Government 
amounts to approximately $75 million per year. This indicates that 
the people of Alaska contribute at least $90 million a year toward 
the support of Federal and Territorial governments, and includes 
the amounts paid for a host of Federal excise taxes. 

Mr. Barrierr. Will you permit an interruption there ? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bartterr. Would that include companies such as the United 
States Smelting, Refining & Mining Co., which derives income from 
gold-mining operations at Fairbanks and Nome and make their returns 
elsewhere ? 

Mr. Anperson. No, sir. 

Mr. Barrterr. Exclusive of such companies you count the income 
tax paid as $75 million ? 

Mr. Anperson. $75 million; that is correct. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Anperson. This indicates that the people of Alaska contribute 
at least $90 million a year toward the support of Federal and Terri- 
torial governments, exclusive of the amounts paid for a host of Fed- 
eral excise taxes. 

The latest information this office has indicates that about 32,000 
Alaskans are covered by employment security laws. Of these 32,000 
28.2 percent are employed in the construction industry ; 5.3 percent in 
mining; 17 percent in manufacturing; 14.3 percent in transportation, 
communications and utilities; 33.3 percent in retail, wholesale and 
service industries; and all others, 1.9 percent. These 32,000 workers 
are exclusive of those employed by Federal, Territorial, and local 
governments, as well as those employed in the fishing industry. 
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Until recently only about half of the total workers in Alaska were 
in covered employment. A new law permitting Federal workers to 
participate in employment security programs has materially altered 
this percentage. 

Nearly all classes of Alaska workers in the industrial fields are 
subject to seasonal employment, and the best information we have 
indicates that about 50 percent of Alaska’s total labor force is employed 
on a seasonal basis. While we have no accurate way of knowing how 
many of these seasonal workers leave the Territory each year, we do 
know that movement to and from Alaska is tremendous. Each year 
about 125,000 people enter Alaska from the United States and an 
equal number leave the Territory. 

Part of this migration is accounted for by frequent business trips 
of various Alaskans to the outside, part by a growing tourist industry, 
and part by seasonal workers coming to Alaska each spring and 
leaving in the late fall and early winter when jobs are scarce. 

The greatest problem of the Territory is to provide year-round 
employment for the Territory’s workers. The mining, fishing, and 
construction industries are all seasonal and about the only year-round 
employment is offered in the sales and service industries , transporta- 
tion, employment by various Government agencies, and the newly 
established pulp mill. 

The raw materials which should be able to provide full-time em- 
ployment to all of Alaska are abundant in this Territory. These raw 
materials consist of the forests of southeastern Alaska which are 
capable of sustaining a cut of 14 billion feet of merchantable timber 
on a sustained yield basis in perpetuity, abundant water power 
including two of the best sites on the North American continent, a 
mineralized zone which extends from Ketchikan to the Arctic, coal 
reserves in the rail-belt area in excess of 8 billion tons, areas which 
have bright petroleum prospects extending from the Yakataga-Katalla 
area to the base of the Alaska Peninsula, equally promising areas in 
the Kateel River district, and coupled with a seasonal fishing industry 
which at its peak employed about 25,000 persons each year and whose 
production was valued at more than $100 million during peak years. 

These are the raw materials upon which a relatively new Territory 
with a sparse population must develop a prosperous community. 

With the establishment of Alaska’s first pulp mill at Ketchikan 
which involved a capital expenditure of more than $5214 million and 
provides employment for more than 800 persons on a year-round basis, 
new and intense interest has been focused on the forests of southeast- 
ern Alaska. With world demands for cellulose increasing by leaps 
and bounds, southeastern Alaska’s forests are taking on a new impor- 
tance to the commerce of the United States. Asa result of this grow- 
ing import pace and its own diligent efforts, the Forest Service has been 
able to sell 314 billion feet of timber in the W rangell area for the es- 

tablishment if an integrated forest enterprise which includes a saw- 
mill studding mill, plywood sheathing plant, and an 80-ton pulp mill. 
Only recently Georgia-Pacific Plyw ood Cor p. was the successful bidder 
on 71% billion feet of timber in the Juneau area. This company is 
considering the building of a newsprint plant in the Juneau area with 
an initial capacity of 500 tons per day and an eventual capacity of 700 
tons per day. This plant will provide employment for about 1,000 
persons on a permanent basis. The Forest Service is about to adver- 
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tise an additional 51 billion feet of merchantable timber in the Sitka 
area to supply the needs of a 300-ton pulp mill whose estimated cost 
will be $50 million and which will provide employment for about 700 
ersons. 

; In addition to these four major enterprises, subsidiary industries in 
conjunction with the pulp mills will certainly be established. Interest 
is already being expressed by many stateside companies in the possi- 
bilities of supplemental forest industries. 

Congress itself, through wise legislation, has provided the greatest 
incentive to Alaska’s potential petroleum industry by the enactment 
of Public Law 561. is law provides that petroleum companies may 
secure up to 200,000 acres for exploratory purposes and may lease up to 
100,000 acres. This means that petroleum companies now have room 
to operate in this vast Territory and to carry out the kind of explora- 
tory and development programs which are necessary to create an oil 
inieainnt 

The executive branch of the Federal Government has also been help- 
ful in this program by releasing substantial areas on the Alaska Penin- 
sula from the reserve status so that this area is now being explored. 

Alaska’s mining industry, traditionally based on gold and coal. has 
had “a shot in the arm” by the discovery of radioactive materials in 
Kendrick Bay on the southern tip of Prince of Wales Island, by prom- 
ising uranium indications at William Henry Bay north of Juneau, and 
some similarly interesting discoveries in the Seward Peninsula near 
Nome. 

What amounts to a world shortage of copper and the consequent rise 
in its price to about 43 cents per pound, has doubled the value of 
Alaska’s potential copper deposits and large mining companies from 
all parts of the United States are taking a new look at Alaska to see 
if its known copper deposits are workable. This fact is also encour- 
aging them to send their engineers into the field in search of new de- 
posits. 

Large steel companies have been taking a second look at the iron 
deposits of southeastern Alaska on Prince of Wales Island, Port 
Snettisham, and Cleveland Peninsula. One large Canadian mining 
company, a subsidiary of Ventures, Ltd., has already acquired leases 
on a huge magnetite deposit near Haines, Alaska, which was first 
viewed by Secretary Seward in the 1860's. 

In addition to radioactive minerals, copper and iron, the Territory 
is now producing chrome on the Kenai Peninsula, mercury in the 
Kuskokwim River Valley, and tin on the Seward Peninsula. 

With accelerating demands for energy in the United States and 
particularly the Pacific Northwest, industry is beginning to reap- 
— the waterpower potential of the Territory. We know that the 

Yukon River at Rampart is capable of generating more than a million 
kilowatts of firm power and that the headwaters of the Yukon could 
be diverted in the Whitehorse area through a series of lakes to the 
Alaska side by an installation near Skagway capable of furnishing 
more than a million kilowatts of firm power at a cost of 3 mills or 
less. The Copper River, with its outlet at Cordova, Alaska, is also 
capable of furnishing about a million kilowatts of firm power, and 
the Susitna River which drains into Cook Inlet near Anchorage is 
capable of generating 500 million kilowatts of firm power at a cost 
of 7 to 10 mills. Many smaller sites on the Kenai Peninsula, as well 
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as southeastern Alaska, all lend themselves to hydroelectrical develop- 
ment. 

With all of these resources, one of the tragedies of Alaska lies in 
the fact that more than 99 percent of Alaska’s lands are held in Fed- 
eral ownership—that of the 375 million acres of Alaska about 97 mil- 
lion acres of these Federal lands are tied up in various types of reserves 
and the Territory cannot get title to essential parts of Alaska’s vast 
coastline for the establishment of industry. 

As long as the control and management of Alaska’s lands and its 
30,000 miles of seacoast are handled by Washington under archaic 
laws which were promulgated more than 60 years ago for the West, 
development of the Territory must be geared to the speed of Wash- 
ington officialdom. 

As an illustraton of this speed, I should like to point out to the 
committee that patent to two pieces of land was granted to local 
applicants last week—17 and 18 years after the initial applications 
for patent was made. The attorney who handled this case informed 
us that he was 30 years old when he made the initial applications, that 
no adverse claims were filed, that all documents were in order and that 
he is now 47 years old. 

There must be a change in the attitude of both the executive and 
legislative branches of our Government in its thinking about Alaska. 
Alaska is so huge that its lands cannot be parceled out in minuscule 
quantities. The 160-acre thinking in Washington must be changed 
and the realization should be brought home that small parcels of land 
which are extremely difficult to acquire will not fit in with the size 
of one of the largest undeveloped areas on the continent. 

In atttempting to work out an integrated development plan for 
Alaska, Alaskans have felt that its land laws must be changed, that 
ee must be made for the control of its shore lands, that those 

ands now tied up on Government reservations must be released, that 
adequate engineering and geological studies must be made to ascertain 
the extent of its mineral wealth, that its rivers and harbors must be 
improved, and that some control of its fish and game must be vested in 
the Territory. 

Both Congress and the executive branch of our Government can 
take action which will remove many of the obstacles to development. 
I wish to discuss and summarize briefly some of the steps. which Con- 
gress might take to assist us in the fields of minerals, lands, transpor- 
tation, hydroelectric power, fisheries, agriculture, and rivers and 
harbors. 

We have eight general subjects which we are specifically interested 
in, ladies and gentlemen. That includes minerals, lands, transporta- 
tion, hydroelectric power, fisheries, rivers and habors, forests, and 
Alaska public works. 

I know that our time is limited and I will be as brief as I can. 
Some of the subjects have been discussed in other areas, so I will 
omit them. 

First, on minerals, the Territory feels that it is imperative that 
Public Land Order 82 establishing the oil and gas reserves next to 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 should be vacated; implementing 
legislation should be made so that the Territory would get title to 
sections 16 and 36 for school purposes. 
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Mr. Cuenoweru. I wonder if you would point out on the map 
what region you are talking about. 

Mr. Anperson. The naval petroleum reserve is roughly here [indi- 
cating], and the Department of the Interior under Public Land Order 
82 reserves the land on both sides of it. The total reservation made 
was 48 million acres, as I recall. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Thank you. 

Mr. Sisk. May I ask a question, Mr. Anderson, at this point for 
clarification? Did I understand you to state your position is that 
both those reservations should be abandoned in favor of the Territory, 
that it should be turned back to the Territory / 

Mr. Anprerson. No. The recommendation that I made was that 
those lands be released to public entry and that implementing legis- 
lation be designed when they are released so that the Territory would 
get title to sections 16 and 36 in place for schools. 

Mr. Sisk. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. One further question. By “those lands” you do not 
mean the area now included within Navy Petroleum Reserve No. 4? 

Mr. Anperson. We would like and feel that Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve No. 4 should also be released. It is setting up there in a vacuum 
at the present time. 

Delegate Bartlett has introduced the bill—there was apparently 
a congressional oversight in extending the mineral leasing laws to 
Alaska so that Alaska coal leases operate under the 1914 statute 
instead of the 1920 statute. Asa result of that the Territory of Alaska 
gets no share of the revenues from coal leases in effect in the Terri- 
tory. We do get 3714 percent of the revenues acquired from oil and 
gas leases. We get 25 plus 10 from Forest Service receipts. We get 
a similar allowance from power site reserves. But from coal leases 
we get nothing. I think it was an oversight. I think the least Con- 
gress could do would be to give us 3714 percent and, as a matter of 
fact, what they should do and as is provided in Delegate Bartlett’s 
bill is that 5214 percent would go to the Territory, 3714 percent would 
be set aside for reclamation purposes to be utilized by the State. 

For some unknown reason again the Coal Leasing Act provides 
that Alaskans may acquire up to 2,560 acres. In the States it is 
5,000. I think that must have been an oversight. It certainly should 
be corrected. There are many areas where mining companies need 
5,000 acres in order to develop a coal mining enterprise, and it is 
particularly true of the Arctic. 

The Territory feels that it should have control of its tidelands. 
They extend some 30,000—our coast, including islands, bays and in- 
lets, is about 30,000 miles in length. They now exist in a sort of 
no-man’s land. They are held in trust for the future state of Alaska. 
No one can get title to them without special congressional action. It 
is true that in one case the Congress acted promptly in instructing 
the Secretary of the Interior to make available to Pacific Northern 
Timber Co. lands to establish a sawmill enterprise in the Wrangell 
area. It seems to me ridiculous to put the Territory in the position 
of having to request permission from Congress to get sites to build 
a new industry which the Territory needs so badly. 

As new industries do come into Alaska—and we are convinced that 
they will—many of their facilities need to be built on tidelands just 
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by the very nature of the country. Half of our coastal cities are 
built on tidelands at the present time. The city municipal building 
in Juneau is located on the tideflats. Title should be vested in the 
Territory so that the Territory could dispose of those lands by lease 
or by sale. 

The territorial department of lands could work out arrangements 
with individual communities for the granting and nominal sale of 
those lands, say, for a dollar, and for the other lands, why, they could 
sell or lease, and it would be a fine source of revenue to a country 
which needs those revenues very badly. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Anderson, on that point. My bill to convey 
tidelands provides only for the leasing privilege. You would recom- 
mend it be enlarged to include the privilege of sale? 

Mr. Anperson. I think lease and sale, Bob. I know that some of 
the States only lease it, but I think actually it would be better to lease 
and sell. 

Mr. Bartterr. You are not fearful that in your anxiety to establish 
an industrial establishment early legislators might do that which 
would prove harmful to future generations? 

Mr. Anperson. No, I don’t think so. I have got confidence in our 
legislature. They have got to legislate all the time for the future even 
as Congress does. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. Your remark would also go to the last 
legislature. [Laughter.] 

“Mr. Curnowern. We appreciate that expression of confidence in 
Congress, too. 

Mr. Anverson. Very seriously, Bob, we entrust our fates and our 
lives and our methods of living to our Members of Congress and to 
our own Territorial legislature, -and over the years I think all agree it 
has worked out pretty well. 

Mr. Bartterr. The question I put to you is a most serious one. I 
have been troubled by that particular feature. 

Mr. Anverson. This*Territory at the present time is covered by 
about 97 million acres of our I: inds which we feel belong to the people 
of Alaska which are tied up in reservations of various kinds. We 
feel that many of them are not necessary, and we hope that the com- 
mittee will exercise its influence to get those lands restored to public 
entry as speedily as possible so that those lands can be used—so that 
the opportunity to use them at least would be available to the citizens 
of Alaska. 

Mr. Barttert. In that connection, would you care at a later date 
to make specific recommendations to the committee? 

Mr. Anperson. I would be happy to. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you. 

Mr. Anperson. One has already been made. 

Mr. Barrterr. Which would release almost half of the land that 
is now reserved ? 

Mr. Anverson. Forty-eight million acres in that one group. 

The Commissioner of Lands will discuss lands in more detail, but 
IT do want to bring up the question of a birch-timber cruise on the 
birch stands in the rail-belt area. One of the finest stands of birch 
left in the country sets idle. One of the reasons it sets idle is that 
we have no information on it. 
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The Bureau of Land Management has had control over that resource 
for a great number of years, and we have never had the kind of data 
that is needed in order to sell it. The Bureau of Land Management 
says the reason for that is that they have not had the money to conduct 
their affairs in Alaska. Their forester assures me it would take 
$20,000 to do the job. That timber cruise has never been completed. 
They are working on a preliminary reconnaissance basis this year, 
but we still don’t have the kind of information that we need on it. 

I wanted to touch on transportation, funds for the Alaska road 
program. Mr. Chenoweth complimented Mr. Ghiglione on the fine 
job the Alaska Road Commission is doing. They are doing a fine 
job. They are doing a wonderful job with the amounts of money 
that they have had in order to work. But you should take into con- 
sideration that Alaska today has about 4,000 miles of roads in all 
areas of Alaska including the national forests. Alaska became a 
Territory in 1912. That means we have had about 80 miles of road 
per year. That doesn’t seem like a very impressive record to me, 
and it is certainly not the kind of a roadbuilding program that will 
—— this great land—80 miles a year. That is what has been 

uit 
‘I would also like to bring out some facts concerning hydroelectric 
power to the committee. 

Mr. Sisk had asked what the position of the United States was with 
reference to negotiation with Canada. I agree with him that the 
United States is clearly behind the eight ball insofar as information 
on the Rampart site is concerned. We don’t have the kind of infor- 
mation that we need. If our International Commission were to meet 
with the Canadians and we were to sit down and talk facts with them, 
we just don’t have the information. A recording station at Rampart 
or Eagle is a must. 

The Taiya project is of the greatest interest to us. It would develop 
over a million kilowatts of firm power at a cost of 3 mills or less, 
and the most intriguing thing about it is that we do know where the 
money would come from to build that project. One of the largest 
aluminum companies, the Aluminum Company of America, has 
expressed its willingness to go ahead and develop that project. That 
project is in close conflict with the proposed development at the head- 
waters of the Yukon through Lake Atlin and Lake Sloko. The 
Canadians have maintained steadfastly that is a unilateral matter, 
that the downstream owners, which in this case happen to be Alaskans, 
have no rights. 

We maintain that this is not a unilateral matter, that what they 
do at Sloko and Atlin will adversely affect potential developments 
at Rampart. We do not know what it would do to the Taku. We 
also know, however, that they must get permission from the United 
States Government to get access for the utilization of that power 
resource. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Has there ever been any talk of a compact or 
negotiations of any kind between Alaska and Canada for the use of 
that water? 

Mr. Anverson. There has been, sir, and at one time the two govern- 
ments, Canada and the United States, started to make a joint study. 
For some reason or other which has never been clearly publicized, 
the Canadians decided to sever that connection. So the project stopped 
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at that time, although frequent and constant attempts have been made 
to discuss water and road problems with the Canadians and efforts 
have been made to get some kind of a commission for joint studies, 
so that these problems could be worked out. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. This water rises in Canada? 

Mr. Anperson. At the Taiya site, the water is in the Yukon Terri- 
tory, and it was proposed to build a hydroelectric dam near White- 
horse to reverse the flow of the Yukon and drop it into Taiya Inlet 
near Skagway, and there is a drop there of approximately 2,000 feet. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. If Canada wants to use the water that rises in 
Canada, there is nothing we can do to prevent them using it, is there? 

Mr. Anpverson. I think there is, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is it? 

Mr. Anperson. I believe they must give some consideration to the 
rights of the downstream owners. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. Why do they have to? 

Mr. ANpERsSON. Because those lands belong to us. The doctrine of 
riparian rights should, and I believe does, stipulate that the upstream 
owner may not do things without consultation which would injure the 
fellow downstream. 

Mr. Cuenowern. The riparian doctrine is that the upstream user 
can use all of the water he can beneficially ; is it not? 

Mr. Anpverson. I don’t think so, not without consultation with the 
downstream owners. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I never heard of that consultation before. 

Mr. Barttett. Is it not true that the treaty written about 1870 
covered in a general way this very subject? 

Mr. Anperson. Yes, there is a treaty. As a matter of fact, there 
have been several of them, including the treaty of 1911. There have 
been a whole series of them which dealt with this problem, and I 
believe the treaty of 1872 dealt with it specifically. 

Mr. Barrterr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is there anything in the way of a treaty that 
protects you from the Canadians in the use of this water? 

Mr. Anperson. I believe that the treaty of 1872 stipulates 

Mr. Cuenowetu. But you are not sure of that? 

Mr. Anverson. No, I am not, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It has never been interpreted? Does it specifi- 
cally mention water ? 

Mr. Bartrietr. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. CHEeNoweETu. Yes. 

Mr. Barttett. Is it true that the treaty does cover at least in a gen- 
eral way this subject? 


Mr. Anperson. Yes. 
Mr. Barrett. It is true it has been interpreted to the point where 


the State Department believes it does and has initiated conversations 
with the Canadian Government based on the treaty in respect to the 
given situation. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I was going to say, in the absence of some such 
treaty you certainly haven’t any protection that I can see. I don’t 
see how you can criticize the Canadians for using this water in any 
way they want to. It is their water. Unless you have some treaty, 
they are not going to consider the lower stream users. 
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Mr. Anperson. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. It is purely an international matter ? 

Mr. Anperson. It is purely an international matter. That is cor- 
rect, sir. But I think that our State Department feels, and I think 
that most of us agree, that some protection must be afforded to the 
downstream owners. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. As a matter of right it should be, but I just 
wondered if it actualy exists. That is my only question. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth, they may have an ace in the 
hole, but we may have a king in the hole because we have the land 
outlet the Canadians will have to use. 

Have you finished that particular subject yet ? 

Mr. Anperson. Shortly. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will now recess and you return when the com- 
mittee reconvenes at 1:30 o’clock. 

(The balance of the statement submitted by Mr. Anderson follows :) 


OUTLINE OF Topics To BE DiIscussED BY ALASKA RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
BeEroreE O’BRIEN COMMITTEE 

































I. Minerals 
(a) Release of PLO 82 with implementing legislation providing that 
sections 16 and 36 go to the territory 

(b) Revenues from coal leases 
(c) Changes in coal acreage limitations 
(d) Modification of assessment work law 
(e) Tin 
(f) Chrome 
(g) Accelerated mineral surveys by USGS and Bureau of Mines 
(h) Mining tax incentive program 

II. Lands 
(a) Territorial title to tidelands 
(6) Immediate grants of Federal lands to Alaska 
(c) Restoration of lands to public domain 
(d@) School lands 
(e) Birch timber cruise 

III. Transportation 
(a) Funds for Alaska road program 
(b) Federal Highway Act 
(c} Transcontinental freight rates 
(d) Access to States via Canada 

IV. Hydroelectric power 

V. Fisheries 
(a) Territorial control of fisheries 
(bo) Continued funds for North Pacific research 

VI. Rivers an dharbors 

VII. Forests 

VIII. Alaska public works 


I. MINERALS 


(a) Release of PLO 82 with implementing legislation providing that sections 16 
and 36 go to the Territory 


In 1943, as a wartime measure, some 48 million acres of land in Arctic Alaska 
were Withdrawn from public entry—part of it by the Department of the Navy 
to establish Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4 and the remainder by the Secretary 
of the Interior under Public Land Order 82. 

The Navy conducted extensive petroleum investigations in this area with 
the assistance of the United States Geological Survey and a natural gas field in 
the Gubik area was discovered after test wells had been put down. The United 
States Geological Survey estimates that sufficient natural gas is available in the 
Gubik field to supply the industrial needs of Fairbanks and the Railbelt area 
for the next 50 years. In addition to the gas discovery at Gubik, petroleum was 
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found in attractive quantities at Umiat. Both the natural gas and petroleum 
are securely locked up under provisions of the order creating the reservations. 

We urge the committee to insist that the Secretary of the Interior make this 
land available for public entry so that private capital may have a chance to 
investigate and develop the Gubik and Umiat fields. Implementing legislation 
should be designed so that school sections 16 and 36 in place would belong to the 
Territory. In this way, the people of Alaska will have an opportunity to be 
relieved of some of the heavy costs of operating its schools. 


(b) Revenue from coal leases 


For some unknown reason coal leases in Alaska operate under the General 
Leasing Act of October 20, 1914 (38 Stat. 741-48 U. S. C. 484) and the amend- 
ments to it while oil and gas leases operate under the provisions of the General 
Leasing Act of 1920 (41 Stat. 4837 U. S. C. see. 191). Under provisions of this 
latter act, the Territory receives 37144 percent of all proceeds derived from oil 
and gas leases operative in the Territory. 

Under provisions of the act of 1914, which is the controlling legislation on coal, 
the Territory receives no revenue whatsoever. It appears to us that inclusion 
of coal leases under the act of 1914 was an oversight on the part of Congress 
and that Congress probably did not intend to deprive the Territory of its share 
of revenues from coal leases. 

This is a matter which Congress could correct and one which would certainly 
have the approval of the executive branch of the Government. In correcting this 
oversight, the least that Congress could do would be to make coal leases in 
Alaska subject to provisions of the 1920 statute instead of the 1914 act. 

Delegate Bartlett has proposed legislation which goes further than this and 
provides that Alaska should receive an amount from its coal, oil, and gas leases 
equal to the amount now given the 48 States. We urge members of this com- 
mittee and their colleagues to take steps which would correct the present 
injustices. 


(c) Changes in coal acreage limitations 


Congress has also placed restrictive limitations on the size of coal leases in 
Alaska, again for reasons which are not clear to us. Under provisions of law 
applicable to the States, individual lease holders may operate coal leases up to 
5,120 acres and Alaska lease holders are limited to 2,560 acres. Again, this 
discrimination works to the marked detriment of the Territory. 


(d) Modification of assessment work law 


This committee and Members of Congress are to be congratulated on the pas- 
sage of Public Law 167 which defines and limits the use to which mining claims 
may be put. In addition to this legislation, the Territory desperately needs a 
change in the assessment work law which would require mining claimants to 
file an affidavit of annual labor. At the present time claim holders are not 
required to file such affidavits and mining companies examining records in the 
various recording districts have no way of knowing whether lands are open 
to mining location or not. 

(e) Tin 

Legislation is now pending in Congress which would provide for a guaranteed 
price for Alaska produced tin of $1.25 and $1.30 per pound. This legislation 
is desperately needed. 

Alaska’s potential tin producers need some assurances of a set price for this 
product—a price which would enable Alaska mines to continue operation and 
do necessary exploration work. The only tin producing mine in Alaska has 
already been caught in this fluctuating price squeeze and has been compelled to 
terminate its operations temporarily at least. 

There are other tin mines in Alaska, particularly in the Seward Peninsula, 
which could and would operate if they were assured of a reasonable price for 
their product. Such legislation would not place an undue burden on the taxpayers 
and would, in fact, cost the people of the United States nothing if it is deter- 
mined that Alaska mines cannot operate at $1.25 and $1.30 per pound. We 
believe that they can operate at this price. The legislation proposed would not 
only insure the operation of Alaska’s placer tin mines but would also lead the way 
to additional capital investments in the Seward Peninsula which needs year- 
round payrolls desperately. 
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(f) Chrome 


Alaska’s Kenai Peninsula has some promising deposits of chrome which are now 
being worked, but the Executive veto of the strategic metals stockpiling bill has 
placed these Alaska operations in the “bite of the line.” Legislation should be 
adopted to provide the chrome producers of Alaska and the United States with a 
fixed market and a guaranteed price. 


(9) Accelerated mineral surveys by USGS and Bureau of Mines 


Both the United States Geological Survey and the United States Bureau of 
Mines have been and are conducting extensive mineral exploration programs in 
the Territory. Because of the necessities of war years, most of the attention 
of the USGS was devoted to its petroleum exploration program in the Arctic 
and its mineral program suffered extensively because of this fact. 

The Bureau of Mines was required to devote most of its attention to coal and 
nonmetallics in the Railbelt and was unable to carry extensive programs in other 
areas. It appears to us that provisions must be made so that both the Geological 
Survey and the Bureau of Mines can carry out a program of accelerated mineral 
surveys in those areas in Alaska which best lend themselves to development. 

This is particularly true of the Copper River area. It is our understanding 
that the USGS had been compelled to wait for aerial photographs of the Copper 
River area from the Air Force before they could continue their work in this 
district. This entire area should be surveyed as a unit so that mining people will 
have at least some of the information that is needed in order to carry out an 
intelligent exploratory and development program. 

(h) Mining tax incentive program 

Alaskans are impressed by the mining activities which are going on directly 
across our border in British Columbia and the Yukon Territory. We are particu- 
larly impressed because of the fact that many of the dollars going into this pro- 
gram are American dollars. The reason that American dollars go to Canada is 
not based on the fact that Canadian mineral prospects are brighter than our own, 

One of the principal reasons why American capital has been moving into 
Canadian mining enterprises is that the Canadian Government grants a 3-year 
tax exemption during the initial operating period of each mine. We must empha- 
size as forcefully as possible that mines do not become revenue producers with 
the first car of ore. Canadian lawmakers understand this and in order to encour- 
age the development of their own mineral resources they provide a 3-year period 
in which no income taxes are required. This gives Canadian mining companies 
an opportunity to get on their feet. 

The Western States have long advocated such legislation for the United States, 
and Alaska joins them in requesting that the mining industry be given a break 
so that the Territory’s potential producers might become active mining companies. 
Our geologists know that the mineral resources of this North country do not stop 
at the Canadian border. In order to overcome some of the handicaps faced by 
the Alaska mining industry, the Federal Government should establish a tax- 
incentive program—even as the Territory does—a program similar to the one 
that is working so successfully in Canada. 


II. LANDS 
(a) Territorial title to tidelands 


Under provisions of law, the 48 States have title to their tidelands which 
extend to the 3-mile limit. Several bills have been introduced in Congress which 
would give the Territory some kind of title to its own tidelands. These coastal 
lands of Alaska—including islands, bays, and inlets—are more than 30,000 miles 
in length. 

Delegate Bartlett has introduced legislation which would give the Territory 
the right to lease its tidelands. The Territory, as a matter of right, should not 
only have title to its tidelands but should also have the authority to dispose of 
these lands either by sale or lease. F 

It appears to us that the least Congress could do would be to give the Territory 
title to those lands between low and high tide. Alaska is now in the ridiculous 
position of being compelled to go before Congress in order to secure title to 
lands upon which a new industry might wish to construct its facilities. In one 
case Congress did act promptly upon the request of Pacific Northern Timber Co. 
to secure title to certain properties near Wrangell, Alaska, but we have no 
assurance that this will always be the case. With new industrial developments 
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in the offing, Alaska cannot afford to wait for Congress to take action on individ- 
ual applications. Substantial portions of the towns of coastal Alaska are built 
on tide flats. This includes our own municipal building and much of the property 
in Juneau. 

At the present time, these lands are held in trust for the future State of Alaska 
and they exist in no man’s land where it is impossible to secure title without 
congressional action. The Territory should be permitted to sell or lease these 
lands. The Territorial Department of Lands would be able to work out satis- 
factory arrangements with each municipal government so that municipal and 
private properties now located on tidelands could be transferred to present oc- 
cupants in an orderly fashion which would also protect the interest of upland 
owners. Lands outside of the towns could be disposed of by the Territorial 
Department of Lands without Alaskans being compelled to go to Washington. 

The fact that the Territory has no ownership of tidelands is seriously hamper- 
ing the exploratory program of one of the major oil companies interested in 
Alaska. Therefore, Congress should take immediate steps to transfer owner- 
ship of the tidelands of Alaska to the Territory regardless of whether it be- 
comes a State or not. 


(bo) Immediate grants of Federal lands to Alaska 


All of the statehood bills provide for substantial grants of federally owned lands 
to the Territory. If Congress is willing to grant these lands to the State of 
Alaska, it should also be willing to make substantial grants to the Territory of 
Alaska so that it would be possible for the Territory to make lands available 
for industrial develoment. This would create new sources of revenue for the 
Territory so that it would be in a better position to assume the obligations of 
statehood. 


(c) Restoration of lands to public domain 

We have previously pointed out that some 97 million acres of federally owned 
land have been withdrawn from all types of appropriation so that it is impossible 
for the citizens of Alaska to use these lands for any purpose. 

While steps have been taken by the Department of the Interior to restore 
some of these lands to public domain, every effort should be made to see that 
the Department of the Interior, the military, and others restore those lands to 
public entry immediately which are not needed for other legitimate purposes. 


(ad) School lands 

It has been estimated that about four one-thousandths of the Territory has 
been covered by rectangular surveys. Failure of the Federal Government to 
provide adequate land surveys has deprived the Territorial school system of 
a lucrative source of revenue which is open to most of the 48 States. 

Under provisions of law, sections 16 and 36 in each township are set aside 
so that revenues derived from these sections may be used for school purposes. 
Because of lack of rectangular surveys, the Territory’s schools are deprived 
of thousands of dollars of revenue each year. Even those sections which are 
available to the Territory are so hemmed in by restrictions that it is impossible 
for the Territory to lease these lands to those who might wish to use them. 

At the present time, the Territory may lease school lands for a period of 
10 years only. Legislation has been introduced in Congress which would permit 
the Territory to lease school lands for 55 years. This seems to us an intelligent 
provision which should be immediately enacted so that the Territory’s school 
system could realize some revenue from these lands. Without such a provision 
the Territory will get little or no use from its school sections. 

(e) Birch timber cruise 

The forests of interior Alaska have been under the control of the Bureau of 
Land Management for more than 30 years. Appropriations for the control 
and management of these forest lands have been so minute that the Forestry 
Division of the Bureau of Land Management has been able to do little with 
them. 

Some of the most valuable of these lands are covered with fine stands of 
Alaska white birch in the rail-belt area near Anchorage. During the entire 
history of the management of the Talkeetna and Knik birch stands, no adequate 
inventory and timber cruise has ever been made. Not until this year have 
the foresters of BLM been able to make even a preliminary reconnaissance 
timber cruise of the Talkeetna and Knik birch stands. These foresters inform 
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us that it would take $20,000 to do a complete job—$20,000 which has never 
been made available. 

In order to develop the rail-belt birch stands, the basic information on the 
character, extent, and volume of these stands must be placed in the hands of 
appropriate people so that this resource can be developed. Surely the Federal 
Government can expend sufficient money to get this necessary job done. A part 
of the money thus appropriated will return to the Federal Treasury in the form 
of timber receipts. 

III. TRANSPORTATION 


(a) Funds for Alaska road program 


In this vast land, 99 percent of which is owned by the Federal Government, 
the United States has seen fit to construct approximately 3,700 miles of various 
types of roads plus an additional 300 miles of roads in the national forests. 

Until 1935 Alaska’s roadbuilding program was handled by the Army engineers. 
Since that time most of this responsibility has been delegated to the Alaska Road 
Commission. For the 11 fiscal years, 1934-44, Congress appropriated about 
$1314 million for the construction and maintenance of roads in Alaska. Appro- 
priations customarily ranged from about $114 million to $2% million until the 
war years. Then for the years 1947 and 1948 Congress made available approxi- 
mately $4 million per year. 

With emphasis being placed upon the defense of Alaska and its strategic 
position in relation to the United States, the Army itself took a renewed interest 
in the Territory and through its active support the Alaska Road Commission was 
able to secure substantial appropriations for the construction of through high- 
ways which were primarily military in character. During the Korean crisis 
and the period following it, congressional appropriations ranged from $15 to 
$30 million for an Alaska roadbuilding program. During this period Alaska 
received most of its paved highways. With the ending of the Korean crisis, 
Alaska’s road funds dropped down to a little over $6 million per year for new 
construction and approximately $314 million per year for maintenance . 

During the period from fiscal 1946 through fiscal 1955, the Bureau of Public 
Roads spent $37,711,943 for the construction and maintenance of roads within 
the national forests under the Forest Highway Act. 

These figures indicate the not too impressive total of about 4,000 miles of roads 
constructed in this Territory in about 100 years. In other words, the United 
States has seen fit to build a little more than 40 miles of road per year since the 
Territory was acquired from Russia, or about 80 miles of road per year since we 
received Territorial status. 

We believe that this fact alone demonstrates that the Federal Government 
has not carried out its responsibilities to the Territory of Alaska. We think that 
members of the committee will surely appreciate that this land cannot develop 
unless this program is accelerated. The Territory has also been negligent in 
bearing its share of the roadbuilding program but has finally assumed its respon- 
sibilities by levying a gas tax of 5 cents per gallon. This should bring Territorial 
revenues for roadbuilding purposes to approximately $214 million per year. 

Under present circumstances, this is about the maximum that the Territory can 
hope to collect from its highway users without forcing undue hardships upon 
them. 


(b) Federal Highway Act 


Under amendments to the Federal Highway Act adopted by Congress in 1954, 
road appropriations for the 48 States and the Territory of Hawaii were almost 
doubled, but Congress did not see fit to extend these same benefits to the Terri- 
tory of Alaska. 

Under original provisions of the Federal Highway Act, a formula was set up 
whereby the 48 States as a matter of right receive appropriations for the construe- 
tion of their roads on the basis of a formula involving population, miles of rural 
postal roads, and the area of the States, adjusted to the ratio of unappropriated 
and unreserved lands to the total area of the State. Alaska is so vast and so 
much of the land belongs to the Government of the United States that such a 
formula is not applicable to the Territory. The total revenues collected under our 
motor-fuel tax would be eaten up by the cost of maintenance alone so that the 
Territory would have no moneys left over to match Federal appropriations even 
under the most favorable formula applicable to the States. 

It will, therefore, be necessary to make special provisions for the Territory if 
it is to come under the Federal Highway Act. The Territory of Alaska expects to 
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make specific recommendations for a special Alaska formula to the appropriate 
road committees of Congress, but in the meantime we urge members of this 
committee to consider that under provisions of the Federal Highway Act Alaska 
would be entitled to approximately $29 million per year. 


(c) Transcontinental freight rates 

While we do not know whether or not this matter comes within the purview 
of this committee, we wish to bring to your attention the fact that Alaska is 
grossly discriminated against in the application of transcontinental freight 
rates. Under provisions of rules and regulations set by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, commodities originating east of the Continental Divide destined 
to go beyond Pacific coast ports bear a special through rate. This special rate 
concession which has been granted foreign shippers both to and from the United 
States is denied the Territory of Alaska. 

Alaska shippers receiving goods originating east of the Continental Divide 
pay separate tariffs to the railroads and the steamship companies and are not 
granted the benefit of through rates. This matter comes before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on November 3, and it is our hope that members of 
this committee will assist us in anyway possible with the ICC so that Alaska 
may enjoy the benefits of import and export tariffs. 

(d) Access to States via Canada 

Senator Magnuson has introduced a bill which sets up a special commission 
to make a study of the feasibiilty of establishing rail and highway links between 
the coastal regions of British Columbia, the Yukon Territory, and Alaska. We 
believe that such a study would work to the benefit of both our Canadian friends 
and the Territory and we therefore urge your support of this legislation. 

Considerable speculation and concerted drives have been made for the estab- 
lishment of highways which would permit Canadian access to the sea on our 
Alaska coast and equal emphasis has been placed by Alaskans on the desirability 
of some road outlet in southeastern Alaska to the existing highways on the 
Canadian side. 

Much attention has been focused on the desirability of a road from Juneau 
up the Taku River which would connect with existing Canadian highways, but 
the unfortunate fact is that most of this attention has come from the American 
side. Our Canadian friends have not been very definite in their assurances 
to us that they would be willing to construct roads which would connect with 
the roads which Alaskans hope will eventually be constructed. We have a fine 
example of the situation in the case of the Haines Cutoff. This road was 
built by American funds and provides access to Canada from Haines to White- 
horse, but unfortunately the Canadians have been unwilling to maintain this 
road in the wintertime and have apparently been reluctant to permit the Ameri- 
cans to maintain that section of the road which lies in Canada. 

Therefore, one of the existing roads to the sea which should be available to both 
the Canadians and Americans has been shut off because of the failure of the 
Canadians to keep it open in the winter. Perhaps a commission such as proposed 
in Senator Magnuson’s bill would provide a forum through which this problem 
could be solved. 

IV. HYDROELECTRIC POWER 


One of Alaska’s greatest untapped resources is its hydroelectric power which 
could turn the wheels of power-hungry industry. The Yukon River, the Copper 
River, and the Susitna River have a combined capacity of more than 21% million 
kilowatts of firm power annually. This tremendous potential remains unused. 

The hydroelectric potential of the Yukon River at Rampart is sufficiently large 
so that all of the energy requirements of the rail-belt area could be met for the 
next 50 years. New industries could be developed in connection with coal, natural 
gas, and hydroelectric power which would revolutionize the economy of that entire 
area. The unfortunate thing about this tremendous potential is that the Territory 
has none of the basic engineering data which would be necessary before such an 
enterprise could even be intelligently considered. 

Various Government agencies in the United States have maintained gaging sta- 
tions and have hydrologic data on all of the major streams of the United States, 
but on Alaska’s principal rivers we have little or no information. This informa- 
tion cannot be acquired in a short time and the hard facts of engineering demand 
that streamflow and runoff data be gathered for a period from 7 to 10 years before 
a major hydroelectric development can be planned. 
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Members of Congress in enacting a law establishing the Bureau of Reclamation 
on a permanent basis in Alaska have at least taken the first essential step which 
could lead to the development of such studies. Both the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Water Resources Division of the Geological Survey should be provided 
with adequate funds so that they might make studies of the Yukon River, the 
Copper River, the Susitna River, and various attractive sites on the Kenai Penin- 
sula. 

At one time, Harvey Aluminum Co. was interested in developing a hydroelectric 
installation on the Copper River but was immediately faced with the fact that 
few water records were available. A similar situation exists on the Susitna and 
little information is available on the more promising hydroelectric sites on the 
Kenai Peninsula. This is in sharp contrast to the picture in southeastern Alaska 
where reasonably complete records have been kept on the major streams in the 
area. Congress should certainly take steps to provide appropriate agencies with 
sufficient funds to carry out these engineering studies. 

Congress should also be permitted to supply the money necesary to construct 
hydroelectric facilities which could be used by industry. The moneys involved 
in financing such construction would all be returned to the taxpayers through 
direct return of the capital required without giving any consideration to the 
new industries which would be developed in the Territory. 

The potential of the Rampart site itself, which is probably one of the greatest 
hydroelectric sites on the continent, is in jeopardy because of the plans of 
Canadian entrepreneurs to utilize the headwaters of the Yukon by establishment 
of a Canadian enterprise at the headwaters of the Taku River. In negotiating 
with Canada, the United States is in the precarious position of not being able 
to supply engineering data which would accurately reflect what the proposed 
Yukon diversion at Taku might do to the Rampart installation. It, therefore, 
becomes imperative for the United States to secure accurate engineering data on 
the Yukon so that our Government can effectively bargain with the Government 
of Canada to prevent severe losses to the downstream owner, which in this case 
is the Territory of Alaska. 

In addition to the Rampart site on the Yukon, it would also be possible to 
dam the Yukon near Whitehorse, reverse its flow through Lake Bennett and 
Lake Lindeman into Taiya Valley. This diversion of the Yukon could furnish 
a million kilowatts of power at a cost of less than 3 mills. One of the major 
aluminum companies of the United States has expressed its willingness to con- 
struct the necessary facilities in the Yukon Territory and the Taiya Valley. 
It should also be pointed out that the Taiya diversion would have a similar effect 
on the Rampart site. Unfortunately, there exists a conflict of interests between 
the people of Canada and the people of Alaska. The Canadians have to date 
steadfastly maintained that they will not permit the utilization of the head- 
waters of the Yukon in the Territory of Alaska. On the other hand, we are 
convinced that the establishment of their proposed enterprise at the headwaters 
of the Taku River is not a unilateral matter—that they must give consideration 
to the rights of the downstream owners and that they will also need permission 
from the Government of the United States to secure access to their Taku 
development. 

The payrolls that such new industries would generate would be located in 
the Territory of Alaska and the effects of such enterprises would be direct and 
not secondary as in the case of the Taku development. At the same time, if the 
Taiya project were to be constructed, power would be available to the Canadians 
at a place where power is needed. In a game where the stakes are so gigantic, 
it appears to us that the Government of the United States must immediately get 
on the ball and get the kind of information on the Yukon River that is needed 
so that the best interests of the people of the United States and Alaska can be 
protected. It is unmistakably and clearly to the advantage of the United States 
and Alaska to promote the Taiya or Rampart sites. 


Vv. FISHERIES 


(a) Territorial control of fisheries 

Since the early 1900’s the fishery resources, particularly the salmon fishery, 
have been one of the bulwarks of the economy of Alaska. The management of 
this fishery has probably been one of the most controversial in the Territory of 
Alaska. Regardless of controversies that exist, the Territory’s salmon fishery 
in peak years has been able to provide summer employment for about 25,000 
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workers and the gross value of its product has been as high as $100 million 
per year. 

During the past several years the salmon industry has had a series of disasters 
which have just about cut total production in half and this cut has resulted in a 
sharp employment decline. The management of the commercial fisheries in those 
States which have commercial fisheries is delegated to the State. In the Territory 
of Alaska the management of the Territory’s fisheries has been vested in the 
Department of the Interior under the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Without casting aspersions on any particular agency the hard, cruel fact 
remains that Alaska salmon runs have been failures and the people of Alaska, 
who have very definite ideas about the management of their fisheries, have been 
able to do nothing about this failure. To us it appears just and logical that 
management and control of the Territory’s fish and game resources should be 
placed in the hands of the Territory. 

In order to bring about this change without placing undue hardships upon 
the finances of the Territory, revenues from the fur-seal fisheries which now 
go to the Fish and Wildlife Service and the Treasury of the United States should 
be turned over to the Territory of Alaska so that these moneys could be used to 
finance the management of Alaska fisheries by Alaskans. 

At the present time the Pribilof fur-seal herds are of little direct value to the 
Territory of Alaska. The Territory receives none of the revenues from this 
resource—all of it going either to the Fish and Wildlife Service or to the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Again, it appears to us that the very minimum Congress could do would be to 
allocate that portion of the revenue which now goes into the Treasury of the 
United States to the Territory of Alaska so that it could at least increase the 
scope of its fisheries program. 

(b) Continued funds for North Pacific research 

With diminishing salmon runs, the attention of the entire country has focused 
on the North Pacific Treaty between Japan, Canada, and the United States whose 
purpose is to regulate the taking of fish in the North Pacific. 

The fishing activities of the parties to this treaty, with particular reference 
to the Japanese, is apparently having a far-rearching effect on the Alaska 
fisheries. The questions involved are international, as well as biological, and 
involve a gigantic fisheries research problem. We urge the members of this 
committee to continue to make adequate funds available so that the North Pacific 
fisheries studies can be continued and accelerated. 

While the Alaska crab industry has not yet been faced with the international 
problems confronting the salmon industry. we can readily see the day when 
the same question will arise concerning the crab industry in Bristol Bay. It 
appears to us that Congress should make additional moneys available imme- 
diately so that an active crab-research program can be conducted. Then the 
people of the United States will have the kind of information needed in order 
to solve potential problems which are apt to arise out of Japanese crab vessels 
fishing in the Bering Sea. 


VI. RIVERS AND HARBORS 


While the matter of rivers and harbors does not come within the direct scrutiny 
of this committee, we feel compelled to request your good offices in securing 
assistance for the 13 projects which have been approved by both Congress and 
the Corps of Engineers in Alaska. 

We want to emphasize that these Alaska projects differ from many projects 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States in that they are what 
we call bread and butter projects. These are not yacht basins and moorings 
for pleasure craft—they are projects that will provide safety and shelter for 
Alaska’s fishing fleet. 

You now know a substantial portion of Alaska’s population earns its livelihood 
from the sea, and the establishment of adequate ports and docking facilities is 
“essential to those who earn their living in this manner. Congress did appropriate 
needed moneys this year, for the first time in many, for Petersburg Harbor, 
Wrangell Harbor, and Metiakatla Harbor. These appropriations were above 
and beyond requests of the Bureau of the Budget. Believe me, the residents 
of these three communities sincerely appreciate the consideration that was given 
to their needs. 
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There are other communities in Alaska which need harbor improvements just 
as much. Without going into detailed explanations of the various projects, we 
should like to call the committee’s attention to the needs of Kodiak, Ketchikan, 
Sitka, Seward, Juneau, the Gastineau Channel, and many others which are 
equally important. 

Again, we should like to emphasize that these are bread-and-butter projects— 
projects which will enable Alaskans to have a safe refuge for their boats and 
which will enable them to better support themselves from the sea. 


VII. FORESTS 


Alaska’s national forests, the Chugach and Tongass, have been in competent 
management throughout the history of the Terirtory and we have no major sug- 
gestions to offer regarding the management of Alaska’s forests. Generally speak- 
ing, as land from the national forests has been required for various purposes 
the Forest Service has taken the initiative in not only releasing those lands for 
other purposes but also in providing roads so that they could be used. 

We do feel, however, that the Territory’s share of Tongass timber receipts, 
which amounted to 25 percent of $1,969,147.79, should be turned over to Alaska. 
Under provisions of the Tongass Timber Act, forest receipts from the sale of 
timber in the Tongass National Forest have been impounded pending the settle- 
ment of alleged possessory claims by native inhabitants of southeastern Alaska. 
We feel that the Territory’s share of these funds should be turned over to Alaska 
as if no impoundment existed. 

If the possessory claims of Alaska’s natives are valid, these claims should 
be reimbursed by the Government of the United States, and there is no logical 
reason why either the Territory or the Federal Government, for that matter, 
should impound funds for obligations which it may be required to meet. Most of 
the issues involved have already been clearly settled by the Supreme Court of 
the United States so that the reasons for impounding these funds are no longer 
valid. 

VIII. ALASKA PUBLIC WORKS 


Under provisions of the Alaska Public Works Act, Congress has wisely pro- 
vided needed assistance to many Alaska communities whose normal economy has 
been disrupted by defense construction. Under provisions of this act, Congress 
has appropriated to date approximately $53 million of the $70 million originally 
authorized in the act setting up the program. 

Since that time Congress has extended the life of the act itself to 1959, and 
there remains $17 million to be appropriated to meet the original $70 million 
authorized. We sincerely hope that this committee will support efforts to make 
funds available to continue this program so that our towns will be able to con- 
struct the facilities which are needed and which we are unable to finance on 
our own, 

Part of this inability to finance our own projects stems from debt limit re- 
etrictions placed upon Alaska towns and partly because of the fact that Alaska’s 
population has been growing so rapidly that municipalities have not been able to 
keep pace with this growth. 

The program is not only needed for the next 3 fiscal years, but it will also 
undoubtedly be needed as new industrial developments take place in southeastern 
Alaska. As the towns of Wrangell, Juneau, and Sitka become the sites for multi- 
million industries, they will not be able to build the public facilities necessary 
to take care of expanding population without assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Even elimination of debt limitations on the municipalities would not 
solve this problem. We are therefore compelled to request special assistance. 
We do want to say again that all Alaskans sincerely appreciate the enlightened 
attitude which Congress has taken in recognizing these problems. 


(Whereupon, at 12 noon a recess was taken until 1:30 p. m., of 
this same day.) . 

(The beginning of the following session was reported by Miss 
Maynard, of Juneau.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Bart Lett. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Anderson, if you will resume the stand. 
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(Mr. Al Anderson resumed the witness stand.) 

Mr. Bartietr. Now, I believe when we took the noon recess, Mr. 
Anderson, you were engaged in making to the committee specific rec- 
ommendations which you had in mind. Had you completed the subject 
of hydroelectric power ? 

Mr. At Anperson. Not quite, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Well, then, will you go ahead in your own way. 

Mr. Au Anperson. The committee has asked certain questions con- 
cerning the Bureau of Reclamation in Alaska, and I should like to 
say that the Secretary of the Interior has designated that agency to 
conduct waterpower developments in the Territory, and I should 
also like to emphasize that we believe that the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion should do that job and that sufficient funds should be made avail- 
able so that they can do the kind of job that is necessary. Under 
Public Law 322 they were given authority to continue their activities 
in Alaska, and in the general appropriation bill $100,000 was al- 
located for their functions for fiscal 1956. That appears to me to be 
a very small amount of money, indeed, to carry out the kinds of 
investigations that are needed to develop the water resources of this 
Territory. 

Mr. McFarranp. Mr. Anderson, do you think that the $250,000 
which is the limitation in Public Law 322, would give you an adequate 
program of investigations ? 

Mr. At Anperson. Well, it will at least more closely approach ade- 
quacy. I appreciate that that was a compromise. I know that stud- 
ies have been made on all of the rivers in the United States, or at 
least the principal ones, but we are faced with the unfortunate fact 
that we have little or no information on the Copper River, on the 
Susitna, and the Yukon, so that I think that $250,000 is the minimum 
requirement and possibly more money could be wisely spent by the 
Congress in those studies. 

Mr. Barttett. Well, actually, Mr. Anderson, we have made a bare 
start, wouldn’t you agree, in view of the fact that this program was 
not launched until 1948 and we have one of the great river systems 
of the continent ? 

Mr. Aut Anprrson. I wholly agree. We have made a very, very 
minor start. This is just a beginning of a program to develop the 
water resources of Alask: 

The next topic which I should like to discuss briefly is fisheries. 

Miss Reporter, this is in the—I should like to read a statement: if 
T may. 

Mr. Urr. I wonder if he will identify the page? 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you identify the page so the reporter will not 
have to record this? 

Mr. Ar Anperson. Page 24. [Reading from document submitted 
to the committee, beginning “Since the early 1900’s * * * ” and con- 
cluding “* * * scope of its fisheries program.” ] 

There was some discussion this morning about the Alaska public 
works program and the amounts of money which the Congress had 
seen fit to appropriate under provisions of this act for the Territory 
of Alaska. It was pointed out that the request for funds had been 
$10 million, that the amount appropriated had been $3 million. I 
think that the committee should understand as clearly as possible that 
engineering projects do carry over, that the Corps of Engineers re- 
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ceives money one year and perhaps can only spend it the next, but 
they do have to have some assurances of having that money if they 
are going to be able to intelligently plan their projects. The same 
is true of Alaska. ‘The fact that the full amount was not appropri- 
ated immediately places many communities, where in need of facilities, 
straight up in the air. They cannot very well go ahead and make 
plans unless they know that moneys are going to be appropriated to 
construct the projects which they so desperately need. 

I want to also emphasize that these facilities are needed in the 
various towns of ‘Aleske and that the cities themselves do not have the 
financial capacity to carry out necessary programs alone. One of the 
reasons for that is that our population has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds until our total population, including the military, is now 
208,000 and our actual civilian population is 159,000 people. The 
last census showed a population of, I believe it was—in 1950 our 
population was 128,643 ; in 1954 we estimate that our total population 
was 208,000; so that you can see that our towns and our communities 
have expanded so fast in such a short period that it is just impossible 
for the towns to construct facilities, such as schools, hospitals, sewers 
and streets, to take care of our people. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Anderson, you would not agree then with Mr. 
Huston in his statement that that appropriation of $3 million, re- 
duced from a request of $10 million, will not be hurtful to the Alaska 
communities and to the Territorial government insofar as its part in 
the APW program is concerned ? 

Mr. At Anperson. No; I don’t agree with him. 

Mr. Barter. You believe that the full appropriation should have 
been made? 

Mr. Au Anperson. I believe that the full appropriation should have 
been made so that those communities could go ahead with their plans 
so that they can get the engineering completed to construct facilities 
which are going to be necessary. 

Mr. Barttert. Recognizing the fact that during this present con- 
struction season no great harm may result but the penalty will be 
paid in later years? 

Mr. At Anperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, my statement covered a multiplicity of subjects, 
and it is some 28 pages in length, and the time is so short that I ex- 
tracted highlights from it, and I should like your permission to 
include and have this statement included in the record. 

Mr. Barttetr. Well, I think it should be included. Without ob- 
jection, it will be so ordered. Does that conclude your presentation, 
Mr. Anderson ? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Yes, it does, sir. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Anderson, you stated, I believe, that the total income 
in the last fiscal year was $117 million. Is that correct? 

Mr. At Anperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stsx. Can you tell the committee how that compares with the 
previous fiscal year? Actually, in line with that question, I don’t 
know whether you were in the room, but I brought up the subject 
yesterday or the day before with reference to a comparison over a 
period of several years of the total income of the Territory of Alaska, 
and that is the point that I would like to bring out right here, say, a 
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comparison of 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954, to actually see if it 
is increasing or if three has been a considerable falloff as was indicated 
by the testimony of one of the witnesses a couple of days ago. 

Mr. Au Anperson. As a matter of fact, sir, I don’t have any figures 
before—I have one other figure, and that was $108 million; so that 
there has been an increase of about $9 million between 1953 and 1954. 
Insofar as I know, before that—I have no records of that kind of 
information, but it did increase between 1953 and 1954. A portion 
of that increase was due to the establishment of the Ketchikai pulp 
mill. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe you stated also, Mr. Anderson, that the Terri- 
tory of Alaska is paying in a total of approximately $90 million to the 
United States Government in taxes, income taxes and other taxes. 

Mr. Au Anprerson. No. What I stated, sir, was that in Federal 
income taxes we were paying $75 million and that in oe ritorial taxes 
we were paying approximately $15 million per year; so we paid the 
Federal Government 75 and the Territorial 15. 

Mr. Sisk. Oh, I see; yes; that is right. I have the figures 15 and 
75. Tadded them together. Isee now. Fifteen million of that goes 
to the upkeep of Territorial affairs. Seventy-five million of it is 
given to the Federal Government. 

Mr. At Anperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you by any chance have any figures with reference to 
the amount of money that is being appropriated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Territorial government of Alaska? Now, of course, 
this does not include and has nothing to do with the amount of money 
we are appropriating for national defense and for many other things 
of that nature. But, actually, do you have figures showing how much 
money that the Federal Government is appropriating to the Territory 
of Alaska for the maintenance of roads, for the public works program 
which we discussed, and for other facilities of the Territorial govern- 
ment, and for the carrying on of services in Alaska ? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I might say, Mr. Anderson, in order to expedite matters, 
if you don’t have those figures readily available, will you pass on, and 
then, if you would submit them, I think that might be of some interest 
to the committee. 

Mr. At Anprrson. I do have them, sir, as reported by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Sisk. All right; if you want to read them off. 

Mr. Au Anperson. However, they are broken down in this fashion: 
Federal Civil Defense Administration was $835,000; Federal Security 
Agency; Federal Works Agency; General Services Administration; 
and these figures of mine include defense, but the grand total for the 
period from 1948 through 1954, with 1954 as an estimate, is 
$1,882,759,823. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, I appreciate those figures but I dont’ think those 
are the figures that I was hoping to get because those do include figures 
spent for defense, which is a measure of national defense and defense 
expenditures of various types. I actually was trying to arrive at the 
amount of money that the Federal Government was actually appropri- 
ating which would normally be appropriated to a State, let us say. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Sisk. I will be glad to yield, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bartterr. I either have those figures in my suitcase or my 
briefcase or readily available in Washington. I will look tonight, 
and, if they are there, we can include them in the record tomorrow. 

Mr. Sisk. I ac tually was just trying to bring out a comparison be- 
tween that and the $75 million that was paid in in taxes, just for the 
record, to see actually how it did compare. 

Now, there is just a couple of other things that I would like to ask 
you about. I believe you stated that from the fur seal industry the 
Territorial government gets no revenue whatsoever ; is that correct? 

Mr. At Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you know what the total revenue is to the Federal 
Government on the fur seal industry ? 

Mr. Au Anperson. The appropriations for the period from 1951 
to 1954 were $10 million; net receipts were $31 million; leaving a 
surplus of $21 million. 

Mr. Sisk. And I believe you made a request or made a recommanda- 
tion, let me say, that the Territory be given what percentage? Will 
you give the per er again ? 

Mr. Au Anverson. I didn’t make a recommendation of percentage. 
I recommended that these receipts be turned over to the Territory so 
the Territory could finance the management of its fisheries. 

Mr. Sisk. Oh, I see. In other words, you were recommending a 
turnover of those receipts for use in managing the fisheries? 

Mr. At Anperson. The net receipts or the sur plus. 

Mr. Sisk. Now, there is one other. I believe you mentioned that 
there was one other specific item whereby the Territory was not re- 
ceiving any percentage. I believe that was on the coal mining. 

Mr. Aut Anverson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stsx. Now, how did that happen to be left out, in view of the 
fact that in many other cases you are receiving a percentage of 
receipts? 

Mr. Au Anperson. I can’t answer that, sir. I thought that it must 
have been an oversight on the part of Congress because we operate 
under the General Leasing Act of 1914, or coal operates under the 
General Leasing Act of 1914, while oil leases and gas leases operate 
under the act of 1920. Under the act of 1920 and its amendments 
the Territory gets 3714 percent. Under the coal leases we get nothing. 

Mr. Sisk.’ Do you have any idea or can you give us an approximate 
figure of the income from coal leases ? 

“Mr. Au ANDE RSON. I can tell you what the Territory’s share would 
have been at 3714 percent. 

Mr. Sisx. All right. If you have that figure readily available, 
why, give that to us. 

Mr. Au Anprrson. In 1950 it would have been $16,500 in round 
figures; in 1951 it would have been $12,000; in 1952 it would have been 
approximately $ $21,000; in 1953 it would have been $28,500; in 1954 
it would have been $ $39,500. 

Mr. Sisk. That is gradually increasing then, at a rather rapid rate? 

Mr. At Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. Will you yield for just a minute? 

Mr. Sisx. Yes; I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. Urr. Can you carry those figures on up to the present time? 

Mr. At Anperson. Well, no, I can’t, because that is for the period 
from 1950 to 1954. We are in the 1955 period now. 
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Mr. Urr. In what year did the Alaska Railroad convert from coal 
to oil? 

Mr. At Anperson. When did Colonel Johnson come / 

Mr. Barrierr. I would say it converted around 1949. I am advised 
1946 was the year it started, but I would assume that the entire con- 
version process took 3 or 4 years after that. 

Mr. Urr. The reason I ask that is we had some complaint from 
the coal-mining people to the effect that they should not have con- 
verted because it destroyed a great portion of their market, but, 
apparently, it seems to have been rising every year since they did 
convert. 

Mr. Au Anverson. Weil, I don’t think that that was due to any 
of the operations of the Alaska Railroad, Mr. Utt. I think it was 
because of the increased defense establishments in the Fairbanks and 
the Anchorage area which required more coal to supply the energy 
needed. 

Mr. Urr. What I mean, the conversion of the Alaska Railroad did 
not too greatly, adversely affect the market. 

Mr. Au Anperson. I think it did adversely affect it. To what 
extent, I don’t know. It seems to me tragic that the Alaska Railroad, 
which passes through one of our—through the coalfields, skips those 
by, and we bring in oil from California to burn. 

Mr. Urr. Well, of course, if that same argument was held true, 
when they built the Alaska Railroad, then it put a few livery stables 
out of commission. 

Mr. Au Anperson. I am familiar with that argument, sir. No. I 
know that the automobile put a lot of blacksmiths out of business. I 
doubt, however, whether the Alaska Railroad was able to show suf- 
ficient economies in the use of coal over oil to justify the change when 
you balance against what it did to one of our resources. 

Mr. Urr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Stsx. Well, just to try to wrap it up here, this is a rather broad 
question, Mr. Anderson, but just what do you feel represents the 
greatest deterrent to the development in the Territory of Alaska of 
these great stores of natural resources which you er: ated to us 

Mr. Au Anperson. (1) The control of our lands. (2) The maa 
of our coastlands. (3) Control of our fisheries. 

Mr. Sisk. All right. One other question. What effect would 
statehood have on doing away with these deterrents ? 

Mr. At Anperson. If Alaska were granted statehood under the 
bill, under the amended bill which last, which received the considera- 
tion of the Congress, some of the obstacles to development would be 
removed if the bill were to remain in its present form. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you presently favor statehood immediately for 
Alaska? 

Mr. At. Anverson. Yes; but I have to qualify the statement; yes 
if Alaska were given statehood under a measure similar to the one 
which Delegate Bartlett introduced, as amended, if we were to have 
control of our resources, and if the Congress were to give us those 
portions of land, and if they were willing to give us the financial 
assistance that a new State would need to get on its feet. 

Mr. Stsx. That is all, Mr. Bartlett, except to say to Mr. Anderson- 
I think you made a very excellent statement this morning. I shall 
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reread your statement in the record because I think it set out in very 
fine detail the great resources of this Territory, and I do want to com- 
mend you on a most excellent presentation. That is all, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Barrterr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Anderson, do you know why the Kennecott Copper 
Co. discontinued their operations near Cordova? 

Mr. Au Anperson. I believe that they discontinued their opera- 
tions because they felt that the remaining deposits were not sufficient 
to be economically exploited. 

Mrs. Prost. Someone in that area made the statement that with 
copper 56 cents a pound they think that they could successfully op- 
erate, and someone else said it would cost that much to get it to the 
mainland of the States. Is that true; do you know? 

Mr. Au Anperson. No; it is not true. The price of copper is 43 
cents, the last word that we had, but at 43-cent copper there are many 
copper mines in Alaska, which are now idle, which engineers are re- 
appraising, and I am confident that it will be possible to operate some 
of our copper mines, some of our known copper deposits. The Ken- 
necott Copper Co. and the details of its operations and so forth are 
not available to us, so that we don’t know all of the reasons for their 
closure. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you know how much it would cost to ship the ore 
to stateside? Let us use Seattle as an example. 

Mr. At Anperson. No; well, it would depend on the amount and 
many, many other factors. 

Mrs. Prost. Perhaps I shouldn’t lengthen the discussion by asking 
you those questions. You did recommend that the 160-acre limitation 
of land be changed. What figure do you think it should be changed to? 

Mr. At. ANnpeRSON. Well, it should be at least 160 acres of arable 
land, and that would require some additional soil studies, land classi- 
fication and studies, but the utter minimum would be 160 acres of 
arable land, and there probably should be as high as 640 in order for 
people to make a living. 160 acres of land out of 375 million is very 
minute. 

Mrs. Prosr. Well, maybe I got the wrong impression, but, when 
we were over in the Matanuska Valley, one of the farmers, who had 

lived there some 20 or 30 years, made the statement that he had cleared 
only about 30 or 40 acres of his 160. More of his land could be cleared, 
but it was a very slow process. I was thinking that, if you turn 640 
acres to 1 individual—today he is limited to 160 acr es; yet he is able 
to clear only 10, 15, 20, or maybe 30 acres in an entire lifetime—there- 
fore it would unnecessarily tie up large sections, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Well, not necessarily. If he had 640 acres, he 
might be able to get enough capital to go in and do a first-class job. 

Mrs. Prost. In other w vords, do you mean that 640 would be addi- 
tional security, and, therefore, he would be able to get a loan more 
readily ? 

Mr. At ANDERSON. He might be able—he could certainly better get 
a loan. 

Mrs. Prost. We are speaking of land which might be turned into 
farmlands. Most of this area that we saw didn’t have timber of cut- 
ting size; so what additional value would it have other than just a 
few acres that couldn’t be especially utilized ? 
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Mr. Au ANpersOoN. Well, it could be utilized as grazing land, as 
agricultural land. 

“Mrs. Prost. How much per acre is it valued at? 

Mr. Au Anperson. I don’t know. I know what it would cost to 
clear it, which would be one of the stumbling blocks—between $150 
and $200, just to clear it. What its improved value would be, I don’t 
know. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you. Now, you recommended relinquishing the 
shorelands ? 

Mr. Au ANnperson. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. To whom would you like them to be relinquished ? 

Mr. At Anverson. To the Territory of Alaska. 

Mrs. Prost. And you feel the fact that the Federal Government 
owns the shorelands prohibits many industries from coming into 
Alaska? 

Mr. Au Anperson. It is certainly a deterrent; yes, ma’am. It is 
holding up one of our potential oil dev elopments at the base of the 
Alaska Peninsula. Some of the promising indications of the Shell 
Oil Co., I understand, are along the shorelands of the Wide Bay area. 
They can get no title to it. If the industry were attempting to estab- 
lish itself along coastal regions of Alaska at the present time, there is 
no way to get “title to the land upon which some of their facilities 
would be built, unless that industry and its friends went to Congress 
and got special legislation through. 

Mrs. Prosr. For what duration could they get a lease on the shore- 
lands? 

Mr. At AnpErson. Now? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. At Anperson. There are no provisions in law to dispose of the 
shorelands at all. Alaska’s shorelands are in a sort of a no-man’s 
Jand. They belong tono one. They are held in trust for the future 
State of Alaska. 

Mrs. Prost. In other words, if an industry wanted to come in and 
settle on the shorelands of Alaska, they couldn’t even lease an acre of 
land from the Federal Government ? 

Mr. At AnpERsoN. Not on the tidelands; no 

Mrs. Prost. Well, do you consider all of this shore area to be tide- 
lands? 

Mr. Au ANperson. Well; between those areas between high tide and 
low tide; yes. That is where the industry would build. That is 
where it would put its docks and its warehouses and so forth, so it 
could be as close to the sea as possible. 

Mrs..Prost. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Utr Mr. Anderson, this figure of $117 million is a figure for 
the sale of goods, natural resources, in Alaska? 

Mr. An ANpERSON. That is the value of the natural resources pro- 
duced in Alaska, with the exception of sport fishing and sport game 
fishing and so forth, and I have no figures on that. 

Mr. Urr. Do you have a figure representing the Territorial gross 
product of Alaska? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Well, $117 million represents the value of our 
resources produced in, I believe 
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Mr. Urr. But I am referring to the Territorial gross product, which 
would include services, wages, and the entire income of Alaska. 

Mr. At Anperson. No, sir; we do not have that. 

Mr. Urr. But you have given a figure of $75 million in taxes, and 
that tax is based on the territorial gross product and not on the sale 
of natural resources, so it is a confusing figure. 

Mr. Au Anperson. Well, I appreciate that it is, sir, but we do not 
have or did not have that kind of information. We do have some 
information on the amount of wages paid. For instance, in measur- 
ing the gross value of the Territorial product, the construction indus- 
try paid out in 1954, $65 million in wages. 

Mr. Urr. I don’t think that the breakdown of that is what I wanted. 
I just wanted, if you had available, what we consider a national gross 
product figure in the States, a comparative figure for the Territory 
of Alaska representing the Territorial gross product. 

Mr. At Anprerson. No; we don’t have, sir, and one of the reasons 
for that is that that information, which is commonly available in the 
States, in many cases was not available to us in Alaska because we 
didn’t have the complete, and still do not have the complete, payroll 
records, although there will be an improvement with the passage of 
this new law. 

Mr. Urr. Now, you named three deterrents to the development of 
the natural resources of Alaska, but among those three you did not 
name some that I think from my observations here have been great 
deterrents, and that is the hidden costs of doing business, such as com- 
pensation insurance. Now, can you tell me how much compensation 
insurance costs in the pulp mill, for example ? 

Mr. Au ANpErson. Workmen’s compensation ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Au Anperson. No; I can’t. I know that they are high. We 
have not made a study of that. 

Mr. Urr. Doesn’t it amount to about one-third of their payroll? 

Mr. At Anperson. No; I don’t think it would be that great, sir. 

Mr. Urr. I understand in some places it is $16 a hundred. 

Mr. At Anperson. It might be in extremely hazardous occupations. 

Mr. Urr. And unemployment compensation, what is the condition 
of your unemployment compensation fund now, as if I didn’t know? 
I bring that up and I won’t ask the question, but, the thing is, aren’t 
the terrific amounts of unemployment compensation and workmen’s 
compensation, that is paid and taken down into the States and spent, 
an exceptionally heavy burden on any industry coming into Alaska? 

Mr. Au Anperson. They are a heavy burden, sir. The reason I did 
not discuss those matters—I attempted to limit my discussion to factors 
which I thought this committee could take congressional action on or 
consideration to cure. 

Mr. Urr. Well, now, I will reserve that to perhaps another witness 
on taxation. Do you believe that land classification would be a help 
to the development of Alaska? 

Mr. At Annerson. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Urr. Can vou tell me how far the Continental Shelf extends 
in the Territory of Alaska? 
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Mr. Au Anperson. I cannot, sir. I don’t think the base line has 
been established for Alaska. 

Mr. Urr. Do you believe, as director of natural resources, that a 
Territorial tax should be levied upon areas outside of the school dis- 
tricts and municipalities? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Are you referring to a property tax ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Au Anperson. Well, the unfortunate part of it is, sir, that most 
of that land does not belong to the Territory or its citizens. It belongs 
to the United States. 

Mr. Urr. I refer to that which is patented and privately held in fee. 

Mr. Au Anperson. Well, there is so little of it that the Territory 
is not going to make much money on it. It is going to cost almost as 
much to collect that tax as you would get from it. I believe, sir, that 
under the real property tax of Alaska I think that the tax commis- 
sioner said that there was 400—in 1949 on the basis of a 1-percent 
property tax the amount owed to the Territory was approximately 
$443,000. In 1950 it was $436,600. In 1951 it was $390,500. In 1952 
it was $420,800. 

Since that time, sir, much of that property, which would have ap- 
peared on the tax rolls, now appears on the tax rolls of either inde- 
pendent school districts or municipalities because they have grown. 
They have taken the pulp mill as part of the Kete chikan Independent 
School District. Some of the salmon canneries down there are part 
of the independent school district. The same thing goes for Fair- 
banks and Anchorage. So that actually I don’t think that we have 
too much property, too much operating property, may I say, of value 
outside of the independent school districts and towns. The mining 
operations, which existed outside of the towns, are mostly shut down. 
That is also true of the fishing industry. So that actually there isn’t 
much left to tax at the present time at least. 

Mr. Urr. Would you hazard a guess as to why the Territorial legis- 
lature repealed the act so quickly ? 

Mr. At Anperson. It would be a guess, sir. I think one of the 
reasons was probably because it did ou realize the revenue which they 
had anticipated the tax would bring in. 

Mr. Urr. And isn’t it a fact, Mr. Anderson, that a test case on the 
constitutionality of that act was immediately taken to court? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Urr. And that the Court upheld the constitutionality of it? 

Mr. At Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Urr. And do you know who brought that action ? 

Mr. Ar Annverson. I believe it was Mr. Luther Hess, now deceased, 
and the Alaska Juneau Gold Mining Co., I think. 

Mr. Urr. And isn’t it a fact that immediately after the courts held 
it unconstitutional that the legislature repealed the act ? 

Mr. Au Anpverson. I am not sure; I do not believe that the Court 
held this act to be unconstitutional. 

Mr. Urr. No—held it constitutional. 

Mr. Au Anperson. Oh. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. That was really the—as soon as they saw the tax had a 
bite, they repealed it, rather than on the ground that it cost too much 
to collect it? 
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Mr. At Anperson. Well, that would be conjecture, sir, to ask me 
the thinking behind the legislature in repealing the tax act. 

Mr. Urr. Let’s make it my conjecture then and not yours. You 
understand, Mr. Anderson, that the repeal of Public Land Order 82, 
the effect of it, would be the opening of it, some $23 million, to full 
entry and the opening of the Petroleum Reserve No. 4 to all types 
of entry with the exception of oil exploration; or, if you did not know 
that, would you say that that might then change your position on 
the request or the recommendation that the Petroleum Oil Reserve 
No. 4 be abandoned ? 

Mr. Au Anperson. I want the land. I want the order revoked in 
such a fashion so that the potential oil and gas reserves, and now 
encompassed within the boundaries of that area, may be developed. 

Mr. Urr. Including petroleum No. 4? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Including petroleum No. 4; yes, sir. 

Mr. Urr. Of course the order of the Secretary of Interior cannot 
do that because one is an Executive order and the other is an order 
of the Secretary of Interior, but I did want to get the record straight 
that you have no reservations upon the repeal or abandonment of the 
entire area north of the Brooks Range. 

Mr. Au Anperson. That is correct. 

Mr. Bartietr. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Anderson, I wonder if you would address your- 
self a minute or so to Mr. Bartlett’s bill, H. R. 607 of the 84th Con- 
gress; that is the one that refers to increasing the time up to 55 years 
for the leasing of school lands; and make a comment or two on what 
use you think some of those school lands might be put? 

Mr. Au Anperson. I think, Dr. Taylor, that that question would 
perhaps much more properly be addressed to Mr. Chiperfield. He 
is more familiar on that particular problem than I am. 

Mr. Taytor. Allright. I recall that you made reference to it. 

Mr. At Anperson. Yes. 

Mr. Tayxor. But I will be glad to ask Mr. Chiperfield. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFartanp. Mr. Anderson, did you set out the makeup of the 
Alaska Resources Development Board? I perhaps missed it. What 
is the makeup of the board? 

Mr. Ar Anperson. The Alaska Resources Development Board— 
its chairman is Governor Heintzleman. Its members are the commis- 
sioner of lands, and commissioner of mines, the commissioner of 
fisheries, the commissioner of agriculture, the highway engineer, the 
commissioner of aviation, and the president of the University of 
Alaska, who serves as a nonvoting member. ; 

Mr. McFarranp. And, very briefly, what are the responsibilities 
of the board ? 

Mr. Au Anprrson. Well, the responsibility of the board is to pro- 
mote the basic economic development of Alaska. 

Mr. McFarranp. Does the board have regular meetings? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Yes. It is required by law, sir, to meet quarterly, 
or is required by law to meet four times each year. i 

Mr. McFarianp. That is all I have. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Are you aware of the fact that the heating plant at 
Mount McKinley Park, which is lying a hop, a skip and a jump from 
some of the most substantial coalfields in Alaska, is now being con- 
verted to the use of oil? 

Mr. Aut AnpbeRson. Yes, sir; and also the facility at Healy, and I 
have written the general manager of the Alaska Railroad about that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Anderson, turning to your recommendation 
that the administrative control of the fisheries should be vested in 
the Territory of Alaska, is that made as a result of formal action 
on the part of the members of your board ? 

Mr. Au Anpverson. No. 

Mr. Bartterr. Have they considered the subject at all? 

Mr. Au Anperson. Yes. They have all discussed it at various 
times, and I believe that they felt that not a formal vote is needed. 

Mr. Bartiretr. You have the backing, in other words, of your 
members ? 

Mr. Aut Anverson. I think so; yes. 

Mr. Bartietr. Now, would your board approve such a transfer if 
the proposition of giving to the Territory the receipts from the 
Pribilofs were not coupled with it? 

Mr. Au Anperson. I have never discussed that phase of it with 
board members. I don’t know. 

Mr. Bartietr. This then is a personal expression from you 

Mr. Au Anperson. It is, sir. 

Mr. Barttett. As to the manner in which this should be done? 

Mr. Au Anperson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bartietr. What is your personal opinion regarding the con- 
struction of these additional pulp mills? Do you think they are 
going to come into being? 

Mr. Au ANpERSON. Very definitely, sir. I believe that the contracts 
and the preliminary arrangements which have been entered into with 
the Forest Service will be carried out. I think that the Pacific 
Northern Timber Co. will have a sawmill in Wrangell with a yearly 
capacity of at least 40 million feet. I believe that that will be con- 
structed by 1957 under the terms of the contract which they have 
entered into with the Forest Service. I believe that Georgia Pacific 
Plywood Corp. which has recently been the successful bidder on 714 
billion board-feet of timber in the Juneau area and has already put 
down $100,000 on that and are spending tremendous amounts of money 
at the present time in engineering studies, I think that they will meet 
their deadline of July 1, 1961, to have a newsprint mill in operation 
that will be producing 500 tons of newsprint per day. The Sitka 
block, which you people are going to see tomorrow, has 51, billion 
board-feet of timber. That will be advertised sometime this month. 
The bids will be opened later on, within 90 days, I believe, and I be- 
lieve the Alaska Lumber & Pulp Co., if it is the successful bidder, 
has the financial resources and the abilities to go ahead and construct 
that facility, and I think that they will. 

Mr. Bartietr. Have you seen that in the economic field, Mr. Ander- 
son, since 1953, we will say, in the way of retrogression, actual or pro- 
spective, which causes you to fear for the economic future of Alaska? 
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Mr. Au Anperson. No. I feel that the economic future of Alaska 
is better now than it has been at any time in the history of the Territory. 

Mr. Barruerr. Thank you. Have you any further questions? 
Thank you, very much, Mr. Anderson, for a very worthwhile presen- 
tation. 

Mr. Au Anperson. Well, I want to thank the very hard-working 
committee for its attention. 

Mr. Bartrietr. The next witness will be C. L. Anderson, director 
of the Territorial department of fisheries. ( Mr. C. L. Anderson took 
the witness stand.) Would you please identify yourself for the record, 
Mr. Anderson / 

Mr. C, L. Anperson. C. L. Anderson, director of the Alaska. Ne- 
partment of Fisheries, with headquarters in Juneau. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. No, I haven’t. You mean a written state- 
ment? 

Mr. Barrierr. Yes. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. No; I haven't. 

Mr. Barrietr. We will be glad then, Mr. Anderson, to hear what- 
ever oral statement you may care to make. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. It wasn’t clear in my mind whether we were 
to have a written statement or prepare an oral statement with ques- 
tions being asked. 

Mr. Bartierr. It doesn’t matter. We just wanted to have a bit of 
advance knowledge in case you have it written out, mainly for the 
sake of the reporter so she won’t have to take it all down. 

Mr. C. L. Anprrson. I would like to take just a minute, if I could, 
to start, to review to the committee something about the past history 
of fisheries and game, not only in this country, but let’s trace it back 
to our Anglo-Saxon ancestors in Great Britain. At one time various 
of the feudal lords tried to claim the game and the fish as their prop- 
erty, and, as I say, our ancestors had to fight for that right, to take 
fish and game, oe eventually it was written into the common law of 
E ngland | that the fish and game belonged to the people but through 
the Crown. In other words, the Government itself owned the fish and 
game, and they in turn allowed the people to use it as it was regulated 
by the Crown itself. 

When our Original Thirteen Colonies were formed each colony then 
controlled and owned their fish and game, not the Crown of England, 
but the Original Thirteen Colonies owned them, and when the Thir- 
teen Original Colonies formed a Union of States there were certain 
things, certain powers, that they retained for themselves and certain 
powers that they gave to the Federal Government, and one of these 
powers that they retained for the State was the control of the fisheries 
and their game, and each new Territory, as it was formed, controlled 
their fish and game. As each of these new Territories became a State, 
naturally they had control of their fish and their game, and all of our 
present Territories today control their fish and game except Alaska. 

Now, the original bill that was set up, set up the Organic Act of 
Alaska, provided for control of fisheries and game by the Ter ritory, 
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but for some reason at the last moment an amendment was made giv- 
ing that control to the Federal Government, and Alaska has not 
been able to get that control since that time. There are various rea- 
sons for it perhaps, and one of them that we hear most is that the 
Federal Government could do a better job than the Territory could, 
also the people of Alaska, they said, were not capable of handling 
their resources, so the resources hs ave been handled then by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Now, then, if the Federal Government had done a good job of 
management of our fisheries here in Alaska, I wouldn’t be sitting here 
today, and this committee wouldn’t be hearing testimony on it. But 1 
would like to show to the committee a series of charts. 

First, I will show you one, the condition that has occurred here in 
Alaska. I think the chart itself will show much better than any words 
that I could speak. (The witness handed a chart to each member of 
or committee. <A copy of the chart is attached hereto and marked 

.L. A-1”.) If you will glance at this chart, it has 2 lines on it, 
2 graphs. The upper line gives the total poundage of raw fishery 
products that have been landed in Alaska from the year 1930 to the 
vear 1954, with an estimate for 1955. The lower line is for salmon. 
You can notice how closely the two lines follow one another. In other 
words, salmon is our main product up here. The other ones follow 
that quite closely. And I think it is very clear by looking at this chart 
that there isa very distinct downward trend. There isn’t any question 
about it. And you will notice that I have dotted a line at the bottom 
which says “1955 estimated.” From the most recent information, 
since I have prepared this chart, that line will even go a little farther 
down. 

Mr. Bartterr. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. What happened in 1946 that caused the difference 
there? The salmon catch was going down, and the total was going up. 

Mr. C. L. Anprerson. 1946, if I recall it, was the year, that was just 
after the war, I think we had increased products from other lines of 
fisheries besides salmon. Herring traps made a big difference. But 
in general you will notice it follows quite closely. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barruerr. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. If the committee sees fit, I think it would be well that at 
this point in the record that this chart be made a part of the record. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. Now, looking at that chart again, it doesn’t 
show the values here, but, to give you a slight eaten In 1936, 
which is ras peak, the value of those fishery products was $50 million. 
In the year 1954 at the low point the value was more than $50 million: 
it was S78 ae In other words, the value had increased greatly in 

spite of the fact that the volume, the quantity, had gone down greatly, 
so, if the fisheries could have been maintained at even half of the pe: ik, 
cur value would have been way over $100 million. It is quite possible 
that maybe too many fish were taken at the peak, but, if we assume 
some type of average, you would find it would be well over $100 million. 
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Now, this great decline has occurred in Alaska in spite of the fact 
that so far we have no great hydroelectric-power dams; we have had 
no irrigation projects; we have had no navigation or flood-control 
dams; all of which are a detriment to fisheries, especially salmon. 
And, if any of you are from California, some of you, you know the 
problem that you are faced with in trying to get things organic. Now, 
we do not have that problem in Alaska. We haven’ t been faced with 
it. We have no great deforestation problems in Alaska as yet. And, 
if you happen to have a clear day going south from Ketchikan, I would 
like you to observe Vancouver Island and see how the forests have been 
stripped, the miles and miles and miles of area there in which the 
forests have been absolutely stripped. Now, those conditions are not 
conducive to salmon production either. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. aihanils do you mean that it is commercial lum- 
ber operations that have stripped the forests ? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. Yes. In other words, we have to face those 
conditions and do the best we can to preserve the salmon along while 
they are taking the forests away, and that is what the forestry depart- 
ment here in Alaska are endeavoring todo. They are trying to keep 
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our salmon runs up as far as they are able to and still go ahead with 
our logging projects. 

Now, so far there has been no great polution changes in Alaska. 
We have one pulp mill, and, fortunately, that mill was built with the 
least possible effects of polution. I think the builders of that mill 
have done a wonderful job. They themselves are interested in the 
polution problem in Alaska that we have. And there are other things 
they are faced with in the States that we don’t have up here. In other 
words, what I am trying to drive home is that Alaska is in a primeval 
condition. There have been very, very little effects of civilization. 

Now, then, they cannot blame this decline onto the legislature of 
Alaska, because the legislature of Alaska has no authority. As a 
matter of fact, they tried to pass laws to regulate the fisheries, and 
they have been declared unconstitutional or against the organic act, 
whichever is the proper term. So the blame then must rest squarely 
on the Federal Government because they have had absolute control of 
the fisheries in Alaska. 

Just two sessions of the legislature ago I tried to get a bill passed 
through the Territorial legislature whereby, if a dam was built on a 
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stream or some other project was built that would destroy some runs 
of salmon, that damages should be paid and develop runs in other 
areas. That bill went through the senate, as I recall it, without a 
dissenting vote, but, when it came up in the house, someone decided 
to look into the constitutionality of it and found out the Territory 
of Alaska could not legally pass such a law, so it was dropped. 

I am bringing that up for another reason, because under the Fed- 
eral law it is against the Federal law to build a dam on a salmon 
stream that will obstruct salmon without making provision to take 
care of the salmon by means of a fishway. Now, in many cases I 
think you realize that it would be better for the economy of the Terri- 
tory to perhaps say, “All right. There is damages, but it would cost 
more to put a fishway in. Therefore, if you pay damages, we might 
open up a new area to replace it.” But under the Federal law they 
can’t do that. I was hoping the Territory could do that. 

Now, we have an illustration right in Ketchikan, which you will 
visit in a few days, where the pulp mill wanted a reservoir for their 
water supply for their pulp mill, and they built a large dam, and 
that obstructed a run of salmon, which is absolutely against the Fed- 
eral law, against the White Act, and there is no provision in the White 
Act for, as I say, them to build a fishway or to replace the salmon. 
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In fact, I myself would say that a fishway on that dam would not be 
practical. It would be too costly. It wouldn’t be worthwhile. But, 
nevertheless, there was a run of salmon there. Now, the only way 
that the Federal Government could get around that law was to declare 
that stream a non-salmon-producing stream, and that is why that dam 
could go in there in spite of the fact. that there are salmon in there, 
and the records show it. We prepared a report on that and gave it 
to the pulp people, and it was a very fine report, and to take it up 
with our directors, but that is as far as it ever got, because, actually, 
the Territory could do nothing about it. 

Now, then, I would like to go on and show you another chart. In 
fact, I would like to show you two charts here. 

(The witness handed two charts to each member of the committee. 
A copy of each of the two charts are attached hereto and marked 
“C. L. A.—2” and “C. L. A.—3”, respectively.) 

Mr. C. L. Annerson. I won’t take long with those. So you can 
compare the conditions in the State of Washington, which is the 
nearest State of course to our future State of Alaska, and show you 
what the condition is down there. In Washington State they have 
had the effects of civilization upon their fish and game. 

Now, these charts, as you will note, have slightly different numbers 
on them. I do not want you to compare the height of this nor the 
numbers of pounds with the ones in Alaska, because, after all, Alaska 
is a terribly large area, whereas Washington State is quite small. 
All I want you to do is compare the trend, what has happened, not 
the number of pounds. Now, do you see the difference in the State 
of Washington? In spite of all os things I have told you about, 
they have still been able to maintain a reasonable, uniform fishery. 
In fact the last 2 years it has gone up. The sawtooth effect that you 
see on that Washington chart is due to the fact that in the State of 
Washington they have a run of pink salmon only every other year. 
Now, then, compare the same situation. And I would like just to add 
that in the State of Washington of course, like every other State, 
the control of the fisheries remains in the State. 

Here is another chart which shows the same situation in British 
Columbia, and you will see there again that they have and are main- 
taining their fisheries on a reasonably constant level. It hasn’t been 
going way down, and the total, which includes all types of fish, their 
chart, as you will see, is going up. Now, there is a reason for that, 
because, although we do have all these potentials in Alaska that the, 
have in Washington State and British Columbia for other species 
of fish, we still haven’t got to the point where we can utilize them. 
Part of that is due to transportation difficulties and higher labor cos's, 
but we do have a lot of other species of fish that could be utilized ani| 
will be as time goes on. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to suggest to the committee that these two 
charts be made a part of the record immediately following the inser- 
tion of the first chart. 

Mr. Bartuerr. If there is no objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. C. L. Anpgrson. Now, then, at this point I would like to 
digress just a minute to tell you what the Territory itself is trying 
to do about their fisheries. Remember, they cannot control it; they 
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cannot make regulations. Still, the Territory felt that they should 
do what they could to help out in the fisheries and try to rehabilitate 
it. In 1949 the territorial legislature passed an act setting up an 
Alaska Fisheries Board and an Alaska Department of Fisheries, the 
purpose being to assist in the conservation of Alaska’s fisheries by 
appropriate measures, including steps to overcome the present depleted 
condition of the salmon run; second, to foster the ownership, man- 
agement and control of fishing equipment and gear by residents of 
ee? three, to cooperate with the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

I might mention that the Alaska Fisheries Board is composed of 
5 members, 3 of whom are fishermen—1 from the southeastern section, 
1 from the central section and 1 from the westward—1 processor, 
and the fifth member at large to represent the sport-fishing interests. 

The department started its operations in June 1949. The first 
meeting of the fisheries board, before I even came up here, at a meeting 
with the Fish and Wildlife, was held, The board asked the Fish and 
Wildlife what they could do to assist them, to help them in their 
problems. The Federal agent said the most help they could give to 
start with would be extra assistance in enforcement work, and this 
the fisheries board did. As a matter of fact, in the 1 year the fisheries 
board gave the Federal agency 25 men for temporary enforcement 
work, and that was almost half of their staff. There were not very 
many at that time. Since then the Federal Government has been 
giving increased appropriations for enforcement work. 

In 1949 the fisheries board also assisted the Federal Government 
in construction of a fishway near Petersburg—you are going to stop 
there; you may see that—to allow the fish to get over the falls and 
get up to the spawning grounds. 

In 1950 the department established the division of biological 
research. I won’t go into the details of that, but I would like to give 
you a series of our reports, if [ may. I just brought one set, but, if 
the members of the committee would like more, I can certainly see 
that you get them. It is our annual report for 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952, 
and 1953, and the 1954 one is in the process of being prepared, and, 
if you care for more than one set, I will be happy to furnish them 
to you. 

(The witness handed documents to Mr. Bartlett.) 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Anderson, I would like to suggest that one set 
be mailed or be made available here to each member of the committee. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. I could perhaps get someone here in the 
audience to get that for you, if you want. 

Mr. Barttetr. It might be better to mail them. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. O. K.; fine. Now, I could take a long time 
to go through all these different things that we have done, and I 
know you are pretty well along now, and I think it might be better 
if I just mention them briefly, and then, if you have any questions 
to ask, we can do that. 

Mr. Barrett. If there is no objection, the reports submitted by 
Mr. Anderson will be made a part of the file. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. In 1951 a division of watershed management 
was set up. This included a little more than stream improvement. 
It also included trying to place a permanent man in as many of the 
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fishing districts as possible so that we would have a permanent man 
there representing the department. 

In 1951 a division of sport fish was a up. Strange as it may seem, 
Alaska has its sport-fish problems alsc Neat centers of population 
the sport fish have been depleted, sat we have had to do work to 
rehabilitate certain areas. 

In 1951 we started work on the control of hair seal. Hair seal is an 
animal, a marine animal, that is found all through Alaska, and they 
are highly destructive to the fishermen’s gear in certain areas near the 
mouths of rivers. They take the fish right out of the nets and also tear 
the nets up. 

In 1955 with increased funds we were able to establish a separate 
division for engineering, building of fishways and hatcheries and 
things of that nature. 

In 1951 our little work on hair seals was expanded, and we were 
able to set up a division of predator inv estigation and control. Now, 
notice I use the term “investigation,” because I don’t think that we or 
anyone else should just take the stand because an animal destroys 
salmon occasionally. We want to know when he does it and why and 
to what extent, and, if the extent is sufficient, then we should take 
measures to control it. 

Now, then, at the present time this department has 22 permanent 
employees. They are located in Juneau, Ketchikan, Kodiak, Cordova, 
Anchorage, and Fairbanks. We are planning on a permanent man 
going into Wrangell and another permanent man into Dillingham 
within the next year. In the past season, 1955, we had 10 temporary 
employees. 

The budget that was set up by the 1949 legislature was $250,000 for 
the biennium, that is, a 2- year period. In 1955 the legislature appro- 
priated $672,790. Now, this is all territorial funds, not Federal, all 
territorial and appropriated by the Territorial legislature. In spite 
of the fact, remember, that the Territory cannot make any regulations 
and it cannot enforce them, yet the legislature felt that something 
should be done to try to revive the fisheries. At the present time all 
the fisheries board can do is to make recommendations to the Fish and 
> ildlife Service in regard to regulations for the future, and the Fed- 

oral Government may accept or reject them as they see fit, and the 
ieebene board has been doing that each and every year. 

Now, probably one of the questions in the minds of all of us is 
whether or not the Territory could finance control of the fisheries. 
It is my understanding that the bill that Delegate Bartlett had intro- 
duced in the Congress includes not only the commercial fisheries but it 
includes game as well. I think it reads “fish and game.” So I think 
we should touch on both phases of that. My estimate on the amount 
of money that we think would be necessary for a good job, and based 
somewhat on appropriations that have been given to the Federal 
agency, it would take about a million and a half a year for the 
commercial fishery part alone. 

Now, then, under the proposed bill Delegate Bartlett has introduced 
it is my understanding that one-half of the net proceeds from the sale 
of the fur seal product from the Pribilof Islands would be given to 
the Territory for management of fisheries and game. And, giving 
some figures, I found that in 1951 this half of the net proceeds would 
have amounted to $810,432. In 1952 this half would have amounted 
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to $1,413,619. In 1953 this would have amounted to $1,413,642. In 
1954 this would have amounted to $1,172,036. 

Now, that would, on an average, would be roughly $1,200,000 a year 
revenue that would come from the sale of the product from the Pribi- 
lof Islands, and deducting this $1,200,000 from my estimate of $1,500,- 
000, would leave a balance of $300,000 a year which would have to be 
supplied by the Territory, and our present appropriation is more than 
that. The Territory is giving us now $336,395 per year, which is 
more than that balance. And, besides that, I am quite sure that, if 
they thought more money was necessary, they would be willing to pay 
for it. I have had many a fisherman tell me, if the Territory could 
control the fishery, they would be very happy to pay additional taxes 
and additional licenses. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Anderson, at that point, is it not a fact that 
on many occasions the Territorial legislature has memorialized Con- 
gress on this subject and expressed a willingness and readiness and 
ability to pay the cost ? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. That is correct. I think practically every 
legislature has memorialized Congress to that effect. And I might 
add, also add, that the income that is estimated for the coming bien- 
nium, 1955 to 1957, the income to the Territory from fishery taxes and 
licenses is $4,600,000. That is $2,300,000 a year. In other words, the 
fisheries are paying more right now into the Territorial treasury 
than it would cost to run the department, and, remember, this is in 
spite of the fact that our fisheries have dwindled down to about half 
of what they probably would have been or should have been. At one 
time the fishery licenses was the largest source of income to the Terri- 
tory, and since then an income tax has been put in and that at the 
present time is higher. 

Now, then, there is the matter of the sport fisheries and the game. 
In most, if not all, the States, most, if not all, of the State agencies 
are self-supporting through the sale of licenses, big game sales, 
fines, and so forth, so there is no drain on the State legislature and 
would not be from the Territorial to support that particular part of 
our resources. It is my estimate that it would probably take about 
$500,000 a year for the game and the sport fishing. Now, in order 
to pay for that it would require setting up licenses quite similar to 
those that are now in effect in various States like Washington, Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon. The license is somewhere around $4 for a resi- 
dent fishing and hunting license—a fishing license—and $7.50 for a 
fishing and hunting license. 

Mr. Bartitetrr. Mr. Anderson, once more we find that we are run- 
ning so far behind that we are fearful that all the witnesses won’t 
be heard. I am wondering if you could submit in written form your 
general statement and conclude your oral statement with whatever 
recommendations you might care to make. We hate to do this to you 
or to any other witness, but this is our final day, and we do go to- 
morrow, and there are many, many witnesses remaining. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. I would be very happy to do that. It won’t 
take me very long, I think, to carry through with this. We will then 
skip how I have derived the value whereby the Territory could 
support their fisheries and game. 

Mr. Barrtetr. I suggest that you skip the oral expression, but in- 
clude it in your written one, and it can be put right in your state- 
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ment, and these members of the committee and the others who are not 
here will have an opportunity to review it. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. That is fine. I will just go on with the 
conclusions, if that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Bartierr. That will be fine. 

Mr. C. L. Anverson. In conclusion then, the people of Alaska are 
willing to take over control. The 1951 legislature passed a referendum 
bill which read as follows: “Should complete control and operation 
of the Territorial fisheries be turned over to the Territory of Alaska 
by Congress?” The election was held in the fall of 1952. The vote 
for that was 20,544; the vote against, 3,479; almost 6 to 1 majority in 
favor of Territorial control. 

Now, I have told you about the creation of the Territorial fisheries 
board and the department of fisheries, and I think, if you will have 
time to go through these reports, you will see that the department 
is capable of taking this over, and we have a strong nucleus of an 
organization at the present time which could be very readily ex- 
panded to take over control of all the fishery and game resources 
of the Territory. And I have shown, I hope, that the Territory can 
afford it. And, therefore, in final conclusion, I will just say to you 
that the people of Alaska would be most grateful if you would give 
them this opportunity. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Just 1 or 2 brief questions. What do you, Mr. Ander- 
son, believe is the No. 1 eqndarnning factor to the depletion of the 
salmon industry in Alaska? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. Well, I would say that the No. 1 contributing 
factor is overfishing of certain races or peak runs, shall I say, that 
have been the mainstay of our fisheries in the past, and the particular 
peaks of these runs have been practically stripped off in many, many 

cases. We could have taken a lot more fish, perhaps, in the start of 
the run and the end of the run, but the middle part 1s what we should 
have let up on the spawning grounds. 

Mrs. Prost. Then you would suggest a control of the runs them- 
selves ¢ 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. That is right. 

Mrs. Prost. A closer supervision, so to speak ? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. That is right. Let’s get the productive part 
of the runs onto the spawning grounds and producing, not the tail- 
enders. It is only natural that those are the ones that are the most 
productive. 

Mrs. Prost. You were speaking about the animals depleting the 
fishlife here. Do you think the bear contribute seriously to the deple- 
tion ? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. I don’t think that the bear are the big factor. 
I think you could possibly pick out a few particular streams, yes, 
where bear damage is done, I think. I have seen that myself. 

Mrs. Prost. But it is not serious? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. No. There are big areas of Alaska where we 
don’t have any fish, but there are bears. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all. 

Mr. Barttett. Mr. Sisk. 
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Mr. Sisk. Mr. Anderson, do you feel that the natives of Alaska 
taking fish for their personal use, would have any particular effect 
on the supply of fish in Alaska ? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. No; I don’t think so. I think that should be 
taken into account, should be allowed for. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, I just want to say this, Mr. Anderson. You are a 
very excellent salesman and, as far as I am concerned, you have made 
the finest argument I have ever heard, so far, for Alaska taking over 
its fisheries, and I do want to commend you on a very excellent state- 
ment. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taytor. The point I would like to have you consider for a 
moment concerns the dummy traps. We have heard reports from 
time to time that dummy traps have been established in various places 
and then, when there was an urgency for the destruction of traps, the 
dummies were removed because they were doing no good, or damage, 
as the case may be, while those that were really catching the fish were 
left where they were. I was wondering if there was any truth to that. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. I think you will find a certain amount of truth 
to that. I think you yourself, if you were a trapowner and had sev- 
eral traps and you had a little choice in which ones you could give up, 
why, naturally, you would give up the most unproductive traps. 
I think that is only natural for anyone. 

Mr. Taytor. The second question is, we have also heard it inferred 
that perhaps some of the guards, some of the people who are employed 
to watch the traps to prevent fishing, are being paid by some of the 
fishing companies themselves. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. Let’s see if I get that straight. Now, you 
mean the guards on the traps? 

Mr. Tayvor. Yes. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. No. Those are all company employees, natu- 
rally. They are company traps, and those are company employees, as 
far as I know, in every case. 

Mr. Taytor. Well, I was not thinking of the company traps. I was 
thinking of those guards that were in the employ of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. You are referring to the stream guards placed 
at the mouths of the streams? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes; the stream guards. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. Yes; those are all in the employ of the Fed- 
eral Government, and, as I say, our department has assisted the Fed- 
eral Government by supplying a number of these stream guards every 
year; 1 year as many as 25, 

Mr. Taytor. I wonder if there is any possibility that the companies 
also might be assisting these guards in a portion of their salaries. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. Well, that is something that I—I hope not. 
I hope it doesn’t exist. 

Mr. Taywor. The third and final question is: We have heard it 
stated that one reason for the depletion of the salmon run is because 
the fish were migrating further south. I wonder if there is anything 
to that statement. 

Mr. C, L. Anperson. I certainly couldn’t present any evidence to 
that effect; no. You hear the stories quite often of course that, if there 
happens to be a good run in Puget Sound and a poor run up in 
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Alaska, that it is Alaska fish going to Puget Sound; but the reverse 
happened in 1943; there was a poor run in Puget Sound, and they 
had a good run somewhere up in Alaska, and they said that the 
fish moved up there; but there is no evidence, scientific evidence, at all 
to prove that one way or the other. 

Mr. Taytor. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. MoFartanp. I have no questions. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. Could I add just one point here, and that is 
on the roads? It really has nothing to do with the fisheries except 
indirectly, and it will just take me ‘I second. According to the fig- 
ures that I have, there are around 6 million pounds of halibut, salmon, 
black cod, shrimp, and miscellaneous fish that are landed here in the 
town of Juneau which, if the road were built up the Taku that has 
been discussed here, the bulk of this would be shipped to the Midwest 
and to the East by refrigerator truck. That is approximately 3,000 
tons of freight or 150 truckloads which could be hauled out here in 
Juneau. The same thing would hold true if the roads were built into 
the Wrangell- Petersburg area or the Ketchikan‘area. And not only 
would that amount of fish be shipped out but it would increase tre- 
mendously because of the fact that they would have access to the 
market, and it has been proven that refrigerator trucks are more eco- 
nomical in hauling fishery products than the methods are doing at the 
present time. 

Mr. Barrtertr. Mr. Anderson, I am suffering soo at the moment 
because I have a desire to query you as long as I did the last witness 
who appeared on the fisheries matter, but T am not going to be per- 
mitted to do so on account of lack of time, but I think you and I 
could get along right well if I asked you the questions and you an- 
swered them. However, I am going to put a series of questions to you 
which I wish you w ould note and include the answers in your written 
statement. 

I would like you to inform the committee of your professional train- 
ing, Mr. Anderson, and the training of the biologists employed by 
your department. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. O. K. 

Mr. Bartierr. And would you let us know if at this time the 
Alaska Department of Fisheries is contributing enforcement funds 
to the Federal Department ? 

Mr. C. L. Anperson, O. K. 

Mr. Barttetr. Would you elaborate as to your opinion why there 
is comparatively such an extraordinary stability in the Washington 
State and British Columbia fisheries while the trend in Alaska has 
been so steadily downward? Would you inform the committee, in 
respect to southeastern Alaska particularly, how the decision was 
made in respect to the curtailment of gear in the curtailment program 
which was placed in effect by the Federal Government? I mean by 
that 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. You mean as to how the Federal Government 
selected them ? 

Mr. Bartterr. As between traps and mobile gear. 

Mr. C. L. Anperson. I can give you the general plan but I cannot 
give you the details as to why this type of 
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Mr. Barttetr. No; you wouldn’t be in a position to do that; but 
the general plan; and then, probably, at a later date we can get addi- 
tional information from the Fish and Wildlife Service. I too desire 
to commend you , Mr. Anderson, for making a most excellent state- 
ment. Thank you very much. The committee will stand in recess 
for 5 minutes. 

( Recess. ) 

(Subsequently Mr. Anderson submitted the following statement :) 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
Juneau, Alaska, October 20, 1955. 
Mr. Sipney L. McF'ArLanp, 
Civil Engineer, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McFartaAnp: You will remember that at the recent hearing held in 
Juneau lack of time prevented me from fully completing my testimony. I had 
presented evidence to show that the Territory would be able to finance the man- 
agement of its commercial fisheries and had just started to discuss the ability 
of the Territory to finance its sport fish-and-game resources. 

I presented a figure of $500,000 per year as my best estimate of the cost of ad- 
ministering these two. -I also stated most, if not all, State agencies maintain- 
ing these two functions are self-supporting through the sale of licenses, big-game 
seals, fines, ete. 

The Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, which represents most of the sportsmen’s 
groups in the Territory, held its last meeting in January 1955 at Juneau. One 
of the items on the agenda was a discussion of a schedule of proposed license 
fees should statehood be given to Alaska, or in the event the fish-and-game 
resources should be transferred to the Territory. The present license fees, which 
are collected by the Fish and Wildlife Service are somewhat lower than the sug- 
gested schedule. It should be noted however, that none of the money received 
from the sale of Fish and Wildlife Service licenses is used for conservation pur- 
poses. Under the present Federal law one-half goes into the United States 
Treasury and the other half goes to the Territory of Alaska for the support of 
schools, whereas, under a State or Territorial licensing setup all these funds 
Would be earmarked for the administration and conservation of sport fish and 
game. 

The schedule outlined below shows the number of Fish and Wildlife Service 
licenses sold in 1954, the license fees proposed by the Alaska Sportsmen’s Council, 
and the anticipated revenue; 


FWS 1954 Proposed | Anticipated 








hot license license 
sales fees collections 

Nonresident hunting, fishing, and trapping-.................- 457 $25. 00 | $11, 425. 00 
Nonresident small game and bird hunting and fishing_._..._-- 2, 562 20. 00 | 51, 240. 00 
RR a ea eee eee 123 25. 00 3, 075.00 
Si eal oti dichite em hacaaraenii 6 25. 00 150. 00 
Resident hunting, fishing, and trapping. ---........-...-.----. 4,914 10. 00 49, 140. 00 
Resident hunting and fishing 18, 183 7. 50 136, 372. 50 
Resident fishing. ..........-.- 3, 908 | 4.00 15, 632. 00 
Nonresident fishing #1 9, 000 | 6. 00 54, 000. 00 
BER TE do cccth nenistiddchoinemh<dbb Be 53 | 6.00 318. 00 
SE DINED SPIED OI iia calc Acted deaweniianentslbocesttencudis 50, 000. 00 

TE. cncandaictpip ange ens basing enmniaamnesailes thins tina A ih ale iba tong | 371,352. 50 


Under present laws the Fish and Wildlife Service receives $75,000 per year of 
Dingell-Johnson funds for fish conservation and the same amount, $75,000 per 
year, of Pittman-Robertson funds for game restoration. No matching money is 
required to obtain these funds. However, the Dingell-Johnson and the Pittman- 
Robertson Acts should be amended to provide that this money should go to 
the Territory instead of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

With the $75,000 of Dingell-Johnson funds and $75,000 of Pittman-Robertson 
funds, plus $370,000 in anticipated revenue from the sale of licenses, big-game 
seals, etc., there would be $520,000 of the administration of the sport fish and 
game resources. As you can see, this would cover the estimated costs, $500,000. 
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As a State, Alaska would receive in the neighborhood of $475,000 per year of 
Pittman-Robertson funds, which are apportioned among the States, one-half on 
the basis of area and one-half on the basis of paid hunting licenses. Although 
Alaska’s license sales are not so high, its area is great, some 586,400 square miles. 
Because of this large area, Alaska would be in the category for receiving the 
maximum Pittman-Robertson funds. The Pittman-Robertson law limits any 
State to not more than 5 percent of the total funds available. 

Again, as a State, Alaska would receive approximately $215,000 per year of 
Dingell-Johnson funds, which are apportioned among the States, 40 percent on 
the basis of area and 60 percent on the basis of paid fishing licenses. Here 
again, Alaska, because of its great area would receive the maximum amount 
allowable under the law, which is 5 percent of the total. 

However, as to a State, Alaska would have to match these allotments on a 75 
percent to 25 percent basis, just as all the other States are doing. These matching 
moneys would be available from the anticipated revenues. 

I believe my concluding remarks were recorded by the stenographer, so need 
not be repeated here. 

At the conclusion of my testimony, Delegate Bartlett submitted a list of five 
questions asking me to prepare written answers. The following will comply with 
this request. 


1. What is your professional training and background? 


By way of introduction, I might state that as a youth I spent 5 years in the 
Klondike at Dawson where I received my first schooling, and later lived for a time 
in Fairbanks. The rest of my grade- and high-school training was in Seattle, 
Wash. My advanced education was also received in Seattle, where I was grad- 
uated from the University of Washington in 1917 with a bachelor of science de- 
gree in zoology, having specialized in fisheries biology. During vacation periods, 
I assisted in fish and oyster investigations and worked in fish hatcheries and 
laboratories. 

Upon graduation, I was employed by the United States Bureau of Fisheries for 
several years on both coasts of the United States, but especially in Alaska where 
I visited most of the fishing areas. The following 5 years I was an instructor 
in the College of Fisheries, University of Washington, where I taught fisheries 
biology, fishing methods, and fish processing. One summer, I was chief inspector 
for the National Canners Association, covering all salmon canneries in south- 
eastern Alaska. 

In 1921-22, on a leave of absence from the university, under a scholarship from 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation, I spent a year in Norway. I studied the 
commercial fisheries there, did scientific investigational work in the Norwegian 
Fisheries Department and took a course in oceanography under Prof. Helland- 
Hansen, one of the world’s authorities on the subject. 

A master’s degree in fisheries was conferred upon me by the University of 
Washington in 1924. Subsequently, I went into commercial fisheries, being em- 
ployed for several years as superintendent for the Franklin Packing Co. in the 
Prince William Sound, Cook Inlet, and Kodiak Island areas, after which I 
operated my own business, the Perfection Smokery in Seattle. I sold out in 
1943 to accept a position with the State of Washington Department of Fisheries as 
technical assistant, later serving as assistant director and chief technologist and 
finally acting as director of the department until I came to Alaska in June 1949, 
to establish the newly created Alaska Department of Fisheries. 

I have written several scientific publications, a number of articles for trade 
journals and collaborated in the preparation of several chapters for the new 
edition of Marine Products of Commerce. 

My affiliations are American Association for the Advancement of Science of 
which I am a fellow, American Fisheries Society, Pacific Fishery Biologists, and 
the Institute of Food Technologists. 


2. What is the professional training and background of your technical staff? 


Robert R. Parker who is in charge of the division of biological research was 
graduated from the University of Washington, Seattle, in 1946 with a bachelor of 
science degree in zoology, specializing in fisheries work. He spent 1 year as a 
special technician with the department of zoology at the University of 
Washington. 

Previous to graduation, he had worked three seasons in Alaska for the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. During one of these he was at the pink-salmon experi- 
mental station at Little Port Walter in southeastern Alaska. The other two 
were spent working on the red-salmon investigations in the Bristol Bay area. 
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Before joining the staff of the Alaska Department of Fisheries in February 
1950, Mr. Parker had worked for the Washington State Department of Fisheries 
and was assistant to the chief biologist up to the time of his departure for 
Alaska. His studies in Washington State included bottom fish as well as the 
several species of salmon. 

Walter Kirkness, who is in charge of the division of watershed management, 
was graduated from the University of Washington, Seattle, in 1943 with a 
bachelor of science degree in fisheries biology. While attending school he worked 
one season with the International Pacific Sockeye Salmon Commission at New 
Westminster, British Columbia, on problems connected with rehabilitation of the 
sockeye-salmon runs of the Fraser River, which were largely destroyed by a 
slide on the river at Hells Gate. He spent one season with the State of Wash- 
ington Department of Fisheries on salmon and other fishery problems. 

Upon graduation he entered the United States Marine Corps and served until 
May 1946. He had been commissioned a first lieutenant and participated in a 
number of major engagements in the Pacific during the war. After release 
from the service, he went with the Washington State Department of Fisheries as 
a biologist until he joined the Alaska Department of Fisheries, April 1, 1950. 

Some of his work included studies on miscellaneous commercial species, but 
principally king and silver (coho) salmon of the Puget Sound area, tagging of 
larger fish caught in commercial and sport fishery, marking (fin-clipping) of fry 
and fingerling salmon released at the hatcheries, stream surveys to check escape- 
ment and search for tagged adults. He made studies of stomach samples of 
feeding fish to determine diet, as well as overall study of migration patterns and 
other life history factors of Puget Sound kings and silvers. 

Edward S. Marvich, who is in charge of the sports fish division, was graduated 
from the University of Washington, Seattle, in 1941 with a B. S. degree in fish- 
eries biology. His vacation periods were occupied in fishery work including 
employment with the United States Fish and Wildlife Service, handling trout and 
grayling in Yellowstone National Park. 

Upon receiving his degree he was employed by the Washington Department of 
Game, sport fish division. After preliminary training in trout hatchery man- 
agement and techniques, he was made a district biologist. The modern lake 
rehabilitation program of that agency was just getting underway at that time, 
so it can be said he was truly a pioneer in modern trout management policies. 

Prior to his transfer to the Alaska Department of Fisheries in June 1951, he 
was in charge of the Seattle-Everett district and was responsible for all re- 
habilitation and restocking of waters in that heavily populated area. The fact 
that trout fishing in the lakes of this district is better today han it was 25 years 
ago attests to the success of the program. 

During World War II he served 414 years in the United States Navy and was 
discharged with the rank of lieutenant commander. 

James W. Brooks is in charge of the newly established division of predator 
investigation and control. He graduated from the University of Alaska in 1953 
with a B. S. degree in wildlife management and an M. S. degree was conferred 
upon him in 1954 by the University of Alaska. His master’s thesis was an in- 
vestigation of the walrus of the Bering Sea. He is especially interested in the 
study of marine mammals and their relation and effects on the commercial fish- 
eries of Alaska. His initial work with the Department was in 1954 when he 
started research on the beluga (white whale) of Bristol Bay. 

He served as a pilot in the United States Air Corps from 1942 to 1945 and has 
lived in Alaska 14 years. Headquarters for predator investigation and control 
will be in Cordova. 

Alex H. McRea was graduated from the University of Washington, Seattle, in 
1942, where he received a B. S. degree in fisheries. During summer vacations 
he fished commercially for salmon and did biological work for the Fish and Wild- 
life Service in the Columbia River Basin and on the Pribilof Islands. 

Upon his graduation he joined the staff of the Washington State Department 
of Game. He worked in one of their trout hatcheries until late in 1942, when 
he was called into active service as a member of the United States Naval Reserve. 
He was discharged in 1945 with the rank of lieutenant, senior grade, when he 
was again employed by the Washington State Game Department, this time as 
district fish biologist, being stationed in the Grays Harbor district. Later he 
was transferred to the Whatcom-Skagit Counties district, and remained there 
until joining the Alaska Department of Fisheries in April 1952. His headquarters 
are in Anchorage. 
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Kenneth N. Thorson received his academic training at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, from which he was graduated in 1950 with a B. S. degree in 
fisheries. While attending the university he was employed on a part-time 
basis by the State of Washington Department of Fisheries. He spent the 
summer of 1950 at Sitka working on the troll salmon fishery for the Alaska 
Department of Fisheries. He then returned to the University of Washington for 
a year of graduate work in fisheries biology. Upon completion of his graduate 
studies in June 1951, he joined the Alaska Department of Fisheries on a 
permanent basis. 

Previous to entering the Navy in 1942, he had been a resident of the Territory 
for 6% years. Mr. Thorson will be permanently located at Wrangell in the 
near future as district biologist. 

Stanley D. Swanson, another graduate of the University of Washington, 
Seattle, received his B. S. degree in fisheries biology in June 1951. During 
summer vacations and part time while attending school, he worked for the 
Fisheries Research Institute under Dr. W. F. Thompson. Upon graduation he 
was employed by that organization on a full-time basis until he entered the 
employ of the Alaska Department of Fisheries in April 1952. His service with 
the Fisheries Research Institute was in connection with biological investigations 
of the pink salmon runs of southeastern Alaska, such as tagging, estimation 
of escapement, observing conditions of stream environment, ete. Mr. Swanson 
is district biologist for the Ketchikan area. 

Robert J. Simon was graduated from the University of Washington, Seattle, 
in 1953 with a B. S. degree in fisheries biology. During vacations and as a part- 
time worker he was employed by the Fisheries Research Institute, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the hatchery division of the University of Washington. 
He entered the employment of the Alaska Department of Fisheries in June 
1953. as a sport fish biologist with headquarters at Fairbanks. 

Roy A. Rickey is also a graduate of the University of Washington, Seattle, 
having received his B. S. degree in fisheries biology in 1949. During vacations 
he worked for the International Fisheries Commission and the Fisheries Research 
Institute, Seattle. Upon graduation, he entered the employ of the Washington 
State Department of Fisheries for 2 years. Then worked as a commercial fisher- 
man in Alaska and Washington State until he joined the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries in April 1954. Mr. Rickey is stationed at Kodiak as a district biologist, 

Robert E. Vincent was graduated from Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg., 
in June 1954, with a B. S. degree in fish and game management. During vaca- 
tions he worked for the chief ranger at Crater Lake National Park and for the 
Oregon State Game Commission. He was employed by the Alaska Department of 
Fisheries in July 1954 and has been stationed at the Kitoi Bay research station, 
Afognak Island, as a resident biologist. 

aul Garceau is a recent graduate of the University of Alaska, having received 
his B. S. degree in wildlife management in 1955. Previous to graduation he 
worked 1 summer for the United States Fish and Wildlife Service and 3 summers 
for the Alaska Department of Fisheries, which he joined in June 1955. Mr. 
Garceau is stationed at the Canyon Island research station on the Taku River 
near Juneau. 

Clarence A. Weberg is a graduate of Colorado A. and M., having received 
his B. S. degree with a major in zoology in June 1952. Previous to attending 
college and during vacation periods he worked for the Colorado Game and 
Fish Department. He became a permanent employee of that department upon 
graduation and continued to work for them until he joined the staff of the 
Alaska Department of Fisheries in July 1955. Mr. Weberg will be working on 
the Taku River fisheries adjacent to Juneau. 

Archie S. Mossman was graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 
1949 with a B. S. degree in zoology and wildlife management. He was a teach- 
ing assistant for 2 years at the University of California, where he received an 
M. S. degree in 1951. Further graduate studies followed at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he worked part time as a teaching and research assistant. A 
Ph. D. degree was conferred upon him in June 1955, by his alma mater. He 
is especially interested in fish predator studies and will be working on salmon 
predation by various kinds of birds. 

Hiram R. Reed was graduated from the University of California at Los 
Angeles in 1952 with a B. A. degree. Graduate studies were received at the 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography at LaJolla. Calif., where he specialized in 
marine biology and oceanography. Mr. Reed joined the department in August 
1955, and is stationed at Kodiak to work on the king crab. 
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Daniel L. Gittings has a B. A. degree from San Diego State Coi'ege and re- 
ceived an M. S. in library science from the University of Southern California in 
1952. Previous to coming to Alaska in July 1955, he worked as librarian for the 
California Department of Fish and Game at Sacramento. As research librarian, 
Mr. Gittings will be in charge of the Alaska Department of Fisheries library in 
Juneau. This is the only fisheries library in the Territory. 


8. Have any Territorial funds been supplied to the Fish and Wildlife Service? 


While there has been no direct transfer of Teritorial money to the Federal 
Government, the Alaska Department of Fisheries has, since its inception in 
1949, assisted the Fish and Wildlife Service by providing manpower, equipment 
and supplies. All of which were paid with Territorial funds as follows: 


Br ee ee Fa ern ctieetcceietbadatenteeneabad $67, 792. 89 
Tar ee I I cece edad piri cecritietpeesterdines eens ab eaten Gah tence slam 119, 155. 52 
We Ge i Dace idg sercct teeta ate n ied ieee 94, 962. 76 


4. Elaborate on stability of the salmon fisheries of British Columbia and Wash- 
ington State as compared with Alaska 

By referring to the charts I presented at the hearing in Juneau, it is evident 
that the production of salmon in Alaska has been on a steady decline since the 
peak year of 1936. However, in British Columbia and Washington State, the 
graphs will show that production of salmon has been on a reasonably uniform 
basis and in recent years has shown a slight upward trend. The sawtooth effect 
in the Washington graph is due to the fact that runs of pink salmon occur only 
during the odd years. 

There seem to be two factors that are different in Alaska than in British 
Columbia and Washington insofar as management of the fisheries is concerned. 

(1) Salmon traps are still permitted in most parts of Alaska, while in British 
Columbia and Washington they were eliminated years ago. This may or may 
not be a controlling factor from a biological standpoint. However, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint it has had disastrous effects on the income of the resident 
fishermen. 

(2) British Columbia and Washington have for many years based their salmon 
management programs on long fishing seasons with proper closures during the 
season, so as to allow for escapement of suitable sections of each run to their 
respective spawning grounds. Sound biological research shows this to be neces- 
sary. In Alaska the Federal agency in charge has taken just the opposite stand, 
and has instituted short seasons at the peaks of the runs. While this may have 
been more profitable to the canner from a short-range viewpoint, it will, in the 
lond run, react to his disadvantage economically. Needless to say, it is not 
biologically sound either. 


5. Comment on the s0-called Farley plan for curtailment of salmon fishing in 
southeastern Alaska 


The Farley plan was proposed at the 1953 fall hearing of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service held in Seattle, Wash. Essentially it consisted of four proposals as 
follows: 

(1) A reduction in the number of traps to cut their effectiveness by 50 percent. 

(2) Enlargement of closed areas near the mouths of important pink salmon 
streams, which in effect will decrease the effectiveness of seines. 

(3) A 60-hour weekly closed period. 

(4) A return to the fishing seasons in effect before 1946. 

The Alaska Fisheries Board, which is composed of 3 commercial fishermen, 1 
processor, and 1 public member, met shortly thereafter to study this new plan. 
After due consideration it adopted the following recommendations for trans- 
mittal to Mr. Farley, Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C. 

“The board is in full agreement with proposals (1) and (2). Its stand on 
traps has been stated many times in the past and any measure that will reduce 
their numbers is certainly acceptable. For some time now the board has been 
convinced that larger protective areas are needed at the mouths of pink salmon 
streams, but it has been hesitant about recommending such a proposal because it 
would be highly discriminatory on the seine fishermen. However, when such a 
measure is combined with a reduction in the effectiveness of traps, it meets full 
approval. 

“The proposed 60-hour weekly closure is also a step in the right direction, but 
it does not go far enough. It is suggested that this be increased to 84 hours, 
with fishing being allowed from 6 a, m. Monday to 6 p.m. Thursday, If, contrary 
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to your expectations, good runs of pink salmon should develop, relaxation in the 
weekly closed period can be made on short notice. 

“The board is not in accord with a return to the seasons in effect before 1946. 
Such staggered seasons will only lead to the concentration of gear at the very 
peaks of the runs in each of the several districts. A uniform opening and closing 
date is suggested. While it is realized that this will not prevent all movement of 
gear, it will have a stabilizing effect in keeping mobile gear more separated. 
Staggered seasons force concentration. 

“A long season from July 5 to October 15 was the first thought of the board. 
With only 3% days fishing per week there should be ample escapement. However, 
here again the enforcement personnel of the Service felt that they would have 
great difficulty in policing the area for such a long season. In accord with this, 
the bourd suggests that the main season run from July 5—-August 31. 

“This will allow a several-week interval before the fall chum season starts, 
for which these dates are recommended : 

“Noon, September 22 to noon, September 25 
“Noon, September 29, to noon, October 2 


“Tt is believed that a 4-day break would be beneficial for escapement. The noon 
opening and closing is suggested because it will be of considerable help in policing 
this fishery, which takes place late in the season when the daylight hours are 
much shorter.” 

At its annual fall meeting in 1954, the Alaska Fisheries Board again discussed 
and reconsidered the Farley plan for southeastern Alaska. Except for length- 
ening of the season, the board could find no reason to change its position of the 
previous years. The board’s recommendation in the fall of 1954 to Director 
Farley reads as follows: 

“In its 1953 brief the Board voiced opposition to the system of staggered 
seasons that were proposed and put into effect for the 1954 fishing season. 
These staggered seasons force concentration of mobile gear in the open dis- 
tricts. In effect it says to the fishermen ‘this is the time the salmon should 
be here; come and get ’em.’ What is needed is not staggered open seasons 
but staggered closures during a long fishing season. 

“The Board has repeatedly made recommendations for a change in the 
seasonal setup in southeastern Alaska to bring it more in line with modern 
trends of fishery management. It believes that a majority of the fishermen 
in southeastern Alaska are now ready for such a change. 

“In accord with this line of thought a long continuous season for 1955 is 
being recommended as follows: 


“Monday, June 13 to Thursday, October 27 


“For all practical purposes no opening or closing dates are necessary. The 
runs of fish and the economics of the processing operation will dictate when 
the fishermen will start and when the canneries will open. 

“Because of the heavy concentration of gear in this area and the Service’s 
prediction of poor salmon runs it is proposed that the weekly fishing period be 
from: 

“12 noon on Monday to 6 p. m. on Thursday 

“The 12 noon on Monday is being suggested as a convenience to the enforce- 
ment agency. Many fishermen have also expressed a wish for a noon opening 
as a convenience to them. 

“In case it appears that sufficient escapement is not being obtained with this 
shorter weekly fishing period, it is further recommended that additional closed 
periods be promulgated by field order. These should be so timed as to pro- 
tect the peaks of the runs. By stagegring these closed periods from the outer 
to the inner districts a selected productive segment of the runs will be en- 
abled to reach the sanctuary of the closed areas in the bays, of which many 
additional ones were created in 1954.” 

The 1955 fall meeting of the Board will not be held until November 7. How- 
ever, I feel sure they will find no reason to change their recommendations of 
1953 and 1954. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES, 
C. L. ANDERSON, Director. 


Mr. Bartierr. The committee will be in order. If my colleagues 
will permit, I would like to call out of order Mr. Harvey Brown, of 
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the First National Bank, on the ground that I want to keep on good 
terms with him. Mr. Brown. 

(Mr. Harvey Brown took the witness stand.) 

Mr. Barrterr. Will you please identify yourself for the record, 
Mr. Brown ? 

Mr. Brown. All right. My name is Harvey Brown. I am execu- 
tive vice president of the First National Bank of Juneau. Here 
today I am also representing the Juneau Chamber of Commerce as 
head of their housing committee. 

Mr. Bartierr. Won’t you be seated, Mr. Brown, and proceed ? 

Mr. Sisk. Off the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Brown. I appreciate being called ahead of time. I assure you 
I won’t take much of your time this afternoon. I would like to 
discuss the lack of reasonably long-term, low-interest rate, mortgage 
money for home ownership. In that connection, I have prepared a 
little memorandum which, with your permission, I will read and make 
a few comments, and, if you have any questions, I will be glad to 
answer them. 

Mr. Bartierr. We will be pleased to hear you. 

Mr. Brown (reading from memorandum) : 


NEED FOR AN ASSURED SECONDARY MARKET FOR FHA Tite II LoANs IN ALASKA 


The writer is head of the housing committee of the Juneau Chamber of Com- 
merce as well as being an active bank officer with the First National Bank of 
Juneau, and in both capacities is concerned with the lack of a reasonable 
interest rate long-term money required to adequately take care of the needs 
of the people in Juneau and Alaska who wish to buy or build homes in Alaska. 
With this committee’s indulgence he will try to point out some of the causes 
for the lack of these mortgage funds, the effect on the economy of Alaska 
and its people, and in all sincerity suggest a possible solution to the present 
situation. 

(1) The writer proposes that there is practically no long-term, low-interest 
rate capital available under the provisions of the FHA for the purchase or con- 
struction of residences in the Territory of Alaska today. Alaskan banks and 
other lending agencies find themselves in a position where they have a lively 
demand for mortgage money and are loaned up to a point where funds are not 
available for, particularly, longer term mortgage loans, and thus it becomes 
difficult for residents and newcomers to finance modern, standard construction 
homes. 

(2) Up until the Housing Act of 1954 it was possible for banks and other 
lending agencies to have some assurance in the sale of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association of FHA loans that, due to their limited funds, they could 
not hold in their own loan portfolios. 


I would like to digress at this point to point out that in Alaska in 
all the banks there are approximately $150 million in deposits. Of 
this $150 million, approximately again, $75 million are in time de- 
posits or savings bonds. Operating, as I must, on a national bank 
regulation that allows mortgage loans of all kinds only to an extent 
of 60 percent of time deposits, we further reduce the $75 million to 
$45 million. That is assuming that we had these funds available at 
the present time without being loaned out. Now, a new construction 
loan up here under normal FHA terms, admitting that our costs of 
construction are considerably higher, runs in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. If that is true, then, assuming again that the banks were 
not loaned, at best we could take care of 2.250 new homes. With 
our population figures and increase, which I will come to here, you 
can see the inadequacy of it. [Continues reading :] ' 
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Since the Housing Act of 1954 there has been no assured secondary market 
for FHA loans, and this occasioned requests by the banks, chambers of com- 
merce, and Alaska Bankers Association, as well as the Governor's office— 

And with the efforts of Bob Bartlett, I might add. [Continues 
reading : | 


for relief of this situation. Effective July 1, 1955, the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association offered relief in the form of a special assistance program 
whereby the Federal National Mortgage Association would enter into contracts 
to purchase mortgages from Alaskan banks. There are, however, several con- 
ditions that must be met prior to a commitment from the FNMA, and these 
conditions made the proposal unworkable. For example, (a) the seller (banks 
and leading institutions) must submit letters from at least two mortgage lend- 
ing institutions normally engaged in the purchase of mortgages of the same type, 
as evidence that the seller is unable to complete arrangements to market the 
mortgages elsewhere at the Fannie May purchase price; (0) mortgages pur- 
chased would be purchased at 98 cents on the dollar, plus a commitment fee at 
the time of application equal to 1 percent of the original amount of the mortgage, 
which is nonrefundable if the application is accepted, plus a purchase and mar- 
keting fee of one-half of 1 percent of the unpaid principal balance of the mort- 
gage. 

It is obvious that no lending institution is going to make long-term, low-interest 
rate mortgage loans on the assumption that it is going to lose 3% percent of the 
amount loaned by so doing, and while it has been suggested that this fee be 
passed on to the borrower, this seems unlikely in view of the relatively high 
closing costs of FHA loans in Alaska at the present time. It seems to the 
writer that this is passing on to the borrower, who may be already hard put for 
a downpayment, an additional unwarranted charge. 

(3) Causes of lack of mortgage funds: (@) National banks are limited to 
lending 60 percent of their time (savings) deposits in all types of mortgage 
loans, with the exception of loans guaranteed under the provisions of the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Act of 1944, commonly known as veteran guaranteed loans; 
(b) An already brisk demand for loans with which to buy and build homes in 
Alaska due to its growing population; (c) Higher building costs in Alaska per 
housing unit, hence larger loans being needed to solve housing problems. 

(4) In line with the thought of increased population which, according to the 
annual population estimates by the United States Census Bureau for Alaska, 
shows an approximate tripling of population in the 15 years since July 1, 1940, 
or, total population from July 1, 1940, of 74,000 to an estimated total population 
July 1, 1954, of 208,000, added to this will be in impact of pulp mill development 
in southeastern Alaska which is in process at the present time requiring addi- 
tional housing for the cities of Juneau and Sitka and, very likely, Wrangell and 
Petersburg in the future. 

(5) Effect of lack of adequate mortgage money on real estate values: In 
Juneau, particularly, there is a turnover of people employed in the various agen- 
cies of the United States Government and Territorial agencies, and newcomers 
usually wish to purchase homes once they have arrived in Juneau. With mort- 
gage money unavailable for long-term, low-interest rate loans, they are placed 
in a position where they are not able to, in many cases, pay down the one-third 
required under present national banking requirements for conventional mortgage 
loans, hence must rent some substandard property at some high rental figure but 
conversely the party leaving Juneau, by transfer from some governmental 
agency, is placed in the position where it is not easy for him to find a sale of 
his home. The overall effect in the opinion of the writer, is to Cause a drop in 
the value of the better homes while setting a false value on substandard prop- 
erties for rental purposes. 

(6) A definite lack of interest has been evidenced on the part of stateside in- 
vestors in the purchase of mortgage loans from the Territory of Alaska. This I 
think is primarily due to stateside investors being unfamiliar with the Territory 
as well as other factors, to wit: (@) Loans available from any one bank for 
sale to large insurance companies and other investors, are not large enough in 
total to interest these large investors; and (b) There can be no assured interest 
at any given time by large insurance companies in the States in purchasing 
Alaskan mortgages, as their investment policies vary with their own circum- 
stances due to conditions in bond markets, ete. 
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(7) Adverse effect of the lack of mortgage funds: (a) No desire on the part 
of newcomers to remain in Alaska in substandard housing; (0) promotes a more 
rapid turnover of dissatisfied Government personnel; and (c) increases rents 
for substandard housing. 

(8) Suggested remedy: The writer suggests that Alaska be considered as a 
special case with the suggestion that it remain as a special case under FNMA 
regulations until such time as there is sufficient investment capital in Alaska to 
relieve the present situation. Writer would like to recommend that the FNMA 
provide funds for the purchase of FHA title II loans at 100 percent value, and 
that these funds be in an amount large enough to take care of the needs of the 
Territory from year to year as determined by survey that might be made by the 
Alaska Development Board and others familiar with the problems. 

That is my written report. I would like to give copies to the com- 
mittee. I would really like to urge that this is a serious problem to us 
at the present time. In Juneau we have one lending agency that is 
completely loaned out on mortgage loans. Our two commercial banks 
are not completely loaned out but they are getting in a position where 
we have to be very careful. We are liable to have a pulp mill come 
in here which we cannot by any means satisfy any mortgage require- 
ments. We can’t tie our loans up in 20- or 25-year loans because, if 
we do, we are going to wind up with a relatively few large loans and 
no money available for new people, and with this in mind I came up 
here today. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. No, thank you. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Sisk. Yes. I am quite interested in your statement, Mr. Brown, 
because I particularly have been concerned recently with the problems 
of the VA housing, as a member also of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee. We do have our problems. I wanted to ask, are there any 
VA loans in Alaska? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe you have mentioned it. About what percentage 
compared to FHA loans? 

Mr. Brown. I believe Mr. Druxman is here today and I think he 
could answer that question if you would allow Mr. Druxman to make 
astatement. I think he has some figures on that. 

Mr. Sisk. Could we have him come up ? 

Mr. Bartrierr. Would you come forward, Mr. Druxman, and iden- 
tify yourself? 

Mr. Druxman. I have some testimony, too, I want to give when 
you get around to that. My name is Robert N. Druxman. I am a 
realtor in the real-estate business in Juneau, Auke Bay, and Haines, 
and I am also a member of Mr. Brown’s committee for the chamber 
of commerce and second vice commander of the Department of Alaska 
of the American Legion. 

Mr. Brown’s bank is one of the few banks in the Territory of Alaska 
that is making VA guaranteed loans, and for the reasons that he has 
enumerated they haven’t been able to make too many of them in the 
last few months with the apparent shrinkage of the available money 
for real-estate mortgages coming up. Each week this situation has 
been getting worse, and there are probably only 1 or 2 other banks 
in all of Alaska that are participating in the VA guaranteed-loan 
program. However, there is also the VA direct loan program which, 
you are probably aware, is for use in distress areas where private 
financing isn’t available, and that has been slowed down considerably. 
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This year on the veterans direct loans from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration they added another step in the procedure, which already 
takes between 3 and 4 months to i a loan. They added the volun- 
teer home mortgage credit program which, you are also aware, was a 
part of the Housing Act of 1954, That means another 6 weeks delay. 
So far this year, according to the Veterans’ Administration, 52 appli- 
cations from Alaska have been submitted to the regional committee 
of the VHMCP, and the VHMCP was unable to approve or find funds 
for any of those loans, so after 

Mr. Sisk. Pardon me. I didn’t quite understand that. 

Mr. Druxman. The VHMCP was unable to furnish money for any 
direct loan in Alaska, There were 52 submitted, and 52 were turned 
down, but at the same time it meant a 6 weeks’ delay in the processing 
of these loans. Since the direct loan was established in Alaska in 1951 
there have been 564 loans made by the Veterans’ Administration 
throughout the entire Territory, and they have averaged $9,000 a 
loan. The maximum of course is $10,000, 20 years, and now 2 percent 
down. It was nothing down. Also there is an allocation of $200,000 
per quarter by the Veterans’ Administration for all of Alaska for these 
direct loans. 

Mr. Sisk. Two hundred thousand? 

Mr. Druxman. Two hundred thousand; in other words, roughly, 
20 loans for the entire Territory every 3 months. The American 
Legion has some other resolutions, which Mr. Banfield didn’t present 
and they asked me to present, on direct loans and on veterans loans. 
one perhaps I would rather wait until you get through with Mr. 

rown. 

Mr. Stsx. Let’s get back now to my question. I would like to get 
the answer to that if you can give even an approximate, and that was, 
what was the percentage between FHA insured and VA insured 
loans, forgetting the direct loan, but do you have any figures rela- 
tive to the percentagewise between the two? 

Mr. Druxman. I think it is less than 1 percent. 

Mr. Brown. Probably a little more than that, Bob, but very few 
banks are making them. 

Mr. Sisk. ThatiswhatI mean. For the entire Territory ? 

Mr. Brown. For the entire Territory it is very nominal, very 
nominal, 

Mr. Sisk. In other words, there are very few VA insured loans 
as opposed to FHA in the Territory ? 

Mr. Druxman. That is correct. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Brown, getting back to you then, what are the 
approximate closing costs today on an FHA loan in Alaska ? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, they run around four or five hundred dollars. 

Mr. Sisk. And then you figure that, if the borrower had to absorb 
this 3 or 314 percent—— 

Mr. Brown. It would get pretty rough. 

Mr. Sisk. It would require a very substantial—what amount to a 
substantial downpayment ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, you could say offhand it would probably be 
$750 to $1,000, and that seems too much. Now, it has been proposed 
to pass it on to the borrower or to pass it on to the seller of the prop- 
erty, but, regardless of how you slice it, somebody has to pay it. 
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Mr. Sisk. Well, I know we have been confronted with that down 
in the States. Of course, our closing costs on it are not nearly so 
high 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Sisk. As they would be up here. Now, as I understand, you 
feel, your recommendation is, that about the only answer would be to 
set up what might be termed a special dispensation so far as the Ter- 
ritory is concerned 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. In order to make money available at a hundred cents on 
the dollar. 

Mr. Brown. Right. We are not being discriminated against, I 
should make this clear, in the States at the present time at 96 for 
Vets loans and 95 for FHA’s, so we are actually getting a break up 
here, but by the same token there are sources of money available in the 
States that are not available to us, I think largely through ignorance of 
the Territory on the part of investors. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, I can appreciate that, of course, the fact that 
probably many of the large lending agencies are just a little bit 
wary of 

Mr. Brown. A little bit leery of Alaska ; yes. 

Mr. Sisk. That is right; because they don’t have sufficient know]- 
edge of just what the situation may be up here. 

Mr. Brown. I might say that the experience on our mortgage loans 
on FHA’s and on conventionals too are excellent. I don’t think that 
the States can do any better than we can on the payment record of 
loans. 

Mr. Stsx. Well, I wanted to inquire into that in view of a little 
information I received just before coming up here, and that had to 
do with how many foreclosures you had among FHA loans. 

Mr. Brown. We have had none. 

Mr. Sisk. Are you aware of whether there have been any through- 
out the Territory or not? 

Mr. Brown. I haven’t heard of any. There may have been, but 
I have not heard of any. I would say offhand, at a guess, that I would 
doubt very much with the housing demand that they would come 
to foreclosure. 

Mr. Sisk. Well, it just happens that I was informed just prior to 
leaving the States that the counsel for the Federal Housing Authority, 
who happens to be a man that I know, was coming up here with refer- 
ence to some foreclosures on FHA, that they were having quite a bit 
of trouble. Now, that was my information. 

Mr. Brown. That was perhaps on the larger, 608’s, apartment 
houses and multiple units. I am speaking primarily of individual 
houses. I should have made that ehenw: 

Mr. Sisk. Well, I appreciate that, that you were speaking of int- 
dividuals. Primarily, that is what I am concerned with, is individ- 
uals, and I was wondering whether or not there had been extensive 
foreclosures among individual loans. 

Mr. Brown. I don’t believe there have been many in southeastern 
Alaska. What has happened around Anchorage and Fairbanks, I 
don’t know, but I doubt on individual housing and individual loans 
there has been much difficulty. I think there may have been some on 
multiple units and on large apartment houses; yes. 
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Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth. 

Judge Cuenowetu. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost. 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Brown—do you make many loans on homes in the 
area ? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mrs. Prost. Approximately what percentage of the market value 
do you loan on a home? 

Mr. Brown. Now we are going into a little technicality. On what 
we call a conventional mortgage loan, until the last several months 
we could only lend 60 percent for a period of 10 years under national 
banking regulations. That has been relaxed to 6624 percent for : 
maximum term of 20 years. Now, that in cur conventional loan. Our 
FHA loan usually runs a period from 15, 20, or possibly 25 years. 

Mrs. Prost. I was thinking of the conventional loan exclusive of 
Government funds. 

Mr. Brown. Yes; that is right; two-thirds. We can loan two- 
thirds of appraised value for a period of 20 years. However, it is 
not our policy to go that far unless we have to because, if we tie it 
all up in long-term loans, other people cannot get the use of that 
money. 

Mrs. Prost. What interest rate do you charge on your real-estate 
loans? 

Mr. Brown. We charge 6 percent above $5,000. If the loan is less 
than $5,000, we charge 8. If it is over 5, we charge 6 for everything. 
But we do not have or have not had any closing costs in connection 
with those loans except the actual attorney’s fees for title search, re- 
cording, and so forth. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you also make loans on boats? 

Mr. Brown. Not if we can help it. 

Mrs. Prost. If you do, what interest rate do you charge? 

Mr. Brown. If we did, we would charge 8, but we don’t. 

Mrs. Prost. Oh, you don’t. 

Mr. Brown. They are so risky that—I will put it this way. We 
probably make loans on boats secured by other collateral. If some- 
one has a home or something, why, we will loan on the home for the 
purpose of the boat but not on the boat itself. 

Mrs. Prosr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Brown, your statement complements and adds 
to that given up in Anchorage by Mr. Robert Baker, a vice president 
of the First National Bank there. One question only. Is it correct 
to state that, when the Alaska housing bill became law, until a certain 
section of it was repealed, there was a free and ready market for 
these mortgages without penalties to those who were making the 
loans ? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I may not quite understand you. I would say 
in answer to it, which may not be a good answer, Bob, that up until 
the Housing Act of 1954 the Federal National Mortgage Association 
would provide certain funds available for the purchase of Alaskan 
mortgages. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Your answer is perfect. That is just what I wanted 
to bring out, that there was a period when you had a ready market 
for these mortgages. 
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Mr. Brown. Oh, yes; yes, indeed. Our particular bank, I might 
say, started on an active program of FHA 2 years ago with the thought 
that we could only retain a certain amount of those loans, obviously, 
but we would make those loans available, and we rapidly built up to 
a half a million dollars, and then the door was slammed, and so we 
had to devote ourselves to selling some of those loans. Believe me, 
wehadatime. We finally got rid of some of them but not all of them, 
but we are in a position today where we cannot make FHA loans and 
that is horrible. 

Mr. Barturerr. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 

(This portion of the proceedings was concluded at 3:45 p. m.) 

(The part follows that taken by Miss Maynard.) 

Mr. Bartiterr. Mr. Druxman, I believe you have a short statement. 

Mr. Druxman. Yes, very short. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT N. DRUXMAN, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Druxman. First, Mr. Bartlett, I would like to present to the 
committee a chart showing the practices of various lending agencies 
in the Territory, showing the interest rates, the maximum amount 
they can loan, the time of their loans, and also the percentage of the 
appraised valuation which they can loan. 

Mr. Bartietr. I should think that this would be of sufficient im- 
portance to be included in the record. 

If there is no objection, it will be included in the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Real-estate mortgage loan data for the Territory of Alaska 
[Prepared Sept. 29, 1955, by Robert N. Druxman] 


Maxi- 
mum 
loan 


| Interest 


Maximum 
rate i 


time Percent of appraisal 


Lender: Percent 
Savings and loan associations_....-....- 6 None | 20 years (15)...| 80 (75). 
National banks............... = as 6-8 None | 20 years (?)....| 6634. 
IND TIN ign nic den ence sennne 6-8 None | None (?)-..--- (60 to 50) none. 
U. S. Veterans’ Administration --.....-- 4%) $10,000 | 20 years___..-_} 98. 
Territorial veterans’ affairs_...........- 4 10, 000 | 10 to 11 years..| 90. 
Guaranteed and insured: 
Federal Housing Administration. ---.-- 414) 25,000 | 25 years__...--. 93 to 73 and 88 to 73. 
U. S. Veterans’ Administration-- ~~~... 444 12, 500 | 25 years (10)-..| 98 (80). 


Territorial veterans’ affairs............- 5 | 15,000 | 10 to 11 years.-.| 90. 





Note.—Above figures are limits set by law regulating various lenders. Figures contained in parentheses 
represent current general lending practices in the Juneau area. 


Mr. Druxman. I have these five resolutions first from the American 
Legion, which were passed at the Sitka convention concerning housing. 
Four of them are directed for congressional action. The fifth I am 
merely presenting for your information. 

The first one has to do with the voluntary home mortgage credit 
program and the VA direct home loan program. This resolution asks 
that the VHMCP procedure be eliminated from the direct home loans 
in the Alaska area. That is resolution No. 5. 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Druxman, do you have extra copies of those? 

Mr. DruxmaNn. Yes; I am going to present these to you. 


ae 8 we 
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Resolution No. 11 is not directly concerned with housing but in the 
interest of better homes. I think it is proper under this subject. 

It asks that in future openings for settlement of areas in Alaska that 
small portions of land be set aside for playgrounds, parks, and recrea- 
tion areas. I think that is a very worthwhile thing for the future of 
homes in Alaska. 

This resolution No. 11 originated in the Ketchikan post and was 
adopted by the convention. 

Resolution No. 13 asks for an increase in the maximum amount of 
direct VA loans. The present maximum is $10,000. Incidentally, this 
should have been both guaranteed and direct, and it is an oversight that 
it wasn’t. In 1953 we adopted a resolution in our convention that year 
asking for an increase in the maximum amount for Alaska because of 
the increased costs of construction and the fact the Government is not 
getting good collateral on loans of $10,000 or less, to have the amount 
increased to $15,000 from $10,000 and $12,500, respectively. 

This year the resolution was submitted by a post for increasing it 
again to $15,000, but the convention saw fit to request that increase to 
$20,000. Frankly, I think they are right, although it wasn’t my idea. 

As Mr. Brown told you, it cost $20,000 to build any kind of a new 
house today unless you do the work yourself, and you have got to do 
it all. 

Resolution No. 14 supports Mr. Brown’s testimony on the Fannie 
May program. 

Resolution No. 18 asks that the FHA Commissioner use his authority 
to extend the 50-percent differential now given to Alaska in the making 
of FHA mortgages to military personnel, too. Military personnel, as 
you know, under the Housing Act of 1954 can purchase a house. The 
maximum mortgage is $17,100. Now it is 7 percent down. It was 
5 percent. Under a previous housing act the housing commissioner has 
authority to increase that by 50 percent. A $18,000 house isn’t very 
much, and for these military personnel on active duty, they would be 
relegated to substandard housing unless they had the difference in cash, 
and usually service people don’t have that difference. 

I have outlined on that chart several agencies that either make loans 
or guarantee or insure loans in the Territory. I might explain a little 
bit about what the Territory itself is doing to help in the housing in- 
dustry here in Alaska. 

We have a very enlightened veterans’ program in the Territory. 
In 1946 a special session of the legislature created a sales tax of 1 per- 
cent throughout the Territory, which established a revolving fund, 
which has now reached $3,900,000, for the purpose of making veterans’ 
loans and paying bonuses to veterans. That sales tax was to be 
cut off when it reached $31, million, but there was a little overlap, so 
it finally reached approximately $3,900,000. In addition, the Ter- 
ritorial legislature has seen fit to lend to the Territorial veterans re- 
volving fund a total of $2,600,000, which gives us a total of $614 million 
to work with. 

The Territorial veterans’ commissioner can make loans to qualified 
veterans, that is, those who were residents prior to their induction or 
enlistment or commissioning, not to exceed $10,000. Ten percent must 
be put up by the veteran. That money must come out of this $614 
million fund. At the present time the demand on this fund is quite 
great and applications are running about 2 months behind the money. 
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An applicant must wait about 2 months before he can get the money 
for his loan if he is qualified. Unfortunately, this joan program 
doesn’t apply to most of the veterans in the Territory of Alaska. 
There are approximately 23,000 veterans in the Territory, of whom 
only about 8.000 were residents of the Territory before they went in 
the service. The rest of them have come here during their service, 
like Alaska and stayed here or have come here after their service. 
We feel that most of them or all of them are good citizens, and we 
would like to see them stay here and would like to help them build or 
buy homes. If we can get some help in the veterans’ loan program, it 
will make an awful lot of difference to them. 

I believe I went into the direct home loan program operated by the 
Federal Veterans’ Administration, and we have covered also the guar- 
anteed loans working through the bank. I believe that is all I have 
to say. 

Mr. Barrierr. Thank you, Mr. Druxman. 

Mr. Sisk, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Druxman, as a member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, I appreciate your statement here, and I can certainly appre- 
ciate the problems you are confronted with with reference to housing 
for veterans in this area. I believe your situation is pretty clear, 
as I understand it, up here, and I will assure you that this informa- 
tion—and I am sure the chairman will assure you—will get to the 
appropriate committee, which in this case will be the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Chenoweth / 

Mr. CHENOWETH. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayitor. How many veterans did you say there were in 
Alaska ? 

Mr. Druxman. Approximately 25,000. The 1950 census showed 
22.500 of all wars. 

Mr. Taytor. And how many of them belong to the American 
Legion? — 

Mr. Druxman. 2.500. 

Mr. Taywor. 1 out of 10? 

Mr. DruxMan. 1 out of 10. Our average isn’t as good as it is in 
the United States. Of course, that is a communications problem 
as much as anything else. 

Mr. Taytor. What percentage of the homes that are being built are 
being built by veterans of 1 of the 3 wars? 

Mr. Druxman. That I couldn’t say, except that this $614 million 
of veterans’ funds from the Territory to our 8,000 Territorial veterans 
is in constant use, and that this $200,000 per quarter from the Federal 
Veterans’ Administration is used up as rapidly as it is made available. 

Mr. Taytor. Do you have a fairly sizable portion of the member- 
ship made up of Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians? 

Mr. Druxman. Unfortunately; no. We haven’t been able to reach 
them because mainly they are out in the villages. The Sitka post, for 
instance, where you are going tomorrow, has a large number of them 
because there is a good- sized 1 native population within the community 

of Sitka, and I would say that post is composed of at least half natives. 
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Mr. Taytor. Are there many of the GI veterans of the last two wars 
that have availed themselves of the opportunities of Government loans 
for home building ? 

Mr. Druxman. They are all interested. They have all asked. And 
every one that can qualify—I might say this: I would like to add one 
thing on these VA direct loan programs. They have tightened down 
in the last year on credit. I think they went a little bit overboard. 

To my knowledge, there was one veteran who found a home, had 
a good credit record, no bad debts. He had been employed by the 
Government for 6 or 7 years on the same job. Recently he transferred 
to the same job here. He was married with no children. He wanted 
to buy a house for $8,000. The payment would have amounted to less 
than his rent, and they turned him down because he also had to make 
payments on his car, ‘and they figured the percentage of his obliga- 
tions per month was too great “for him to buy a house. Yet he had to 
continue paying rent at a higher figure. 

Mr. Taytor. We have found there are cases in the States where the 
Indian veteran finds it very difficult to borrow money or to get a loan 
because of his Indian extraction, so to speak. 

Mr. Druxman. There has been none of that discrimination to my 
knowledge. 

Mr. Sisx. I have one more question. I would like to ask Mr. 
Druxman—and this is also a housing question. I am sorry I neglected 
to ask the same question of Mr. Brown. 

Has the American Legion of the Territory as a Territorial organi- 
zation taken any stand on statehood ? 

Mr. Druxman. Consistently for the last several years they have 
favored it. 

Mr. Stsk. That was my understanding they had. 

Mr. Druxman. I might point out the post I belong to for the last 
couple of years has taken an opposite stand, but the majority rules. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Druxman, as Mr. Sisk previously indicated, 
testimony which was presented before us and does not come properly 
within the scope of the committee will be referred by us to the appro- 
priate committee or committees. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Druxman. Thank you very much for your time and your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Bartietrr. The committee had previously expressed interest in 
having the tax commissioner of Alaska, Mr. Carl Dewey, appear to 
answer questions. I am informed he is out of town but Mrs. Glen 
Oaks, administrative assistant, department of taxation, is here and 
is ready to answer such questions as we may care to put to her. 

What is the pleasure of the committee with reference to these reso- 
lutions submitted by Mr. Druxman? Do you want them incorporated 
in the record ? 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF ALASKA 
Passed at the Sitka convention, September 1955 


RESOLUTION No. 5—VHMCP anp tHE VA Direct Home Loan ProGRAM 


Whereas the voluntary home mortgage credit program was created through 
the National Housing Act of 1954 to assist in obtaining private financing for the 
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purchase and construction of homes in various areas of the United States and 
its Territories; and 

Whereas VHMCP has hindered rather than aided the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion direct loan program in Alaska because of its unworkability under current 
financial and real-estate conditions in the Territory; and 

Whereas prior to the institution of the VHMCP in Alaska, many veterans were 
able to purchase homes in the Territory with help from the VA direct home loan 
program; and 

Whereas it is now extremely difficult and almost virtually impossible for a 
qualified veteran to obtain home financing in Alaska through the VA direct loan 
program and the VHMCP or on similar terms from other lending agencies: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 36th Annual Convention of the American Legion, depart- 
ment of Alaska, meeting at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, does urge the 
Congress of the United States and the Veterans’ Admiinstration to eliminate the 
voluntary home mortgage credit program from being a required process in the 
Veterans’ Administration direct loan program in the Territory of Alaska. 


Forses L. BAKER, Commander (1954-55). 
Epwarp W. Van Horn, Commander (1955-56). 
Attest: 
WALTER W. Smiru, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 11 


Whereas the American Legion has ever been vitally interested in the safety, 
recreation, and good citizenship of the youth of America; and 
Whereas existing playgrounds and recreational areas in Alaska are pitifully 
few in number, resulting in a situation where many children are found playing 
in the streets of the towns, and on the roadbeds of suburban highways and 
access roads; a situation which indicates that the policies of our Federal agen- 
cies responsible for opening up for settlement new tracts of virgin land do not 
adequately provide recreational opportunities for the future increase of the 
child population of Alaska; and 
Whereas it has been conclusively proved that in stateside communities where 
opportunities and facilities for wholesome outdoor recreation have been abun- 
dantly provided, a lessening of the problem of juvenile delinquency has been 
observed ; and 
Whereas commonsense dictates that the most feasible time to make provision 
for future recreational needs is when new highways and access roads are in the 
planning stage, it being too late after all homesites have been leased and subse- 
quently patented by pioneering families: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Legion, department of Alaska, in convention, 
assembled at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, most forcefully urges that the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and the United States Department of 
the Interior, through their respective and appropriate field organizaions be 
directed and authorized by congressional legislation to set aside many more 
playground and recreational areas than is now the practice whenever and 
wherever new tracts of virgin land are opened up for settlement in the Territory 
of Alaska. 
Forses L. BAKER, Commander (1954-55). 
EDWARD W. VAN Horn, Commander (1955-56). 
Attest: 
WALTER W. Smiru, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 13—INCREASE IN MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF VA LOANS 


Whereas the Congress has authorized the Veterans’ Administration to make 
direct housing loans in areas where private financing is not available for VA 
guaranteed and insured loans; and 

Whereas the maximum amount available to each eligible veteran under the 
direct-loan program is $10,000; and 

Whereas experience in Alaska is proving that veterans are able to obtain 
only substandard housing under the direct-loan program because of this limita- 
tion on maximum loans; and 

Whereas said substandard housing is dangerous to the direct-loan program 
because of the poor security offered to the Government even though such housing 
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may be fairly priced under current construction costs and market values in 
Alaska : Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by this 36th Annual Convention of the American Legion, Department 
of Alaska, in convention assembled in Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, That 
the Congress of the United States be urged to increase the maximum amount 
of VA direct loans in the Territory of Alaska to $20,000 to better reflect actual 
housing conditions and thus make available minimum standard housing to vet- 
erans and better security to the United States Government; and it is further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution eb transmitted to the Delegate to 
Congress from Alaska, the national legislative director of the American Legion, 
the regional managers of the Veterans’ Administration at Juneau, Alaska, and 
Seattle, Wash., and to the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
Forses L. Baker, Commander (1954-55). 
Epwarp W. VAN Horn, Commander (1955-56). 


Attest: 
Watter W. Smita, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 14—PurcHase oF FHA-INSURED HOME LOANS IN ALASKA 


Whereas the Federal National Mortgage Association was created to assist 
local lending institutions in making FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed or insured 
loans by finding a secondary market for such loans, thus enabling said lending 
institutions to increase the strength of their limited capital and make more 
of said loans available to the general public; and 

Whereas the FNMA procedures were drastically changed by congressional 
legislation and administrative action in 1954 with the result that there is now 
a shortage of sufficient capital in the Territory of Alaska for the making of 
home loans ; and 

Whereas this shortage makes it more difficult for the average person to obtain 
a home of his own and is a serious threat to the future development of Alaska; 
and 

Whereas without sufficient funds and adequate housing, Alaska is unable to 
develop its economy to a point of sufficiency where it could justifiably be 
entitled to statehood ; and 

Whereas the present FNMA regulations, if allowed to continue in existence, 
will discourage and prevent the making of FHA loans in Alaska and defeat the 
purpose of the entire Federal housing program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 36th Annual Convention of the American Legion, De- 
partment of Alaska, meeting at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, requests 
both the legislative and executive branches of the United States Government to 
amend the present regulations of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
with respect to Alaska so that it will be possible for local lenders to participate 
profitably to a point where they would be encouraged to return to making 
FHA- and VA-insured loans in Alaska; and it is further 

Resolved, That a copy be sent to the 37th national convention. 


Forses L. BAKER, Commander (1954-55). 
Epwarp W. VAN Horn, Commander (1955-56). 


Attest: WALTER W. SmitH, Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION No. 18—FHA Insurep Home LOANS FOR MILITARY PERSONNEL ON 
ACTIVE Duty 


Whereas section 222, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, otherwise known as the 
Housing Act of 1954, authorized FHA insured home loans to personnel of the 
United States Armed Forces on active duty under certain conditions; and 

Whereas the maximum loan authorized by this act is $17,000 without regard 
to area, housing conditions or construction costs affecting real-estate values in 
said area ; and 

Whereas section 214 of the National Housing Act of 1949 gives power to the 
Federal Housing Commissioner to increase the amount of FHA insurance in the 
Territory of Alaska by 50 percent when he deems it necessary ; and 

Whereas said FHA Commissioner has already used such power to increase 
nonmilitary FHA insured loans in the Territory of Alaska, in recognition of its 
higher construction costs; and 
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Whereas it is believed that said FHA Commissioner would extend this author- 
ized increase to loans under section 222 if so requested by the Department of 
Defense : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 36th Annual Convention of the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Alaska, Inc., meeting at Sitka, Alaska, September 1-5, 1955, That the 
Alaskan Command and the Department of Defense investigate the need for 
higher maximum FHA insured home loans for service personnel under section 
222, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, in the Territory of Alaska, and to make 
whatever recommendations it finds necessary to the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner for his action under section 214 of the National Housing Act of 1949. 


Forses L. Baker, Commander (1954-55). 
Epwarkp W. VAN Horn, Commander (1955-56). 
Attest: 
WALTER W. Smiru, Adjutant. 


Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement prepared by 
the Governor’s office that sets out the benefits that Alaska has received 
from Public Law 659, 83d Congress, which provides for transfer of 
surplus property to the Territory. The law expires on December 31, 
1956. This statement recommends that the law be extended. I sug- 
gest that it be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Bartierr. I ask unanimous consent it be made a part of the 
record. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SurPLus PERSONAL PROPERTY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TRANSFERRED TO THE 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF PUBLIC LAW 659, 83D 
CONGRESS 


Public Law 659 was approved August 24, 1954. GSA regulations implementing 
the law were issued in December 1954. Instructions were received by Federal 
Government agencies in Alaska shortly thereafter and the first transfers were 
made in January 1955. The law is effective until December 31, 1956. 

Property of an estimated use value of more than $1 million for essential 
Territorial purposes has already been acquired. It is probable that if this 
property had been offered at public sale the return to the Federal Government 
would have been from 10 to 15 percent of this amount. 

The Department of Aviation has benefited by receiving 5,000 tons of landing 
mat and a variety of engineering instruments, equipment, and miscellaneous 
items of great value in advancing the program for more and better landing strips 
and airfields. 

The Territorial department of mines has received engineering instruments and 
supplies and some items of equipment used in fieldwork. The department of 
fisheries has benefited similarly. 

The Alaska Soil Conservation District has received several items of heavy 
equipment, a number of pumping units, and miscellaneous tools important in a 
program aimed at conservation and effective use of water, soil, and wind erosion 
control and related activities. The agricultural experiment station has also 
secured equipment. 

The department of health has received some medical supplies and laboratory 
equipment. The department’s program for better sanitation in villages as one 
means of combating tuberculosis and other health problems, in line with recom- 
mendations of the Parran report, has benefited by receiving tools, materials, and 
supplies to be used by the sanitation aides in a number of villages. 

The Pioneer’s Home in Sitka has received clothing. Last winter when there 
was an unemployment-relief problem in Anchorage and there were no funds to 
meet this need, clothing made available to the department of public welfare for 
distribution to eligible families, together with surplus commodities received sep- 
arately from Department of Agriculture sources, made it possible to meet the 
situation. Heavy winter clothing was received by the Department of Civil 
Defense for wear by the Eskimo and Indian Ground Observer Corps post watchers 
as they stand watch in posts scattered in remote areas and around the perimeter 
of Alaska facing Siberia. 
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The critical function of communications has benefited substantially. An in- 
stance is the assignment of 15 field telephones and 244 miles of field telephone 
wire to Kotzebue for an emergency communications service under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Territorial department of police. Four hundred field telephones are 
now in process of transfer from Alaska-Railroad from stocks acquired by that 
organization as war surplus after World War II. These phones have a minimum 
value of $15 each for use in Alaska, but it is probable that had they been offered 
at public sale the return to the Federal Government would have been a fifteenth 
of this or less. 

The University of Alaska has benefited most substantially with a wide variety 
of equipment, tools, instruments, building supplies and materials, office supplies 
and equipment, and a number of other classes of items. A number of Territorial 
schools and school districts have also benefited with a variety of items. 

Preparations to meet the impact of major emergencies, war caused or other- 
wise, have benefited tremendously from surplus property through the Depart- 
ment of Civil Defense. The Anchorage and Fairbanks urban areas have been 
ringed with more than 20 fire-truck pumpers outside the military-civilian tar- 
get areas. Throughout the Anchorage and Fairbanks areas blankets, cots, 
kitchen equipment, mess gear, tents, Jamesway huts, heaters, and stoves are 
being accumulated and maintained under safe custody in the small outlying 
communities away from the urban areas. This parallels exactly a program 
of the military establishments for military personnel and dependents. Consider- 
able hospital and medical equipment which has become substandard but vould 
be entirely acceptable in a major emergency has been received and located in 
various hospitals and also at outlying spots. 

The good being done with surplus property under Public Law 659 seems 
clearly to be more in the public interest than would disposal of such property for 
the negligible return this would bring to the Federal Government. An extension 
of Public Law 659 beyond December 31, 1956, is recommended. 


Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Oakes, will you take the stand? I understand 
you don’t have a prepared statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GLEN OAKES, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mrs. Oakes. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Bartierr. But you are ready to answer questions. 

Mrs. Oaxes. I will answer any questions that I can. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. CHEenNowetH. No questions. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Stsx. I will defer to the chairman. 

Mr. Bartiert. I only have questions on one subject. I was greatly 
interested in the discussion relating to the general property tax. 
Could you tell us when the department of taxation started to collect 
taxes under the general property tax law? 

Mrs. Oakes. The general property tax law, I believe, was enacted 
by the 1949 legislature, and we started collecting taxes, I think—it 
became effective along the 1st of July and we started in shortly after 
that. Immediately there was a suit brought, and the program was 
more or less handicapped because of that. However, we went ahead, 
and you heard the figures given by, I believe, Mr. Anderson. They 
are correct. 

However, there was one statement made or one of the gentlemen of 
the committee said that the legislature repealed the act after the 
courts had upheld the validity of the act. The legislature repealed 
the act before the final decision was received. 
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Mr. Bartuert. The final decision was made by what court? 

Mrs. Oaxes. The final decision was made when the Supreme Court 
refused to review the writ of certiorari. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Oakes, we had a lack of authentic information 
as to the date of repeal. When was that—in 1951 or 1953? 

Mrs. Oaxes. The legislature of 1953 repealed it. 

Mr. Bartierr. How much money in all was collected under the gen- 
eral property tax? 

Mrs. Chisel I will refer to the report for that, not knowing that 
was coming up. For the years 1953 and 1954 we collected a total of 
$101,374.66. Prior to that—this is going to be backward—for the 
years 1951 and 1952 we collected $238,418.94. 

Mr. Bartietr. Do you have any explanation for the decrease in 
the later years? 

Mrs. Oaxes. Yes; because after the circuit court made a decision 
and it was eo and taken to the Supreme Court the legislature 
that year didn’t make an appropriation for us to continue our 
program. 

r. Bartierr. That is to say, the law was on the books but you had 
no administrative money ? 

Mrs. Oaxes. We didn’t have the money to carry on. Well, when the 
law was in question you can’t say, “Pay for it, or else.” 

Mr. Bartiett. Mrs. Oakes, have you any idea, or does the material 
you have before you reflect the administrative costs? We have heard 
it said so often here that the cost of collection was as great, or greater, 
than the amount collected. 

Mrs. Oaxes. No; that is not true. I can’t give—the cost of our 
administration over the period of years for the entire department of 
taxation has amounted to from 2.8 to 3 and 314 percent. 

Mr. Bartierr. Would there be any way to segregate the cost of col- 
lecting the general-property tax? 

Mrs. Oaxes. I think so. 

Mr. Bartierr. Could you get that for us and submit it in writing at 
a later date? 

Mrs. Oakes. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF TAXATION, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA, 
Juneau, October 27, 1955. 
Hon. BE. L. BARTLETT, 


Delegate From Alaska, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Bartietr: At the committee hearings in Juneau you asked me to 
send you the figures on the cost of collection on the property tax. Figures avail- 
able up to January 1, 1955, show the following: 


Cost of collec- 


Collections tions 


$187,004.75 |} 6.054. 


101, 000. 00 
05 
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This gives a cost of collection of 0.396 percent. 

For the year 1955, we have collected to date $48,826.58. The cost of these 
collections is not available as the work was done by the department of taxation 
employees at department of taxation expense. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
K. F. Dewey, 
Tax Commissioner. 
By FLorence B. OakKEs, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

Mr. Bartierr. What was the rate of that tax ? 

Mrs. Oakes. It was 10 mills. 

Mr. Bartierr. Do you have any personal knowledge as to whether 
the law had been in effect long enough and had been in force long 
enough to include all of the property? Or were there administr ative 
lags that caused the department of taxation to be in a situation where 
it hadn’t covered the whole landscape as yet ? 

Mrs. Oakes. I can’t say exactly as to that. I will tell you there is 
one very close in the building who could probably give you that figure, 
Mrs. Williamson, who is the judge’s secretary, who was in charge of 
that work when she was working for the department of taxation. I 
think she can give you a better picture of that than I can. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you. Would you have any personal knowl- 
edge or official knowledge as to the correctness of the statement that 
was submitted to the committee by one or more witnesses to the effect 
that the incorporated municipalities and/or the school districts in- 
clude practically all of the property that would be worthwhile taxing 
under the general property tax ? 

Mrs. Oakes. No, they don’t, not all of them. They certainly include 
the largest percentage. 

Mr. Barrierr. Would there be any way to arrive at a reasonable 
estimate of the value of the property outside those Government dis- 
tricts for the benefit of the committee ? 

Mrs. Oakes. I think the lands commissioner could probably give you 
that. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mrs, Oakes. 

Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I think most of the information I had in mind has been 
brought out. Then certainly the suggestion by some of the witnesses 
that the cost of collection was greater than the amount of tax is in 
error ? 

Mrs. Oaxes. That is in error. However, I would say this: That we 
did not have—because of the fact that it was in dispute, we did not 
have the field forces out we should have, partially due to the fact that 
there was not enough money appropriated to enable us to put them in 
the field. In other words. we had a chief assessor, and then when the 
second legislature came they didn’t make any larger appropriations 
and we couldn’t put the assessors out to assess the property. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you feel that the law had a fair chance or a fair test 
to determine at all what funds would have been brought in? 

Mrs. Oakes. Well, no, I don’t, sir, because one thing you have to 
remember is we have a tremendous T erritory, and the cost of traveling 
and going out and examining all of this property and seeing what it 
is is quite different than you have in the States. It is quite possible 
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they may be right when they say the amount that would be brought 
into the Territory would not be sufficient to warrant collection. 

Mr. Sisk. Do you think, Mrs. Oakes, that the pressures, if such, 
that brought about such a rapid repeal of this law should be given 
any particular weight with reference to what might happen under 
statehood for the Territory of Alaska ? 

Mrs. Oaxes. If you get statehood, you have a different proposition. 
To be quite frank with you, personally I think it was a political move 
to repeal the property tax. I think some of our legislators were elected 
on the fact they were going to repeal the property tax. 

Mr. Sisk. After all, I think we all realize you are going to have 
to have income to maintain a State. 

Mrs. Oakes. That is right. And I think I realize it more than a lot 
of people in Alaska. I have been with the department of taxation 
since it was created. 

Mr. Sisk. As someone very close to the tax picture, Mrs. Oakes, do 
you personally favor statehood for the Territory of Alaska ? 

Mrs. Oakes. Personally when Alaska is ready for it; yes. When 
they can finance it. 

Mr. Sisk. You do not feel, apparently, then, according to your 
answer, that they are ready for it now. Is that right? 

Mrs. Oaxes. Well, I don’t know where the money is coming from 
to finance it. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Mrs. Oakes, I understand there are about 35,000 non- 
whites living in the Territory of Alaska. Do you have any idea how 
many of those people paid the real property tax during the past fiscal 
year ? 

Mrs. Oakes. No; I have no idea. 

Mr. Taytor. Nor how much real estate they own? 

Mrs. Oakes. No. 

Mr. Taytor. You don’t break them down ? 

Mrs. Oaxes. I don’t think it is very much. 

Mr. Taytor. There are some, I understand, legally competent tax- 
paying non-whites here. 

Mrs. Oakes. That is right. 

Mr. Tayxtor. You don’t break them down into any category of that 
sort ¢ 

Mrs. Oakes. No. 

Mr. Taytor. Thank you. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, I just want to observe that the situation in 
Alaska is much as it is in Washington. When we want to get rid of 
a person or a bureau we just don’t make any appropriation to support 
that person or bureau. And I assure you if they didn’t make any 
appropriation for the support of Congress there wouldn’t be 435 
Members present. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I would like to inquire concerning the issues 
involved in the suit to which you referred. What were the grounds? 

Mrs. Oakes. I am not too familiar with that. I think one was that 
the assessments were not equal. But aside from that I don’t know. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Who made the assessments ? 

Mrs. Oakes. They were self-assessments. In other words we would 
send out forms and they sent them in. 
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Mr. Curnowetu. Who had to pass on the assessments ? 

Mrs. Oakes. The board of assessment. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Did they change the assessments ¢ 

Mrs. Oakes. Not unless they had absolute knowledge as to the par- 
ticular property. I think they did change the assessments when they 
knew about it. 

Mr. CHENoweru. But you depended upon each individual to make 
his own assessment / 

Mrs. Oakes. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That was one of the reasons the court declared 
it invalid ¢ 

Mrs. Oakes. As I say, I wasn’t familiar with this. No, that wasn’t 
one of the reasons. 

Mr. CHenowetH. What was the main reason the court sustained 
the suit? 

Mrs. Oakes. As I said, I wasn’t familiar with it. Mrs. Williamson 
can give you a lot of that information. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is that the only attempt ever made in the Terri- 
tory to have a property tax ¢ 

Mrs. Oakes. As far as I know. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McLean, I believe it was, said yesterday in 1925 
we had something of that kind, but we haven't checked that. 

Mrs. Oakes. I don’t recall of it in the time I have been here. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, the record should show that the suit was 
not sustained, that the action of the legislature was held constitutional 
by the district court and confirmed by the Ninth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, and the Supreme Court refused certiorari in the matter. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The finding was adverse to the Territory? 

Mr. Urr. No. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. The plaintiff didn’t prevail ¢ 

Mr. Urr. No. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. I had the impression they did prevail. 

Mrs. Oakes. We didn’t get the final decision from the Supreme 
Court, in other words, their refusal did not come to us until, I believe, 
October of 1953, and the law had been repealed in January or 
February. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The law was upheld in Court, was it / 

Mrs. Oakes. Yes. 

Mr. CHEenowetu. I see. 

Mrs. Oakes. That is why we are still collecting the taxes that were 
not paid at that time. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Is there any sentiment to have the law passed 
again / 

Mrs. Oakes. I wouldn’t know about that. I keep away from that. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. zs further questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Thank you, Mrs. Oaks, very much. 

Irving ey Territorial highway engineer. We welcome you be- 
fore the committee after having seen you at Fairbanks where I be- 
lieve you did not testify. 

Mr. Reep. No; I did not. 

Mr. Bartierr. State your name and position. 


71196—56—-pt. 4-19 
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STATEMENT OF IRVING REED, TERRITORIAL HIGHWAY 
ENGINEER, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Reep. Irving Reed, Territorial highway engineer. 

I have come to talk to this committee on roads, Alaskan roads. [ 
think the roads are the prime foundation for the settlement and de- 
velopment of Alaska and the utilization of Alaskan resources. They 
touch every segment of Alaskan life. 

Our whole economy will be based on roads. Before the war our 
economy was based on gold mining, that is, the great majority of 
Alaska except on the coast here. Gold mining was a bonanza proposi- 
tion then, and the cream has been stripped off, and we are now in a 
position where—the depreciation of the dollar was another thing 
and the set price of gold—where we will have to have cheaper trans- 
portation for these people to resume the mining, and also cheaper 
transportation into these base metals which are so necessary to the 
rest of the United States, some of which only occur in Alaska and in 
North America, so that we can get them out at a reasonable rate. 

The whole native problem is based on roads, too, because if we 
can get these resources developed, we are going to give the native 
population a chance to earn a living. And if we ever develop again 
a reindeer industry, I am sure that that will be based on it too, 
because along the coast where the pastures are available they have 
all been destroyed in the past by concentration of reindeer, and they 
will have to get into the interior. The only way they can get in 
there and get supplies in is by road. 

There are 4 roadbuilding agencies in Alaska, 3 Federal and 1 
Territorial. 

The Federal agencies are the Forest Service, which builds con- 
necting and access roads in the Tongass and Chugach National For- 
ests. These roads are built on force account or through the Bureau 
of Public Roads. 

Second is the Bureau of Public Roads, which builds and maintains 
roads in the national forests and areas adjacent to the national 
forests. It also builds and maintains roads for the Alaska Road 
Commission and it will under special contract build and maintain 
roads for the Territory which the Territory has built in the na- 
tional forests. 

Third is the Alaska Road Commission. You have heard Mr. 
Ghiglione. It builds and maintains roads in Alaska aside from the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Public Roads and also acts as an 
agent for the Territory in roadbuilding and maintenance. 

And the Territorial agency is the office of the Territorial highway 
engineer, which is divided into two interlocking branches. There is 
the Territorial highway engineer, who is an elected official serving 
a 4-year term. He is also the superintendent of public works. And 
on a 2 cents per gallon fuel oil tax on watercraft he builds water and 
harbor facilities such as wharves and floats and docks for the fishing 
industry. 

I have divided this presentation into four parts. This is a tre- 
mendously big subject, and I had to condense this down a lot. I 
wanted to briefly outline the office of the Territorial highway engi- 
neer. I wanted to give the relationship of the office of the Territorial 
highway engineer to the other three Federal roadbuilding agencies. 
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I want to give suggested changes in the Federal and Territorial 
relationship in Alaska roadbuilding and a sort of symposium on the 
roads that Alaska is interested in. 

Now I don’t know how to condense this darn thing. 

Mr. Barrietr. Do you have a written statement there? 

Mr. Reep. I haven’t a written statement. I can submit one later 
on. I just have an outline here that I was going to talk from. 

A brief outline of the office of the Territorial highway engineer. 
think you should understand that, though. 

The source of funds for road construction is drivers’ license re- 
ceipts, which brings in about $105,000 per annum. Then there is the 
motor fuel oi] tax on vehicles and stationary engines, a tax territory- 
wide, which is 2 cents on motor fuel oil per gallon. Then on top of 
that there is a 3-cent tax on motor fuel oil used on vehicles on the 
highways, which makes the vehicles using the highways pay a 5-cent 
tax on their motor fuel oil. The anticipated receipts from this tax 
will run about $2 million per annum. 

Then there is the third source of revenue, which is the forest receipts, 
which is at present only a nominal figure because they are impounded 
by the Federal Government on this aboriginal claims business in the 
national forests. 

The disposition of the funds: 

All of the above receipts are earmarked by the legislature for (1) 
construction and maintenance of roads, trails, bridges, and ferries, 
plus (2) the operation of the office of the highway engineer, and (3) 
scale house for trucks so the roads will be preserved and won’t be 
overloaded. 

The other is the Territorial board of road commissioners. There 
are 4 members, 1 from each Territorial judicial division, and they are 
appointed by the governor and approved by the legislature; and the 
Territorial highway engineer, who is the fifth member, and by law he 
is the chairman and the secretary of the commission. 

They act as an advisory board i in selecting road priorities for the 
Territory, for the highway engineer to do. They enter into contracts 
with the Federal roadbuilding agencies, and they promulgate traffic 
laws and set weight limits on the roads, and various other minor 
duties on the roads. 

The two specific Territorial problems are obtaining rights-of-way, 
which is the first one. Title 48 United States Code 321(d) provides 
that in all patents and deeds by the United States issued for lands in 
Alaska, there must be reserved therein rights-of-w ay for roads to be 
constructed by or under the authority of the United States or any 
State created out of the Territory of Alaska. 

As can be readily seen, no rights-of-way for roads are reserved to 
the Territory and so no roads can be constructed across patented land 
by the Territory without purchase or condemnation proceedings. 

That is, the ARC can go right in and build across patented lands 
which have been patented since 1949, but the Territory hasn’t that 
right. 

Also title 48 United States Code Annotated 416 grants authority 
to the Secretary of the Interior to issue permits for rights-of-way over 
public domain to any responsible person or company for ro: vdbuilding 
purposes. However, there is no provision made for the Territory of 
Alaska to build roads over the public domain, and every road, past, 
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present or future built by the Territory across the public domain is 
in trespass with the U nited States. 

That is a very unusual thing, when the United States Government 
is continually asking the Territory to build roads, and yet we are in 
tresspass when we do build roads. 

Am I taking up too much time, Bob, on this? 

Mr. Bartuetr. I think we must hear something about this road con- 
struction, 

Mr. Reep. The relationship of the office of the Territorial highway 
engineer to the three roadbuilding agencies, starting with the agency 
of least contact. 

In saying this, I am going to say some pretty tough things, but I 
don't want to reflect on the agencies in the Territory in any way. 
These things are policies set in W ashington, D. C., and are things that 
are set by Congress. There has been wonderful cooperation with my 
office by all of the agencies and we get along fine. They have done 
everything and extended ever y oppor rtunity and ever y courtesy to the 
Territory, but they are bound by certain rules which I think should be 
changed somewhat. 

The Forest Service is the first one, which we have the least contact 
with. 

Twenty-five percent of the receipts from the sale of timber and land- 
use permits in the 2 national forests accrue to the Territory, of which 
75 percent by law, or 18.75 percent of the whole, is earmarked for 
road maintenance and construction. Over $1 million of these receipts 
are tied up in Indian claims pending court settlement of these claims. 
Only about $5,000 a year are made available to the Territory out of 
that. 

No agreement has ever been made between the Forest Srvice and the 
highway engineer for the construction of roads in the national forests 
although the T erritory has participated with the Forest Service by 
contract with private contractors in road and bridge construction at 
Klawock and may do so again, for instance, on the Kake road. We 
are contemplating a joint action there. Any maintenance or repairs 
by the Territory on a road in the national forests require a special per- 
mit from the Forest Service for such work, which very often they are 
anxious for us to do. 

In 1954 the Forest Service announced that it would no longer do 
snow removal on its Forest Service access roads and transmitted the 
responsibility for such to the Territory. This is a very minor thing, 
but since these roads were built by the Forest Service without the 
knowledge or consent of the Territory and homesite owners allowed 
and encouraged to settle on them, it is the opinion of this office, since 
it was not consulted in this, that such action amounts to the allocation 
of Territorial funds by a Federal agency. 

Now I will take up the Bureau of Public Roads. 

This Federal agency has acted as an agent for the Territory in main- 
taining roads which the Territory has constructed in the area of BPR 
jurisdiction. The BPR overlaps the ARC, but they have come to 
an agreement in certain places so they are not in any real conflict. 

The BPR also contracts to do snow removal for the Territory on 
those roads where snow removal has been abandoned by the Forest 
Service. I just couldn’t let these poor people out in these isolated 
places who had their homes there and expected always to have snow 
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removal and couldn't get their supplies in without snow removal— 
so I had to go ahead and take that thing. I was forced to. I was 
pleased to do it, but I thought the method of doing it was entirely 


wrong. 
All. of these services are performed by the BPR on a reimbursable 


cost. basis. 

I have tried to contract with the BPR for road construction, but 
although this contract was submitted to them with the approval of 
the Territorial office here on July 1, no word has been received by us 
from their Washington office. We don’t know if we can do business 
with them or not on a contractual basis like we do with the ARC. 

At present the Territory buys the rights-of-way for the Bureau of 
Public Roads when that agency requires such. So far as I can find 
out there is no justification in law for such a procedure. In the United 
States under the Federal Aid Act, I believe the BPR buys rights- 
of-way, but it refuses to construct roads in Alaska unless the Territory 
buys them. 

That is 1 or 2 cases that kind of burned me up. 

For instance, there was a man in the Kenai Peninsula who had 13 
claims that lay right on the right-of-way. The road ran through them 
already, but they wanted to reconstruct the road and build a bridge. 
I saw the deeds where this fellow paid in 1939 $45,000 for 3 of those 
claims. He had held them all these years. He was an old man in his 
eighties, and he wanted $25,000. When I first came into office * didn’t 
have $25,000 to buy this right-of-way. Yet the BPR said. “Here, 
we have a million dollars we are going to spend on this road. You 
had better buy it or we put the million dollars back in our pocket and 
you won't get a cent. 

When the people in the Kenai Peninsula heard that, of course, they 
all hopped on my neck right away quick. They had to have that 
money spent in there and the road built. So finally this poor fellow 
was an oldtimer like I am, and I talked him into coming down to 
$15,000, and I ecient to buy it for them. I sure negoti: ‘ated for a 
year for that thing before I made it stick. After we ‘finally got it, 
it wasn’t a million dollars they had to spend, it was $700,000, 

The Alaska Road Commission: This agency builds and maintains 
the great preponderance of roads in the Territory and has a status 
in a way analogous to the Bureau of Public Roads in the United 
States. ‘The roads under the jurisdiction of the ARC are classified 
by that agency as primary highways, through and feeder roads, and 
local roads. This last « ‘ategory probably corresponds to farm and 
industrial roads on ARC programs when they come to Congress. 

Title 42, United States Statutes at L: irge, page 90, and title 48, 

United States Code, section 327, provides that— 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to receive from the Territory of 
Alaska * * * such funds as may be contributed * * * to be expended in con- 
nection with funds appropriated by the United States for any authorized work 
of construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, bridges, ferries, trails, and 
related works in the Territory of Alaska * * * and to expend the same in ae- 
cordance with the purpose for which they were contributed. 

Under the above Federal laws and Territorial. the Territor y has 
contributed a quarter of a million dollars per annum toward the main- 
tenance of all roads under the jurisdiction of the Alaska Road Com- 
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mission, and has also contributed yearly to construction of ARC 
through and feeder roads, and farm and access roads. 

The ARC also acts as an agent for the Territory in the construction 
of new roads. The Territory itself doesn’t own a single piece of road- 
building eqaipment. In fact, there wasn’t any engineering instru- 
ments until I came to office, and I have since been gr adually buying 
them from my appropriation. 

The Commissioner of Roads for Alaska, Mr. A. F. Ghiglione, has 
informed the Territorial highway engineer that the Department of 
the Interior will not have in its 1956 budget a request for farm and 
access roads but will expect the Territory to assume this work. This 
seems to me to be an item that the Territory can well do. But again 
this seems to me an allocation of Territorial funds by a Federal 
bureau. If we had been consulted in it and could have worked out 
some kind of a program, it wouldn’t have been so bad. But just tosay, 
“Here. We are not going to do this. It is necessary you do it and 
use your money for it and don’t use it on anything else.” 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Reed, would that possibly indicate a lowered 
budgetary request on the Department of the Interior / 

Mr. Reep. I have no idea. That was a separate item in their bud- 
get. They had received $400,000 a year on that until this last fiscal 
year. They only received $200,000 this last fiscal year and I picked 
up the burden on that and have been building part of their roads this 
year, and I will pick up more next year. So the $400,000 a year I 
could pick up, but it will have to be done through the Road Commis- 
sion because Mr. Ghiglione also stated verbally that the ARC would 
do maintenance work in the future on roads constructed only by the 
ARC. That is what I understood him to say, the implication being 
that, if the Territory does not have the ARC as its agent in building 
farm and access roads, the ARC will not do maintenance work on 
them. That is the way I took it anyway. Or we will have to pay a 
special fund for that work. We will have to pay specially for that 
work, which we would have to do with private contractors for it. 
Such action forces the Territory to either set up duplicating main- 
tenance organization or to pay the ARC to do maintenance work or 
forego c hoosing its own methods of road construction even though the 
Territor vy may “be able to build the roads more economic ally than the 

ARC by private contract, which would be possible in isol: ated cases. 
Though the ARC has a very fine organization and probably would 
be hard to beat in most cases. But the setup was so that the Terri- 
tory wasn’t consulted in this thing at all, it was just handed to them 
and made to go ahead with the work. It came from higher echelons. 
Iam not blaming Mr. Ghiglione for that, I know that wasn’t his idea. 

Mr. Barrierr. Whose was it, do you know ? 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know whose it was. It was in the Department 
some place and came down to me through Mr. Ghiglione first, and 
then it was Mr. Coulter in Fairbanks, if you remember. who said that 
was the decision of the Department also in his testimony to the 
committee. 

If the Territory is forced to take over the construction of these farm 
and access roads, and as the ARC in Alaska is in a position analogous 
to that of the BPR in the United States, it is urged that the Territory 
be he to indicate a list of roads on which funds appropriated 
by Congress for the ARC will be expended. 
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I think I should explain that a little bit. Mr. Ghiglione, through 
his courtesy I have been asked to put a priority on the roads that they 
have chosen to expend their funds on. However, that priority does 
not altogether sobnen the roads I would like to see worked on. I 
made him a priority on it, but then I submitted a second list which 
would indicate my desires in the thing. But, of course, they make 
these requests of Congress and through ‘the Bureau of the Budget and 

the Department of the Interior, as I understand the w ay the thing 
works, and the Territory hasn’t a word to say on what roads the money 
is spent on. 

I was just saying if we do this, we are taking over one section of 
that work, we ought to be able to say what roads it is spent on because 
we think we might be able to develop the country in some cases a little 
better than—have roads in places that would develop the country a 
little better than some of them that were chosen. 

“Suggested Changes in Federal-Territorial Relationships in Alaska 
Roadbuilding.” That is my heading. 

Consideration of the Federal-aid highway program : 

Appropriations to the Department of the Interior for the ARC have 

raried from $800,000 to $27,500,000 in the past to approximately $10 
pear a at present. No certainty in future planning nor engineering 

‘an be done under such a fluctuating financial setup, which also leads 
to higher costs per mile and many construction delays. To correct 
these conditions it has been suggested that the Territory be placed in 
the Federal-aid program as are the United States and the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

According to a letter received by the Governor from the Commis- 
sioner of Roads, dated April 3, 1953, the Territory would contribute 
13.66 percent of the total cost of such a program. Thus for a $25 
million construction program, which would be the amount of the 
annual program for the Territory, the Territory would pay $3,415,000 
and the Federal Government $21,585,000. 

The Territory would be obligated to do all road engineering and to 
maintain all roads built in Alaska. The annual maintenance costs in 
Alaska at present for all roadbuilding agencies is estimated at $4,300,- 
000 annually. This sum is more than twice the anticipated annual 
revenue from the motor fuel oil tax. Such a program would impose 
an insupportable burden. That is at present. 

If the Federal Government should continue with congressional 
appropriations to maintain roads already built but require the Terri- 
tory to meet maintenance costs of all new roads, the maintenance 
costs, amounting to approximately $1,500 per mile, as new roads were 
built would, before sufficient settlement and development work took 
place, consume much of our road funds. As road funds were used 
increasingly for maintenance, matching funds would decrease and 
roadbuilding under the program cease. 

The Bartlett formula uses one-half of the area of the Territory for 
the described formula. According to Mr. Ghiglione’s letter a pos- 
sible $14 million program would be available under this formula. The 
Territory would pay $1,842,000 and the Federal Government $12,157.- 
600. This would come within the range of Territorial financing if 
some provision were worked out whereby the Territory could be re- 
lieved of the burden of all road maintenance until such time as it could 
bear such a burden. The provisions of the proposed new State for 
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maintenance would be the solution of the Territory’s road difficulties. 

If it does not appear practical for Congress to extend the Federal- 
aid program at present to the Territory, it is strongly urged that a 
minimum appropriation of $10 million a year be assured the Territory 
so that a continuous roadbuilding program could be planned. And 
you can even reduce that to the present “$10 million, but you wouldn't 
get many new roads built under that if it were reduced to that. 

The Territory should be allowed, as pointed out before, to determine 
the priority on which road funds appropriated by Congress are to be 
spent, as the Territory has been doing for the last 2 years through the 
courtesy of Mr. Ghiglione on the farm and access road program. This 
office feels that the Territory should have a deciding word on which 
roads are to be constructed in Alaska, provided, of course, that the 
defense program is not hampered by such decisions. 

It is strongly urged that Congress pass legislation giving the Terri- 
tory an equal right with the Department of the Interior to have re- 
served rights-of-way across patented land so that such rights-of- 
way may be secured by the Territory without purchase nor condemna- 
tion. Also legislation is urged to allow the Territory to build roads 
across the public domain without being in trespass with the United 
States. 

If the President’s $110 billion 10-road rehabilitation program, or 
some modification of that program, should be adopted by Congress, 
the Territory should share in its benefits. It will pay part of the taxes 
or whatever is done to finance that. 

I have drawn up a brief report to the Senate Committee on Public 
Works outlining a 10-year program of road work under the President’s 
program for the Territory costing in the neighborhood of $9 million 
per year. Copies of these briefs | have if they will be of interest to 
this committee. 

It does not seem the most economical method for road construction 
in Alaska to have 3 Federal agencies and 1 Territorial agency doing 
road construction. It is hereby recommended that Congress consoli- 
date all Federal roadbuilding under one agency, thereby simplifying 
road construction, cheapening overhead, : and making coordination w ith 
the Territory much easier. 

Territorial road needs: We are very much interested particularly in 
having trunklines put out across Alaska. I think with the farm and 
access roads we take over and with some help on what they call feeder 
roads, we can take care of our construction with a little help o on mainte- 
nance on the other roads. But if the Alaska Road Commission would 
concentrate on putting out trunklines across Alaska, I think that 
would be our first objective. 

Now in those trunklines we would like a road to Nome, a road to 
McKinley Park from Anchorage, a road to McKinley Park from 
Fairbanks, a road from Dillingham and the Katmai National Monu- 
ment to Cook Inlet so that ferry could be put across Cook Inlet to 
connect on the road to Kenai, a ferry system throughout southeast 
Alaska, a road to Teller and the Cape Prince of Wales tin fields, a 
coordination of the northwest Canadian roadbuilding with Alaska 
roads, 

We now have a ferry system connecting Juneau to Haines and the 
road system going outside. That was put in on the instigation of the 
ARC under a previous administration. I think it was in 1949, or 
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sometime in there. Dr. Gruening was Governor of Alaska then. I 
have all the records of what transpired at that time, and the Road 
Commission said if they would start this ferry system the Road Com- 
mission would pick it up. Well, the change was made and a different 
aspect was put on the function of the Road Commission, I presume. 
So they did not pick it up. 

When I came into office I put out a 10-page letter to the Road 
Commission, the Bureau of Public Roads, and the Forest Service pro- 
posing that we go 3 ways on this ferry, that the Territory put up a 
third, the Forest Service put up a third, and the Alaska Road Com- 
mission put up a third because all 3 agencies were interested in a ferry 
system. 

I got no answer from the Forest Service. The Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Road Commission informed me it would take congres- 
sional action to participate in that. 

The Territory is going to continue the ferry, however, and try and 
extend it as fast as possible to the rest of southeastern Alaska. 

There are other roads in southeastern Alaska in which we are very 
much ys ested, and it depends a good deal on the Canadians. How- 
ever, I do think—and I haven't been able to get it on the Forest 
Service agenda—a road to the Taku Inlet, Bishop Point, would be 
very beneficial to Juneau and could ultimately reach, if the Canadians 
would come down the Taku Road and put in what is known as the A 
route through Canada, which would cut off 1,000 miles in the United 
States, if they would do it, and we could connect all of southeastern 
Alaska into that A route. If we put this road into Taku, I think that 
would encourage the Canadians to do this. 

I am also slowly shoving a road with what little finances I can up 
to Carcross. [ am from Skagway. I have got up to what is called 
Black Lake now. It was started by the ARC. They ran out of funds 
on it, and I have every year put in a little money, and this year I have 
put in about $20,000 to shove it as far as I could. Iam sure if we show 
we are really going into that road the Canadians will meet on their 
side. Their side is much easier to build than our side. We have a lot 
of rock work. The road is going very slowly. 

I have also shoved a road as far as Chileoot Lake going toward 
Skagway from Haines. That is another thing that I hope the ARC 

can pic ‘kK up because it is beyond the Territory to finance. I am shoy- 
ing it along as far as it will be immediately useful, but in time, par- 
tic "ul: irly if we have any Taiya development, that road is a must. 

Mrs. Prost. How many miles is left, Mr. Reed ? 

Mr. Reep. That will amount to about 20 miles of road. It is 16 
miles by water. By the time you go up these valleys it is about 20 
miles. 

Mrs. Prost. Part of it is constructed / 

Mr. Reep. I have constructed part of it; yes. The Territory 
altogether has constructed about 11 miles. The Army is reconstruct- 
ing 6 miles of that Lootak Dock out of Haines, and I have constructed 
it from there on to the lake. 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, again I am looking at the clock. This 
committee is going to have to determine whether it is going to hear 
all of the witnesses or just confine it to 1 or 2, adjourn, and let the rest 
file their statements with the committee. It is a tough thing to do, 
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but the question is: Shall we allot the time to 2 or 3 witnesses or shall 
we try to spread it out? 

Mr. Barruerr. I am afraid the hour has arrived we are going to 
have to make that determination. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barrierr. Proceed, Mr. Reed. 

Mr. Reep. I am all through. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions to put to Mr. 
Reed ? 

Mrs. Prost. I think not. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. Not other than to say, Mr. Reed, I appreciate your state- 
ment. I might say that you lost me around about the third curve 
down there though. I am wholeheartedly in favor of what I believe 
you recommended, and that is some sort of a combined agency and get 
this thing centralized to where one agency would handle the road 
proposition of the Territory. 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Sisx. It seems to me as though it is most confusing, the most 
tangled scheme of conflicting authority you ever saw. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. I just don’t understand how you fellows ever get any 
roads up here. 

Mr. Reep. Because we are all friends, I think. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate your kind statements for the members of 
the Federal agencies. I appreciate the fact they are just carrying out 
their orders. It is probably the fault of a lot of us back in Washing- 
ton that the situation is as involved and confusing as it is, and I just 
simply would like to say that I think there is a lot of good in the sug- 
gestions and I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions, but I would like to join with what 
Mr. Sisk has stated. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Your situation here, Mr. Reed, is not much dif- 
ferent than individual States, is it? No State is getting all the roads 
they want, I know. We don’t in Colorado. 

Mr. Reep. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. CuenowerH. You are making definite progress with your 
highway program. 

Mr. Reep. Not lately. 

Mr. CuenowernH. Aren’t you? 

Mr. Rrep. No. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Why? 

Mr. Reep. Because of appropriations. We have got only one new 
road, as Mr. Bartlett brought out, in the last several years. That is 
the one to Nenana. And the Territory built a road down there first 
and then 

Mr. CuHenowetHu. These roads that are built, what is the participa- 
tion of the Territory and the Federal Government? What is the di- 
vision ? 

Mr. Reep. I have that in the statement. 
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Mr. CHENoweTH. Just roughly. 

Mr. Reep. The roads are built by the Territory except for small 
minor roads which it has no part in building. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Ali Federal funds? 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What do you do with the Territorial money ? 

Mr. Reep. We haven’t had any until 

Mr. CHenowetH. Haven't you always had a tax on gasoline? 

Mr. Reep. There has been a 2-cent tax on gasoline. We have built 
these harbor facilities and roads also with that. 

Mr. CHenowerH. When did you go to the 5-cent tax on gasoline? 

Mr. Reep. This last legislature. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You didn’t have it before then? 

Mr. Reep. We didn’t have it before then. 

Mr. CueNowetH. How did you expect to get these highways if you 
didn’t have any money ? 

Mr. Reep. I think we would have never got them, Mr. Chenoweth, 
if it had not been for military necessity for having them there. | 
don’t think we would have had a foot of paved road in Alaska if it 
hadn’t been for the military. We should be grateful in a way to the 
military for that and I think that a lot of the roads were built on 
military insistence. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Just to look at that map it looks like you have a 
pretty extensive system of roads connecting most of your main centers. 

Mr. Reep. We have been 50 years building that. 

Mr. CurenowetH. But you have that now. 

Mr. Reep. We have that now. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How would you add to that? 

Mr. Reep. Very simple. I am now shoving this road [indicating | 
up to Nome to connect onto this little piece of road here [indicating }. 
I am shoving it—we will get about this far [indicating]. 

Mr. CHenowetH. That is a Territorial road, not a Federal road 
now ¢ 

Mr. Reep. It is a Federal-Territorial road. It was started by the 
Federal and they didn’t have any money for Nome, and I am picking 
itup now. I spent $200,000 on it this year. 

I am shoving a road up here to finally connect into the Port of 
Teller, which is practically the only port on the American side of 
the Bering Sea that is any good. 

Mrs. Prost. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CuHenowetu. Surely. 

Mrs. PFost. Approximately what mileage is that ? 

Mr. Reep. There is a road out of Teller now. We have 30 miles 
left to build. I want to see this Lost River here connected into the 
Teller port because the Government has spent I don’t know how much 
money, a tremendous sum, on developing the Lost River tin mine, and 
they have a road down to the Bering Sea from that mine. 

In 1915, going back that far—I have been in Alaska pretty nearly 56 
vears—I was in Nome when they were trying to get a man off of the 
beach at Lost River with a compound fracture in his arm, and they 
tried for 2 weeks before they could get him off that beach. So you 
may know what they are up ‘against in shipping ore from Lost River 
tin mines. I am very anxious to see this 20 miles filled in. It is very 
easy road building. And also to extend it a little further to take in 
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Placer tin and other tin mines, and that is the only tin in North 
America. It may be of tremendous importance to us if we ever get 
into a war. 

Mr. CueNnowertn. The military hasn’t recognized the importance 
of these roads you are talking about. 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know whether they have or not. 

Mr. Cuenowern. They haven't built them. 

Mr. Reep. I don’t know 

Mr. CHeNnoweTH. They have constructed a number of roads, as you 
say. 
Mr. Reep. They have been interested in the roads down in this part 
of the country. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They don’t attach the same importance to these 
roads as you do? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. They have practically abandoned this as 
a defense area | indicating |. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Yes. 

Mr. Barrierr. From a technical point, it ought to be made clear, 
should it not, Mr. Reed, that the military itself does not build any 
of these roads ? 

Mr. Reep. That is right. 

Mr. Curenowetu. They recommend them ? 

Mr. Reep. They recommend them and Congress puts up the money. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That is all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No. 

Mr. Bartierr. I have no questions, Mr. Reed. I should like to join 
my fellow members in commending you on your statement and to say 
it was due to no lack of effort on our part that Alaska was not included 
in the national highway bill, because I have a vivid recollection of your 
appearing before ‘the Senate Public Works Committee on that. Thank 
you very “much. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Reep. That property tax was done away with by the legislature 
due to the fact they taxed unpatented mining claims, and the great 
majority of the owners of unpatented mining claims in Alaska felt 
they should not be taxed. They had to put in $100 worth of work on 
each claim every year, and if they didn’t do that work, it went back to 
the Government. They had no real ownership in the claims; so they 
felt it should not be taxed. That is why the tax was done away with. 

Mr. Barterr. What is the pleasure of the committee with reference 
to the statement which Mr. Reed handed us and which represents the 
report he made to the Senate Committee on Public Works regarding 
the President’s 10-year program? Do you wish it to be included in 
the file or the record ¢ 

Mr. Urr. I think it should be in the file. 

Mr. Barrierr. Without objection, it will be included in the file. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the commit- 
tee. ) 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Dafoe, Commissioner of Education for Alaska. 
Would you please identify yourself, Mr. Dafoe? 
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STATEMENT OF DON M. DAFOE, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Daror. Don Dafoe, Commissioner of Education for Alaska. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will you proceed, Mr. Dafoe? 

Mr. Daror. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
submitted a written statement that gives general information about 
the Territorial school organization, enrollment, finances, genera! school 
support. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Do you propose to read that report ? 

Mr. Daror. I do not propose to read it. 1 would like to see it entered 
as part of the record. 

Mr. Bartrierr. Without objection, the statement submitted by Mr. 
Dafoe will be included as part of his remarks. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Don M. DAFOE, COMMISSIONER OF EpuCATION, TERRITORY OF ALASKA 
SECTION A: GENERAL INFORMATION CONCERNING ALASKA 


As a preliminary to any discussion of school operations in the Territory of 
Alaska, I would like to present some facts concerning the Territory and the 
Territorial school organization so that the committee may have background in- 
formation for a better understanding of our problems. 

In the first place, we must mention the size of the Territory itself, which is 
approximately one-fifth of that of the continental United States. If the Alaskan 
school map were superimposed on a map of the United States, Alaska school 
locations would extend from South Carolina to California and from Texas to 
North Dakota. Transportation routes consist of water transportation along 
approximately 26,000 miles of shoreline, and includes 400 miles of railroad and 
the Alaska highway system, which now connects Seward, Kenai, Homer, Anchor- 
age, Valdez, Fairbanks, and Haines with a land route to the States. Some river 
transportation is available within Alaska and there are a few minor roads in 
addition to the Alaska Highway. 

Alaska’s most southern major city, Ketchikan, is about 750 miles distant 
from Seattle, the major port serving the Territory. School locations to be 
served in the Territory extend from Ketchikan at the 132d meridian, as far west 
as the 176th meridian at Adak in the Aleutian Islands, and from below the 
56th parallel to above the 66th. Much of this area is isolated from direct 
service by land or water transportation and must be served by air. 

Southeastern and coastal Alaska has an extremely heavy annual precipitation, 
in some places in excess of 200 inches. In the interior of Alaska the weather is 
relatively dry, but the ground is often frozen from October to June so that build- 
ing seasons are short. Temperatures in Fairbanks will range from a low of 60 
below zero to as high as 95° above zero in the summer. 

Along the coastal areas the terrain is rocky, mountainous, heavily timbered, 
and has extensive muskeg areas. The central and northern sections of the 
Territory also include much mountainous terrain and huge areas of muskeg. 
Permafrost conditions often prevail in the central and northern sections. 

This information is offered to indicate not only the extensive size of the Terri- 
tory, but also the wide variations in terrain and climatic conditions which must 
be met in operating, serving, and constructing schools. The climate and terrain 
along with the short building season and shipping problems all tend to com- 
plicate construction and to make building costs excessive. Building costs in the 
Territory will range from 114 to 214 times average stateside costs and are cur- 
rently averaging about $25 per square foot. 
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SECTION B: TERRITORIAL SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Details of the Territorial school organization are presented here in summary 
form only in order to give a picture for purposes of clarification. 

The Alaska law provides for a Territorial system of education which is admin- 
istered by the Territorial board of education, the Territorial commissioner of 
education, and the local school boards. The Territorial laws provide for incor- 
porated school districts of three types: 

(1) City school districts, which are automatically formed at the time of 
incorporation of a city and whose boundaries coincide with the city boundaries. 

(2) Independent school districts, which are formed by petition and election, 
which include one or more cities, and which may not exceed 500 square miles in 
area. 

(3) Incorporated school districts, which may be formed in any area in the 
Territory by petition and election if there are at least 100 residents and at least 
30 children of school age in an area not in excess of 500 square miles. 

There are currently 22 city school districts, 8 independent school districts, and 
1 incorporated school district. 

It should be noted here that the Organic Act under which the Territory func- 
tions does not provide for counties or any other type of intermediate taxing 
unit except those that may be formed under the laws governing incorporation 
in the Territory. In addition to school districts, provision is made for municipal 
corporations and public utility districts. Therefore, it can be readily seen that 
the great majority of the Territory does not come within any political subdivision 
or taxing unit except the Territory itself. 

Therefore, the Office of the Alaska Commissioner of Education, besides carrying 
on the usual functions of a State department of education will respect to overall 
supervision of the organized schoo! districts, is further charged with the full 
responsibility of administering all schools in the Territory which are not in 
incorporated districts. Therefore, in effect, the commissioner of education is 
the chief administrative officer of what might be called the Alaska Rural School 
System, which embodies the total area of the Territory outside the incorporated 
districts. 

From funds appropriated by the Territorial legislature and from other revenues 
available to it, the office of the commissioner of education provides financial 
support to incorporated school districts on the basis of a refund system to the 
extent of 75 to 85 percent of the refundable items of their budgets, the 
percentage depending upon the size of the school. Not all budget items are 
refundable, but in actual practice, the Territory is supporting school districts 
to the extent of an average of 60 percent of their total current school expendi- 
tures for maintenance and operation. 

From these same fund sources the department of education pays all costs of 
operation, maintenance and capital outlay for the rural school system. Trans- 
portation of school pupils in the Territory is paid for 100 percent by Territorial 
appropriation and complete responsibility for school bus transportation is vested 
in the department of education. However, recently adopted regulations allow 
the department of education to delegate authority for the actual administration 
of transportation to local school districts. 

There are now 73 Territorial rural schools operated directly by the commis- 
sioner of education ranging in size from 1-room schools with enrollments as low 
as 8, to schools which include grades K to 12 and enroll as many as 300 pupils. 

In addition to the Territorial rural schools, the commissioner of education 
also directly operates the schools on 8 military bases as a part of the rural school 
system with funds supplied by the United States Office of Education under 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended, and is currently operating twenty-two 
1- and 2-room rural schools which were formerly operated by the Alaska Native 
Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs. These 22 schools are financed under pro- 
visions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act. The responsibility for providing school 
facilities on the military bases lies with the United States Office of Education 
and present buildings were built with funds available under Public Law 815, 
Sist Congress, as amended. As yet, responsibility for buildings for the 22 
Johnson-O’Malley schools lies with the Alaska Native Service, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 
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In addition to the incorporated school districts and the Territorial rural-school 
system, which includes Alaska onbase and Johnson-O’Malley schools, the Alaska 
Native Service, Bureau of Indian Affairs, is currently operating over 80 day 
schools throughout Alaska, and 2 boarding schools, 1 at Wrangell and 1 
at Mount Edgecumbe. It is expected that the Department of Interior, through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, will present a proposal and plan for permanent 
transfer of these schools to the Territorial department of education within the 
near future. Such a plan will undoubtedly provide for transfer over a period 
of years, will provide for Federal financial support of some type, and will un- 
doubtedly make some provision for the capital outlay expenditures required in 
these locations. 

There are also 20 private and denominational schools operated throughout 
the Territory by various church groups. These range in size from one-room 
schools to schools which include a full 4-year high school. 


SECTION C : POPULATION INCREASES AND ENROLLMENT INCREASES 


7) ~ 


Overall Territorial population increased from an estimated 72,524 permanent 
population in 1940 to about 129,000 according to the 1950 United States census. 
This is an increase of nearly 80 percent. Since 1950 it is estimated that the 
population has increased another 39 percent to a present estimate of 180,000 
exclusive of military personnel. 

School population in Alaska, just as elsewhere in the Nation, has shown a 
much greater increase than overall populations, primarily because of the in- 
creased birth rates, but also because of the fact that many young people with 
young families are moving to the Territory. 

The enrollment in incorporated school districts has increased over 150 percent 
since the 1941-42 school year. Some incorporated districts have shown phe- 
nomenal increases in this same period. For example, note the percentage in- 
crease in the following school districts: 

Approximate Approximate 
percent percent 
Anchorage 400 |} Seward___-_ sagstlital ones, Se 
Fairbanks_ “ssemsninesisansalassitag: ST ME Sete ers oe . 200 
Nome 


In the past 5 years total enrollments in incorporated districts have increased 
over 100 percent. Enrollment increases in the Territorial rural school system, 
not including Alaska onbase schools or Johnson-O’ Malley schools, have not been 
as phenomenal as in the incorporated districts, but have been steady and have 
amounted to an increase of over 125 percent in the last 5 years. During this 
same period the number of schools operated has increased by 50 percent. There 
are some rural schools, such as Kenai and Homer, which have shown enrollment 
increases as high as 300 percent. 

The overall school enrollment has more than doubled in the past 5 vears and 
has increased nearly 33 percent in the past 2 years. The estimated current en- 
rollment for the 1955-56 school year. exclusive of Johnson-O’Malley and private 
and denominational schools, is 26,700. 

Alaska is a frontier country and its growth potential is tremendous. It is 
strategically important from a military standpoint and over its vast area geol- 
ogists and economic observers have indicated a vast potential of oil, minerals, 
and forest products, the development of which is merely awaiting further ex- 
ploration and capital investment. It is apparent that this Territory is just 
on the threshold of its development. Therefore, we may expect not only the 
steady increases in permanent population and the resultant normal increases in 
school population, but must also be prepared for the added influx which will be 
caused by further economic development. 

Alaska has some outstanding new and modern schoo! plants. However, there 
is still a need for at least 316 additional classrooms by September 1960, to meet 
increased enrollments and replace substandard classrooms. The local school 
districts are already heavily obligated for det redemption for classrooms built 
thus far, although the Territorial tobacco tax for school construction pur}oses is 
carrying a large portion of the amortization burden. There is a need for con- 
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tinued Federal building assistance through Alaska public works and Public Law 
815 as well as from possible new Federal school construction legislation. 

We believe that the Alaska schools are basically good schools. We are proud 
of our high academic standards and the general excellence of our instructional 
program. However, we realize that we are not fully meeting the needs of all 
our youth particularly on the high school level and in remote areas. We realize 
that we need more vocational and prevocational programs in our high schools. 
These programs are developing slowly as physical facilities become available. 
We receive Federal allocations under the George-Barden Act to assist with voca- 
tional education. 

Segregation constitutes no problem in Alaska. Although the Alaska Native 
Service operates approximately 80 day schools and 2 boarding schools through- 
out the Territory serving nearly 5,000 students, the reasons for this are based 
on geographic, economic, cultural, and financial aspects rather than on race 
or color. 

In fact, there are more native children of one-fourth or more native blood 
attending Territorial schools than there are attending Native Service schools. 
Of a total cumulative enrollment of 32,186 in the Territorial schools for the 
1954-55 school year, 6,509 were natives. Many of our Territorial rural schools 
have over 90 percent native enrollment. 

Work has been done on a plan for permanent transfer of native service schools 
to Territorial jurisdiction. General agreement has been reached on many points, 
but the important matter of the basis, amount, and length of continuance of 
Federal financial support has not been agreed upon. There is a strong feeling 
in the Territory that as long as over 99 percent of the land is Federal and we 
remain in Territorial status, the Federal Government has an obligation to 
finance the education of Alaska natives on a 100-percent basis. Regardless of 
future developments, Alaska should be entitled to the same type and amount of 
Federal aid for native enrollments as is available to any State. 

Other agencies have called the attention of the committee to the need for land 
surveys. In this same connection we must recognize that the income from school 
lands (secs. 16 and 36) in the Territory is low because— 

(a) There are comparatively few school sections set aside because of the 
small amount of surveyed land. 

(b) Present laws do not permit the sale of school lands. 

(c) Present laws allow only 10-year leases. , 

We recommend that a law be enacted providing at least 55-year leases and 
providing that the Territory of Alaska and school districts be given first priority 
in leasing portions of school sections for the purposes of erecting schoo) buildings. 

Attached to this report are two mimeographed sheets of statistical information 
relating to the 1955-56 school year which may be of interest to the committee. 
The committee counsel have also been furnished with the latest biennial report 
of the Commissioner of Education. 

The people of Alaska have consistently given splendid support to their schools. 
A report by George Rogers, Territorial economist, prepared in October 1954, 
shows that Alaska spends about 43 percent of its Territorial income for educa- 
tion, as compared to an average of 29.4 percent in the various States. We have 
every reason to believe that the people will continue to support their schools 
to the limit of their financial abilities. However, the needs for additional 
classrooms, expanded educational programs, special education services for handi- 
capped and exceptional children, added to the needs for expanded services in 
health, welfare, and other government functions are pushing the total financial 
needs to a point where additional revenue sources for current operation and 
added Federal support for school construction appear to be necessary. 
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Budget statistics for incorporated school districts for the 1955-56 school year 


Hydaburg- -- 
Juneau-Douglas 
Kake ?___- ‘ 
Ketchikan__- 
King Cove-.--- 
Klawock. ---- 
Kodiak. --- 
Nenana 

Nome 

North Pole--- 
Palmer -- 
Pelican. ---.-- 
Petersburg. - -- 
Seldovia- - 


Sitka 

Skagway 
Unalaska a 
Voriet......5. 
Wrangell. 
Yakutat 


Total_- 


Comparable figures for 1954-55_ 


Percent increase 


1 Districts budget additionally to meet capital outlay and debt service requirements 
Also, transportation costs which are 100 percent reimbursable by 


are not included here. 


Anticipated 
ADM 


6, 625 
111 
339 

a 

5 

2, 863 
238 


145 | 


89 

, 832 
105 

, 603 
54 
69 


ade 
70 

535 
48 

861 


35 | 


395 
100 
718 


653 | 


109 

45 

211 

358 

51 

19, 130 
#16, 996. 21 
12. 55 


Anticipated | 


number of 
teachers 


onBanw 


Wo Nm Bo os 
= Raw wo Ba Rear 


© 


13 
19 
3 


859 
834 
3.0 


Total budget ! 
for current 
operations 


$2, 823, 
32, 


599 
815 
126, 024 
43, 659. 
5, 690. 

1, 355, 629. ¢ 
92, 460. 

42, 335. : 

32, 252. 5 
616, 795. 
32, 000. 

553, 

14, 

23, 

255, 

38, 

176, 

2i, 

348, 

14, 

147, 

35, 

282, 

219, 

63, 

14, 

96, 

120, 

22, 


7, 653, 


438. 
290. 
480. 6 
610. 
350. ¢ 
400. 
669. 
403. 
986, 
795. 
934. 
601 
090. 
765 
299. 
644 


256. 


special, vocational and education for handicapped expenditures are not included 


2 Based on estimates. 


Budget not yet completed. 


3 Territorial portion of the budget for current operations is 60.56 percent. 


4 Actual ADM. 


TERRITORY OF ALASKA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


467. 3: 


7, 050, 353. 2 
g 5 


Territorial 
portion 


$1, 512, 845.7 
25, 898. 
91, 626. 
34, 578 

4, 550 
730, 599 
69, 868 
35, 260. 
26, 404 
388, 383 
25, 000. 
345, 494 
11, 834 
19, 301 
172, 591 
31, 072. 2 
127, 096 
16, 133. 
220, 125. 
11, 416. 
108, 247 
28, 797 
199, 032. 
158, 975 
48, 151 
11, 577 
72, 196. 7 
89, 149. 
18, 651. 5 


4, 634, 949. ¢ 
4, 287, 601 
8.10 


These amounts 


he Territory 


Schools operated directly by the Department of Education 


ANTICIPATED FOR 1955-36 


Anticipated 
current operat- 
ing expendl- 


tho 
tures 


Number of Number of 4®ticipated 


beginning 
a a aaa ginning 
school teachers | cnrollment 


School designation 





$1, 100, 000. OF 
2, 000, 000. 01 
338, 783. Ot 


Territorial rural aie 
On military bases !.-__- 
Johnson-O’ Malley 2__- 


3, 438, 783. 


ACTUAL OPERATION FOR 1954-55 SCHOOL YEAR 


Current oper- 


ating expendi- 


tures 


School designation 


960, 000. 00 
1, 542, 766. 56 
260, 000. 00 


Territorial rural_- 
On military bases !____- 
Johnson-O’ Malley 2 


7, 668 2, 762, 766. 56 


1 Entire eost of operating these schools is borne by the Federal Government under Public Law 874 
2 These are schools formerly operated by the Alaska Native Service and transferred to the Territory 
The entire cost of operation is borne by the Federal Government under a Johnson-O’ Malley Act contract. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Proceed, Mr. Dafoe. 

Mr. Daror. I would like additionally to submit 1 or 2 brief items 
and then 3 particular recommendations. 

As perhaps a bright note to some of the other things that have 
come up, I should like to say oe for your information that Alaska 
participates under two Federal programs that don’t happen to come 
under your committee but do come under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. One is under Public Law 874 and subse- 
quent amendments, and the other is under Public Law 815 and sub- 
sequent amendments, and in both cases I think we can say that Alaska 
is being treated fairly and the Federal Government in those cases 
has recognized its particular responsibilities for the Federal impact, 
particularly in defense areas. 

For example, there are now in Alaska 12 school districts partici- 
pating in maintenance and operation for Federal impact under Public 
Law 874. In addition, the school] operations on military bases, which 
are operated by the Territorial department of education, are financed 
100 percent under Public Law 874, and there are 13 additional schools 
operated by my office which receive Federal support. 

The aggregate amount of that maintenance and operation support 
for the cur rent school year will be in the neighborhood of $2,700,000. 

Under Public Law 815, which is the law that provides for building 
in Federal impacted areas, in Alaska up to the present time the Fed- 
eral Government under that act has provided approximately 
$7,400,000 for school construction on military bases. They have pro- 
vided for Territorial schools operated by my office about $770,000, 
and for the district schools which have been affected by particularly 
military impacts—and the chief areas, of course, are Anchorage and 
Fairbanks—they have provided some $6,400,000 of school construc- 
tion aid under Public Law 815. An aggregate of about $1414 million 
of school construction aid under Public Law 815. 

Under Alaska public works, which is a different program, of 
course, up to this time, as my records show, we have had Alaska 
public works assistance for Territorial schools operated by my office. 
The total project costs were approximately $2,800,000, of which half 
is paid by the Territory following completion of the building. So 
the net Federal contribution would be about $1,400,000. 

In the district schools, the Alaska public works total program, 
according to my records, is approximately $22,600,000. So the net 
Federal contribution would be ere $11 million in those 

cases, and the aggregate program about $26 million for schools under 
Alaska public works. 

Now in spite of all of this, we estimate that our additional class- 
room needs by September 1960, based only on normal projects and 
not anticipating oil wells in the Anchorage area, is 316 classrooms, 
which will run in the neighborhood of about $16 million. Therefore, 
we urge continuance and “further appropriations for the Alaska pub- 
lic works program. 

It is my understanding that the Alaska public works now has 
applications pending which are almost $3 million in excess of their 
program for this year and some $30 million in excess of their appro- 
priation limit of $70 million set by the original act. 

We still need assistance also ‘under Public Law 815. We have 
continuing increasing enrollments on military bases. We have con- 
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tinuing increasing enrollment in areas adjacent to military bases. 

We further recommend the continuance and extension of mainte- 
nance and operation assistance under Public Law 874. I believe that 
has now been extended to June 30, 1956, and there is an amendment 
in process to further extend it. 

In connection with Territorial lands, particularly sections 16 and 
36, which are known as school lands, we recomend that there be ad- 
ditional surveys provided so that more of these sections can come and 
reap some benefits to the permanent land funds. 

We also recommend that provision be made for at least 55-year 
leases, since it will increase the lease value and the opportunity for 
income from these lands. 

In this one connection there are school sections, particularly adja- 
cent to the more populous areas, in which school districts themselves 
are interested in building on these lands. It has been the position of 
the Territorial board that no particular favors should be extended to 
the districts that would decrease the revenue to the Territory. That 
is, if the school district wants to lease that land they should take 
it on an appraised lease basis the same as any other person. But we 
feel that the school districts should be given a priority for leasing 
purposes. Particularly in the Anchorage district, there is a section 
36 right across from Merrill Field which is a desirable location, and 
the school district is very definitely interested in leasing on that 
property. They cannot get assistance under Alaska public works on 
the present 10-year lease basis. 

We further recommend in connection with lands that consideration 
be made for providing for ultimate sale of the lands under certain 
conditions. That has been done very successfully in some States. I 
think Mrs. Pfost’s State of Idaho is a good example of good manage- 
ment of school lands. 

There is one other point I would like to mention that also concerns 
your committee. The Territory is at present operating 22 schools 
under Johnson-O’Malley contracts. These schools have been trans- 
ferred from the jur isdiction of the Alaska Native Service, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, since 1951. The Alaska Native Service has proposed 
a permanent transfer plan by which the Territory would take over 
the operation of all of these schools. 

The Territorial board of education formerly rejected this plan 
in February 1955 in their board meeting primarily because it pro- 
posed a cutoff of Federal financial support after 5 years, and also 
because it does not assure adequate funds for current operations under 
the present contract plan. And the plan did not include sufficient 
assurance that other services such as health, welfare, and communi- 
cations in the native areas would be sufficiently cared for and, fur- 
ther, because the condition of many of the buildings which they in- 
cluded in the plan are totally inadequate. 

The Territorial board of education is not seeking the further trans- 
fer of Native Service schools. However, they will approve continu- 
ance of the present contract plan under particular criteria which re- 
late to (1) readiness of the village for transition, (2) satisfactory 
physical facilities, (3) adequate operating funds, and (4) adequate 
provision for health, welfare, and communication service by the ap- 
propriate agencies. 
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The permanent transfer plan which has been temporarily stale- 
mated will be considered by the Territorial board dependent upon a 
complete survey of all physical facilities now in the Alaska Native 
Service school system as to location, condition, plans for replacement, 
and so forth. 

Second, if a planned schedule of transfer is set up under the criteria 
listed for the general contract system, in other words, readiness of 
the village, adequaic operating funds, and so forth. 

Third, the assurance of the intent to continue full financial support 
under our present Territorial status. I emphasize the word “intent” 
because I realize that the Alaska Native Service and Bureau of 
Indian Affairs cannot control appropriations. 

Fourth—this is a personal recommendation, not one of the Terri- 
torial board—it has never been presented to them in this manner. 
But I feel that any statehood bill should specifically recognize the 
native situation in Alaska and provide continued full support of 
education of native population in those locations which are presently 
under Johnson—O’Malley contract or which are operated by the ANS 
at. the time statehood is granted until such time as the economic, 
cultural, social, and geographic problems are satisfactorily solved or 
for a definite period of time that might be stated in the bill. 

Then following that period the State should be assured that all 
types of financial assistance for native populations that are available 
in any of the States or Territories should also be available to the State 
of Alaska. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my presentation. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Dafoe. 

Mr. Utt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions, but I would like to say wherever 
we have been in the districts we have had some very high compliments 
paid to Mr. Dafoe and his organization. 

Mr. Barttetr. Mr. Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It would appear to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment is treating Alaska fairly adequately, is it not, in the school 
situation? I get that impression from your statement. 

Mr. Daror. I would certainly say so under the provisions of Public 
Law 874 and Public Law 815, that we are treated without any dis- 
crimination. Our relationships with the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, particularly in the operation of the on-base 
schools, have been fine. 

We do have a little trouble getting the buildings built fast enough 
because, according to their regulations, so I put it, they have to count 
the dead bodies before they will allow us the classrooms for them. 

For example, down at Whittier there is the big quarters building 
apartment being constructed, and based upon the ‘number of quarters 
we knew were under construction and the child factor for the quar- 
ters we knew that a 12-room building was needed. Yet. we got a 4- 
room building allotted. Then we got another four classrooms 
allotted. Subsequently we will get the other four, but that is a 
wasteful way of building. If we could get around that type of regu- 
lation and project on a known quantity and build a good 12-room 
building originally, we would get much better value for our money. 
But as far as operating funds, we have a very satisfactory relationship. 


= 


Under section 3 of Public Law 874, we turn in an RSF-1 in Au- 
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gust, estimate our enrollment, estimate our costs, and they advance us 
70 percent of the money right in the fall. Then they subsequently 
give us another payment in March. At the end of the year I turn in 
a final report which shows our actual attendance and all costs. Any 
necessary adjustment is made. 

It is a very fine relationship, and it is somewhat of a unique system. 
I don’t think you will find very many places where a State depart- 
ment of education operates the schools on military bases. It is done 
primarily because in Alaska, as you are aware, we have 30 incor porated 
school districts. Other than that all of the Territory of Alaska is 
unorganized as far as school purposes is concerned, and my office is the 
actual operating agency for 105 schools. We are unique. We carry 
out all of the functions of the State department of education, and in 
addition we operate 105 schools spread over the entire Territory. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is your teacher situation? Do you have 
any difficulty in getting teachers ? 

Mr. Daror. In general we don’t have any difficulty getting teach- 
ers except for our very isolated areas. 

Mr. CHenowetH. Where do you get the teachers ? 

Mr. Daror. We get them from stateside primarily. We have 
considerable number of applications each year. We have to be a little 
more selective in our selection of teachers because of the fact that 
there are the hazards of isolation in some of these areas, and we 
seek considerable emotional stability and the ability to live with people 
out in remote areas. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. What is your salary schedule compared with the 
States? 

Mr. Daror. Our minimum salary is $4,200, and it will range up as 
high for a master’s degree and 12 years of experience as $6,700. I 
think something like that. Comparatively it is a good salary sched- 
ule although the States have been raising up. And as the States raise 
up, of course, the added sal: ry up here is not the incentive it was, and 
that makes our problem a little more difficult. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What is your school year ? 

Mr. Darogr. Our school year is 180 days. 

Mr. Coenowetn. That is 6 months / 

Mr. Daror. That is 9 months, figuring 5 days a week. 

Mr. Coenowetu. You have thes same schedule as in the States ? 

Mr. Daror. That is right,a minimum of 172 days. 

One thing as a matter of comment. I feel that the Territory does 
a splendid job in supporting schools. I think you will find that ap- 
proximately 43 percent of the entire Territorial budget goes for the 
support of schools, and I believe you will find that nationally your 
average of State support is considerably less than that. It will be 
down around 28 or 29 percent. So the people of Alaska I think do a 
fine job in supporting their schools. They support education in gen- 
eral well. Their attitude is good and it is progressive. I have worked 
in the States, and I have been much refreshed by the attitude of 
people here toward education. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How long have you been in Alaska ? 

Mr. Darore. This is going on my fifth year. I was in Anchorage 
originally. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost ? 
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Mrs. Prost. Mr. Dafoe, I too would like to associate myself with my 
colleague, Mr. Utt, in stating that we have heard many fine things 
about you as we have travelled through the Territory. Certainly it 
is evident your last statement is correct that the people here in Alaska 
are school conscious and are doing a fine job. We have seen some of 
the modern school buildings you people have constructed in the Terri- 
tory, and I will have to admit they are better on the whole than we 
have in the State of Idaho. 

Another thing I would like to compliment you upon is the fact that 
you quit 30 seconds short of your 10 minutes. Thank you for an 
excellent statement. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. I would only like to say to Mr. Dafoe that apparently he 
has at least, let us say, fewer problems than most other people that 
have been before us, although I realize that he does have some. But 
apparently he is doing a good job and the educational situation in 
Alaska, I would say, has less eal lta than at least some other phases 
of life here. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayior. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. I did have a lot 
of them, but one by one they have all been taken care of and now I am 
left without any questions at all. 

Mr. Dafoe is an old friend of mine. He and I went to school to- 
gether 20 years ago. 

Mr. Barrierr. Is there anyone in this Territory you did not go to 
school with ? 

Mr. Taytor. We spent about 3 hours last night talking school prob- 
lems, and I think I have a pretty good picture now of what the educa- 
tional program in Alaska is accomplishing. I have no questions. 
thank you. 

Mr. Urr. I do have one question, Mr. Dafoe. Are there any or many 
school districts which are confronted with the problem of the 3-percent 
absorption clause in 815 and 874? 

Mr. Daror. No: I don’t believe so. Incidentally, the revised regu- 
lations have waived that 3-percent absorption now. I just got an SF.A 
bulletin a few days ago on the waiver on the 3 percent. 

Mr. Urr. So far as Alaska is concerned ¢ 

Mr. Daror. Yes. It hasn’t bothered us particularly up here. 

Mr. Urr. That is all. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McFarland ? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Barrterr. Is there any relationship between the Department 
of Education and this general property tax which has been brought 
up that comes within your administrative knowledge / 

Mr. Daror. I have an opinion on the general property tax which | 
don't mind stating, and perhaps it is a selfish one. While we have 
splendid school support in Alaska—in other words, the Territorial 
level of school support is fine, but the system that it is based upon is 
somewhat archaic—based upon the district submitting a budget which 
the Commissioner of Education reviews, and he decides whether it is 
right or wrong or so forth. 

In addition to that, by law the Territory refunds a certain per- 
centage of salary. Our support in general school districts averages 
about 60 percent of their entire expenditures for current school opera- 
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tion. In the areas outside of districts it is 100 percent. We do not 
have what I consider a school equalization system, and I think a school 
equalization system is basic to school merase: 

Therefore, I believe i in a general property tax for the purely selfish 
reason that I think it is necessary if you are going to set up a good 
school equalization system. 

In other words, in essence the school equalization system says we 
have so many children, so many classroom units to carry on a good 
school program. You can figure out on a classroom basis or a per 
pupil basis it is going to cost you so much money. Then the local 
district should be willing to contribute according to its ability. You 

‘an’t measure its ability unless you have a base upon which to measure 
its ability. You have to have a measure of ability. 

Then also the law provides for what I call a forced willingness. 
In other words, you have a property tax base and a district tax is so 
much, and above that amount the State contributes the rest. That is 
aun oversimplification, but it is an equalization system by which 
system of property tax is basic. 

Mrs. Pfost’s State again has a system of school equalization which I 
am entirely familiar with. The law was written in 1933. I think it is 
one of the best in the Nation. It has failed sometimes because of 
appropriation difficulties, but theoretically it is a very good system. 

I think we need that, and I think we need intermediate | taxing units 
somewhere along the line to take this necessity of the districts ; doing 
their own levying and assessing of taxes. 

As an illustration, we have communities like Homer, Kenai, Wasilla. 
which I think are capable of a measure of support of the schools. They 
are unincorporated and supported 100 percent by the Territory. Iam 
quite sure one of the basic factors that helps to keep them from in- 
corporating is that when they do they have to set up their own taxation 
system, they have to appoint somebody to levy and assess taxes against 
their neighbors, and it just doesn’t work out too well. Whereas, if 
we had an intermediate taxing unit which would do the assessment, 
tax levying, and distribution from a purely selfish standpoint of the 
operating schools I think we would have taken a long step forward. 

I would like to see all of the Territory organized into some type of 
school district. Actually, as a Territorial or State department of edu- 
cation we should not be in the business of operating schools, but we have 
to be because of our lack of organization. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Dafoe, is the manner in which the Federal 
Government contributes to the education of the Indian children in 
the States different from that in Alaska ? 

Mr. Daror. There is a difference in this respect : That in the States 
many of them are on a reservation status in the first place, which is 
one type of setup. Then another type of setup is where the State 
itself takes the Johnson-O’Malley contracts covering all of the pupils 
in the State whether they are in an incorporated district or outside of 
one. There are setups like that. 

In Alaska, since we have had what is known as the dual system 
where the ANS operates that way—we do not have an overall system 
where we take a Johnson-O’Malley contract which covers native 
pupils in incorporated districts. 
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Mr. Bartierr. That could be done under existing law ? 

Mr. Daror. It could be done, but I feel it is not the move to make 
because of the history back of it and because of the fact we still have 
the dual system. And I think we should settle the problem of transi- 
tion of that before we start including another system with it. 

Mr. Bartterr. I am inclined to agree with you. What I am really 
trying to lead up to is the point you made when you suggested that 
the statehood bill itself ought to have some provision on this subject. 
Since the Federal Government appropriates for the education of 
Indian children for the several States in one manner or another with- 
out any requirement to do so in their enabling act, doesn’t it follow 
as a matter of equality that the same situation would apply here? _ 

Mr. Daror. It might apply, but I believe it should be recognized 
there is a special situation because of the history of the Alaska Native 
Service organization here—that over the years they have been taking 
care of health, welfare, communications, education. I don’t think the 
passage of the statehood bill overnight is going to change the necessity 
for continued full Federal financial support for a period of time. 

In most of the States your type of participation under Johnson- 
O*’Malley presupposes, first, that the State supports every child to a 
certain amount, and then that Johnson-O’Malley is in addition to that. 
In many cases here we are not ready for that as yet. We have primi- 
tive areas where the type of service necessary has to incorporate health, 
welfare, communications, and education in one lump, and that has to 
have the continued full support for a period of time, in my estimation. 

Mr. Barrierr. Let us put it this way: If the Federal Government 
performs all of these services on a reservation, for example 

Mr. Daror. That is right. 

Mr. Bartierr. And that requirement isn’t written into any enabling 
act, and it also performs all of those services in certain areas in Alaska, 
what might lead us to believe it wouldn’t continue to do so under 
statehood ? 

Mr. Daror. Would there be any possibility that administrative reg- 
ulations as they come on down might affect that ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I would be inclined to believe that the two United 
States Senators would see the situation would not alter. Of course, 
that might not necessarily follow. I should think that voting repre- 
sentation could preserve the status quo. I think it has been freely 
recognized during committee consideration of statehood bills in the 
past there is intended to be no disturbance of the situation which now 
exists. 

Mr. Daror. Isn’t it true that in some factors concerning statehood 
there is a recognition of the special need for added Federal aid, for 
example, for roads for a period of years until the system is built up to 
the point where the State can assume its proportionate share of roads? 
That is the thing I have in mind on the Native Service. 

Mr. Barrierr. I appreciate that. I think it was also contemplated 
by the committees as they considered this matter that the proposition 
of caring for the Indian children in respect to education would not be 
changed. Thank you very much. 

Judge Chenoweth ? 
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Mr, Cuenowetu. I would like to ask one question. I am curious 
about your relationships between your schools. That is your athletic 
associations and contests. In view of the transportation difficulties 
here, are you able to maintain some regular athletic program and 
contests, a rivalry between the schools ¢ 

Mr. Daror. There are two general areas where they maintain it. 
One we call the Westward, which includes the roadbelt and railbelt 
areas, the high schools of Seward, Kodiak, Anchorage, Fairbanks, 
Palmer, Cordova. They have a class A and class B basketball setup 
and have a Westward championship. 

In Southeastern they have the same thing and they have a play- 
off for the All-Alaska title. 

The main emphasis in competitive activity is basketball, although 
they have a splendid music festival in Southeastern and also West- 
ward. 

Transportation is a factor for it is high priced. For instance, 
when youngsters in Juneau go to the music festival in Ketchikan it 
is quite an expensive matter. But they belong to the ni oP sete federa- 
tion as far as activities are concerned. They have a branch in West- 
ward and a branch here and then they work together. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You have a league and play a regular schedule / 

Mr. Daron. Yes; you would call it that—Westward and South- 
eastern. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It is principally basketball ? 

Mr. Daror. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Football ? 

Mr. Daror. Anchorage and Palmer and I think Ketchikan has 
started. 

I wonder if I could add one point I forgot. Nobody asked me a 
question about segregation in Alaska. I am a little surprised some- 
body doesn’t ask that when it comes to schools. 

As far as the Territorial schools and public schools segregation 
doesn’t constitute a problem. I should like to point out that of 
approximately 32,000 pupils that we had in cumulative enrollment 
last year some 6,500 of them were natives. There are more native 
youngsters enrolled in the public schools than there are in the Native 
Service schools. I think that is a pretty good indication it is not a 
question of native hepeete or race or anything else whether they 
go to public school or the Native Service school. 

We don't overlap in our areas. We presently still have one place 
where we still have a Territorial school and a Native Service school. 
That is Fort Yukon. If we can get a little extra money from the 
APW, we will have a new building underway there in a couple of 
weeks, and when that is built that will all be taken care of under one 
school. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you have compulsory education / 

Mr. Daror. Yes. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. What age / 

Mr. Daror. 16 or completion of 8 grades. 

Mr. Sisk. I might comment, too, Mr. Dafoe, we are all from the 
West. So the problem of segregation doesn’t particularly bear on 
our mind because we have none of it in our area. 

Mr. Daroe. It seems it is having a lot of national prominence. 

Mr. Bartrietrr. Mr. Hurlock. 
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STATEMENT OF ROGER HURLOCK, POULTRY FARMER, JUNEAU, 
ALASKA 


Mr. Hurtock. Mr. Chairman and committee members, I am Roger 
Hurlock. My family and I operate a poultry farm about 10 miles 
north of Juneau on the road leading to the glacier. We are located 
about 3 miles this side of the face of the glacier. 

It was my understanding that the committee when it came here 
was interested not only in the facts and figures and statistics that we 
have heard here today but also in feeling the pulse, so to speak, of the 
folks here. 

Am I correct on that ? 

Mr. Urr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barrierr. Pardon me? 

Mr. Hurtock. I was informed the committee was interested in 
addition to getting facts and statistics in just feeling the pulse of the 
folks up here—chicken farmers and people like that. 

Mr. Bartierr. That is very correct. 

Mr. Hurtock. With that in view, I have only one thing to say. It 
is a personal view and a very strongly held one. 

We moved here about 5 years ago. Our family consists of 8. We 
moved from Baltimore, Md., and we made the move not lightly. Itisa 
great distance. We thought about it for 7 years before we came to 
Alaska and we traveled extensively in Canada with the thought we 
might locate there. We finally decided on this little spot here, and 
it is our home now and has been for 5 years. We would probably 
never have come here except that we thought at that time in the 
years 1949 and 1950 when we were making this decision to move—we 
thought statehood was imminent for Alaska, and we have been tre- 
mendously disappointed as the years roll along and statehood seems 
to us, looking at it objectively, just almost as far away as it was in 
1949. 

The only thought I hoped to leave with the committee is that it is 
my understanding that most, or that the majority of the folks up here, 
the rank and file of the folks up here, feel very strongly that we should 
have statehood. 

I am aware that a great array of statistics can be offered pro and 
con and I don’t have any statistics. I am sure that all of those things 
are available to everyone in Congress and that they will act on the 
basis of those statistics, and we hope on the basis also of what we 
feel is morally right. 

We feel very strongly that Alaska has earned its moral right to 
statehood, and we feel that statehood should come and come soon. I 
am saying “we.” We are newcomers here really. Even 5 years 
doesn’t make us oldtimers like fellows like Bob Bartlett. But we feel 
in 5 years and our intention of making this our permanent home does 
entitle us to use the word “we” as if we were Alaskans and had been 
for a long time. 

We feel that the time for statehood has come and is here now, and 
we resent actually not being able to participate in the affairs of the 
Government as we should if we were a State. We don’t like the 
idea of not being able to vote for our President. We don’t like the 
idea of not having voting representation in the House and the Senate. 

This whole thing with) me—my feeling on it is very strong. I think 
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the psychological impact of statehood is probably being lost in the 
shuttle. I don’t know anything about politics. You get disturbed 
when you read in the magazines like Time and } Newsweek that state- 
hood, for example, apparently for the time being is shunted aside in a 
political maneuver involving such things as the word “segregation” 
and “Southland votes.” 

I am a Republican, but Republicans and Democrats were all to 
blame in this thing. Republicans as well as Democrats promised 
statehood long ago. It was in the platform of the party that Lama 
member of. I think we failed just as certainly as the Democrats have 
failed. 

The case for statehood on other than a statistical basis was put 
very br iefly at a congressional hearing held here 2 years ago. 

Dr. Ted Oberman, formerly of Juneau, now not here any more, 
came before the committee and testified for just about 3 minutes. He 
said he felt we should have statehood. His thoughts are mine, too. 

He said he thought we should have statehood because he compared 
it to 2 man who has raised a boy from childhood, put him through 
school and college and brought him up to the threshold of manhood, 
and he brings the boy in and savs: “Now, son, you are on your own. 
It is true that statistics can be made to show that you may not make 
out. So many people don’t. So many people wind up on relief rolls. 
So many folks don't make the grade. But nevertheless you are here. 
[ have done all I can for you. Now get out and make your own way. 

I think, aside from statistics, that he put it as well as I have ever 
heard it put on the matter of statehood. 

I certainly thank you for your time. 

Mr. Barrierr. Just a moment, please: After your admirable state- 
ment, I have no doubt at all certain questions will be asked. 

Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. Aside from the point of statehood, Mr. Hurlock. I 
would like to ask you a pointed question or two with regard to your 
business if you won't assume it is prying too much into your personal 
affairs. 

Mr. Hvurvock. Not at all. Go ahead. 

Mrs. Prost. I am interested in whether or not you find the poultry 
business is good here in Alaska ? 

Mr. Huriock. We started in the or farm about 4 vears ago. 
about a year after we came here, and we built it up from a flock of 100 
birds. It is an egg farm essentially as distinguished from broiler or 
fryer operations. We built up from a flock of 100 birds toa maximum 
of 5,000 last year. This vear we have cut back 20 percent. So we 
will go through the winter with 4,000 birds. Last year at a 5,000-bird 
population we had the largest egg farm in Alaska. I don’t know 
whether that will hold true with our 20-percent cut or not. I believe 
there is an operation in the Palmer area that will be as large as 4,000. 

On the whole, we haven’t quite got a good foothold vet. We haven’t 
solved all of our problems. 

We have, bros idly speaking, a market for all the eggs we can produce, 
but we haven't solved all the problems of marketing and bucking the 
weather and one thing and another. Werun through the summer and 
spring and early fall with fairly nice profits and frequently dump it 
all in the wintertime. but we hope we can work that out this year. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you have to ship in your feed almost entirely ? 
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Mr. Huruock. All the feed comes from Seattle or Vancouver, and 
we pay Seattle or Vancouver dealer prices plus roughly $30 or $31 
per ton freight. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you find it necessary to heat your poultry houses? 

Mr. Hurwocx. We haven’t. We find that the body heat from the 
birds is sufficient to take care of that for all practical purposes. It is 
almost necessary to insulate. We have seven poultry houses, and we 
don’t have them all insulated. That has been one of our difficulties. 
We are going to insulate them all before the severe weather this year. 
So we may be able to get by. Broadly the birds generate enough body 
heat. You don't need a poultry house warm. Twenty-five is good 
al for your severest weather. 

Mrs. Prost. And your poultry business has provided your family 
with living expenses? 

Mr. Hurtock. No. We have a separate income. We were in the 
real-estate business in Baltimore and we maintain our operation back 
there. The poultry farm doesn’t provide us with sufficient income 
to take care of our expenses. We hope starting this year it will. On 
balance, if we make the grade for October, November, and December 
we will have our first year of worthwhile profit. 

Mrs. Prosr. Your grain here will not mature / 

Mr. Hurtock. No; not exactly. Oats, and field peas, and vetch, and 
such things as that are successfuly grown here by the dairymen. We 
feel it is not practical yet for us to fool with it. We have a 23-acre 
plac e which, when we bought, was all wooded. We cleared about 
3 acres. We haven't got to ‘the point where we would grow anything 
if we could. 

Mrs. Prost. Oats will mature? 

Mr. Hwuriock. Yes, ma’am. One of my little boys has a 4-H 
project. He has a very good one. He has the best stands of oats 
and vetch here and they have fully matured now. They are fed to 
dairy cattle. 

Mrs. Prosr. Thank you very much. 

On the statehood angle, I might say I certainly agree with you. I 
voted for statehood, and I am sure most of the members of this com- 
mittee, if not all of them, did. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Hurlock, I want to say, without detracting from the 
Witnesses we have been listening to for the last couple of days, it is 
refreshing to have just a resident here with us today, and I appreciate 
your statement. 

I just have two questions I would like to ask you. First, do you 
feel that you represent in general the average individual who lives 
around here? Not asa member of any organization or anything, but 
just as we like to think of all of ourselves from time to time as average 
citizens. Do you feel in general the majority of citizens from south- 
eastern Alaska are in favor of statehood 4 

Mr. Hurvock. I certainly do feel that. 

Mr. Sisk. The second question I would like to ask you is this: In 
view of that, are you prepared to assume, and do you feel that the 
majority of other landowners and residents in southeastern Alaska are 
prepared to assume additional burdens of taxation to carry the burden 
of statehood ? 
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Mr. Hurrock. I think that most people who favor statehood face 
up to the fact that ie al taxes are going to be necessary to carry 
statehood. As I say, I don’t know the “facts, exact figures. I don’t 
know how much, ab I don’t think anybody really does. I think most 
people who favor statehood face up to the fact that it is going to be 
necessary and, of course, when we think of more taxes we will have 
to gulp and gag a little, but I think that most people who favor 
statehood would hardly be consistent if they didn’t say, “Yes, we are 
willing to pay the additional taxes that are needed,” watching out that 
the fellows that are going to spend his money do it properly. 

Mr. Stsk. Do you think the Legislature of the State of Alaska 
should have repealed the property tax? 

Mr. Hurtock. No; frankly, I don't. 

Mr. Sisk. That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to Mr. Hurlock for 
coming here for two reasons: His statement is very refreshing. He 
represents no mining company, he represents no packing company, he 
represents no lumber company, he represents a man by the name of 
Hurlock. I am very happy to have his statement in the record. 

Furthermore, I have eaten nothing but Hurlock eggs since I have 
been in Juneau, and I am very happy to meet the enterprising Yankee 
that produces them. I have seen the signs up in restaurants, and I 
said, “There must be an enterprising gentleman in the woods some- 
where.” 

That is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. I enjoyed your statement very much. You real- 
ize statehood is a very controversial issue. 

Mr. Hurtock. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Cnenowetn. You say you were encouraged in the belief of 
statehood when you came here. 

Mr. Hurrock. I don’t say any one specific person encouraged me. 

Mr. Curnowern. Where did you get the impression / 

Mr. Hvurtock. I got the impression by reading various accounts of 
what was going on in Congress. I thought that statehood was immi- 
nent in the future. In the particular year I thought that I don’t be- 
lieve that turned out to be the case, but I believe a couple of years later 
statehood really did get a very close call. We had a very close vote on 
one phase of it which, if the vote had been a little different, might have 
made the whole situation different than it is today. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I liked your observations on the two political 
parties—that every time they have a convention they always promise 
statehood. 

Mr. Hurtock. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Maybe we ought to begin to revise this thing a 
little bit and be practic ‘al and honest with each other. You see, state- 
hood is not imminent. 

I went to Congress 15 years ago. There was some discussion of 
statehood then, as I recall. Mr. B artlett came down and worked very 
diligently for statehood. Before him Mr. Dimond, and I don’t know 
who before him. 
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I am wondering where you got that impression that statehood for 
Alaska was imminent, because it doesn’t prevail in Congress, so far as 
I know. I heard very little discussion up to the last 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Hurtocx. I thought it was so imminent, as I say, mainly before 
I came here from reading various publications. I rec: wall, for example, 
that Life magazine devoted a page spread, or several pages, to the 

story of a flagmaker, and there was considerable discussion of what 

the flagmaker was. ::oing to do when this statehood bill—I just got the 

impression from things like that. I felt that the case for it was so 

good, there was so much strong feeling for it, it couldn’t fail. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Statehood would not affect your profits one way 
or another, would it? 

Mr. Hurtock. No, indeed. 

Mr. CueNoweru. Your economic situation ¢ 

Mr. Hurwock. No. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You can produce as many eggs without statehood 
as you can with? 

Mr. Hurtock. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And just as good a price? 

Mr. Hurtock. As I say, I think statehood is morally right. To fol- 
low up on something you started to say, I think it is most important 
that we lay the cards on the table. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is right. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartietrr. Mr. Hurlock, I don’t know what inspiration brought 
you here today, but I am glad it struck. ' 

Mr. Hurtock. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartierr. Miss Morris. 


STATEMENT OF MARJORIE MORRIS, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
SOCIAL SERVICE, ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Miss Morris. My name is Majorie Morris. I am director of the 
division of social service, Alaska Department of Public Welfare, 
currently acting director of the department in the absence of Mr. 
Harmon from the Territory. 

I have a very brief statement with copies for everyone outlining 
some of the functions and the scope of the department. 

The welfare department should like to recommend for consideration 
four items which it believes would provide for continuation and 
strengthening of existing services. 

Just in general for a minute, the Alaska Department of Public Wel- 
fare would correspond to a State-administered welfare department. 
We have no local county units or we have no district welfare offices 
as is true in some of your States. We operate the Federal programs of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and in 
addition, we carry Territorial programs of general relief for non- 
native individuals, juvenile code and child welfare services on a Fed- 
eral and Territorial level. 
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Our recommendations for simple consideration would be as follows: 

1. Increase in the coverage of old-age and survivors insurance as 
provided by the House Ways and Means Committee of the 84th Con- 
gress, presented in the bill H. R. 7225. 

2. Continuation of the principle in Federal-State relationships of 
Federal matching on a formula basis for State and local funds actually 
expended for welfare purposes (open-end grant). 

3. Continuation of Federal grants for old- age assistance, aid to the 
blind, aid to dependent children—in Alaska there is no aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled—and consideration that Federal funds 
be made available for children in foster care. 

4. Support of the principle of Federal grants-in-aid to encourage 
State aon local action with respect to urgent health problems, such as 
tuberculosis control. In Alaska there might be a consideration of ex- 
tending such demonstration to provide adequate financial support for 
households with i incapacitated members, such consideration being based 
on the concept that food is medicine. 

That would be the only statement from the department. I would 
be happy to try to answer any questions anyone might have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, the annual report of the depart- 
ment will be inserted in the record. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


ANNUAL REPORT TO THE GOVERNOR OF ALASKA, DEFARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 
FOR Pertop JULY 1, 1954, To JUNE 30, 1955 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Alaska Department of Public Welfare, created by a legislative act of 1937, 
is charged with the duties and responsibilities of administration of all the public 
welfare activities in the Territory, except the general relief program of the 
Alaska Native Service and the Pioneers’ Home. 

The board of public welfare consists of 4 members, 1 from each judicial divi- 
sion. These members are appointed by the Governor with the approval of a 
majority of all members of the legislature in joint session. The board appoints 
the director, who is executive officer of the department. The director is respon- 
sible for the administration of the various programs, and for the appointment of 
other personnel of the department under the rules established by the Alaska 
merit system. 

The central office, located in Juneau, consists of the division of social services, 
division of office management, and division of accounts and statistics. The cen- 
tral office supervises the programs and operations of the district offices and plans 
the operations of the department in compliance with Federal and Territorial 
laws and regulations. This office also handles the business affairs and perma- 
nent financial records of the disbursement of payments. 

The Territory is divided into six welfare districts, with district offices in 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, Seward, Fairbanks, and Nome. The district offices 
are responsible for the determination of eligibility and for the granting of assist- 
ance to persons under the various programs of the agency, and for developing 
child-welfare services to children in their districts. 

To extend the services of the department to areas that cannot be given ade- 
quate services from the district offices, the department has established the fee- 
agent system. In this system, qualified people in various towns and villages of 
the Territory are paid a stipulated fee for taking and processing applications. 
These fee agents and salaried part-time agents are supervised by the district 
social workers. There are approximately 175 fee agents and 7 part-time agents 
serving the department and their communities. 

The purpose of the welfare programs is to give financial assistance and service 
to needy people. In this process, every effort is made to help people to help 
themselves and to assist and to encourage them to maintain an independent 
status in life. Every grant of assistance is based on need which must be clearly 
defined. In figuring need, all resources available to the applicant are taken 
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into consideration. These include social security, annuities, small wages, sup- 
port from relatives, and commodities which are available to him or which he 
can obtain through his own efforts. Payments by the department are figured 
by using established standards. These standards are set at a minimum com- 
patible with decency and health. When the applicant’s resources do not afford 
him a livelihood up to these standards, then the department may provide for 
the unmet need according to the maximum established by law, and within the 
funds available. 

These standards of assistance established by the department of public wel- 
fare are used in all cases to assure equity in the individual grants. The in- 
ability of people to be self-supporting due to age, blindness, immaturity, physical 
or mental infirmity, or social maladjustment is recognized. In order that the 
needs of these people may be effectively met, categorical programs have been 
set up. These programs are: Old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to de- 
pendent children, general relief, and child-welfare services, including juvenile 
code. An annual investigation is mandatory in all cases, and selected cases are 
reinvestigated more frequently upon the recommendation either of the depart- 
ment of public welfare or of any interested person who questions the need of 
any recipient. 

PROGRAMS 
Old-age assistance 

The old-age assistance program reflected little change during the past year 
in the number of persons aided. The average number of persons receiving 
grants each month was 1,691. Territorial funds expended during the past year 
totaled $624,771, and Federal funds, $658,599, for a grand total of $1,283,370. 
During the month of June 1955, 1,701 persons received an average grant of 
$63.81. The maximum allowable grant cannot exceed $90 per month. 


Aid to the blind 

The aid-to-the-blind program increased slightly in the number of persons 
helped. The average number of persons receiving such aid each month was 59. 
In June 1955 there were 67 persons receiving an average grant of $63.57. During 
the past year Territorial funds expended totaled $15,176, and Federal funds 
$21,664, for a grand total of $36,840. The maximum allowable grant cannot 
exceed $100 per month. 


Aid to dependent children 

The aid to dependent children program showed the greatest increase in number 
of persons assisted during the past year. The increase in caseload is directly 
correlated with the stepped-up program of tuberculosis control. In the past 
year reductions in grant have been made in order that the program be operated 
within available funds. At the beginning of the new biennium, it was necessary 
to reduce the grants 10 percent. 

The aid to dependent children program increased during the year. The case- 
load of 1,059 families in June 1954 increased to 1,240 families in June 1955. Ter- 
ritorial funds expended during the past year under this program totaled 
$343,538.50, Federal funds, $744,945.50, for a total of $1,088,484. During June 
1955, 4,291 eligible recipients received aid. The average grant during this month 
was $89.80 per family, an average of $25.95 per eligible person. 

Grants may not exceed $60 for the first child and the relative with whom the 
child is living, and $30 for each additional child. 

General relief 

The general relief program provides assistance and services, including medical 
care, for individuals or families whose needs cannot be met under other programs 
of the department of public welfare or who are not eligible under other govern- 
mental agencies such as the Alaska Department of Health and the Alaska Native 
Service. An individual or family eligible for general relief under the rules and 
regulations of the department is one in need, with residence established for 1 
year immediately preceding application, and not eligible under other programs 
operating in the Territory. Grants may include subsistence needs (food, shelter, 
fuel, clothing), child care as well as medical and hospital care and transportation. 
Cost of burials is also paid from this program. The maximum grant per month 
per person for subsistence is limited to $80. It was necessary for the department 
to employ restrictions and limitations on all phases of general relief in order to 
operate within the Territorial appropriation made available for the biennium. 
Assistance was given in cases of unemployable people, in cases of short-term 
emergency relief to employable people, and certain child-care payments. 
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The medical program is restricted to persons whose medical needs constitute 
an emergency to save life, or to permanently bedridden persons. 

The average number of cases receiving general relief (subsistence) monthly 
was 189, representing 331 persons, with an average payment of $30.80 per month 
per person, or a total of $122,423.57 for the year. The average monthly number 
of cases certified for medical assistance and hospitalization under the general 
relief program was 66, with an average authorized amount of $228.12 per month, 
or a total of $181,581.44 for the year. The total amount obligated in the general 
relief program was $304,005.01. 


Child-welfare services 

The child-welfare service program is administered under an approved plan 
with the United States Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to extend and strengthen services to dependent, neglected, and delin- 
quent children. The average number of children per month under care during 
the past year was 783. 

The juvenile code program—a part of the child-welfare program—provides for 
commitment to the department of public welfare of dependent, neglected, and 
delinquent children. Children committed are supervised in their own homes, 
placed for care in foster homes and institutions or sent to special schools or 
institutions. Territorial funds are used for the care of these children. For the 
month of June 1955 the total number of children under commitment to the 
department was 582, of which 364 cases required payment, with boarding care 
being provided for 344 out of the 364. The total amount expended by the depart- 
ment of public welfare for the fiscal year totaled $231,292.36 with an average 
payment per child per month of $58.83. 


Children’s receiving homes 

The department has continued to establish homes for the temporary care of 
children pending more permanent plans. Receiving homes have been established 
in Ketchikan, Juneau, Anchorage, and Nome. These homes offer 24-hour care 
for dependent and neglected children, and have made it possible to keep these 
children from being housed in jails or from being placed unwisely. These homes 
are not designed to give protective custody to delinquent children. The total 
amount expended to operate the program during the past year was $12,645.47. 


Donated commodities _ 


During the past year the department of public welfare, in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture, has made available to certain schools and insti- 
tutions within the Territory various donated commodities. These products 
have been distributed to 64 schools and institutions which are serving 4,532 
persons, 

SUMMARY 


Alaska’s welfare problems continue to be complex because of certain existing 
factors. Some of these factors are the rapid increase in population during recent 
years; the transition of culture and economy; the seasonal nature of employ- 
ment; and high cost of living; the restrictions and limitations on natural re- 
sources such as fish, game, and fur; the distances, isolation, and lack of com- 
munication. Of greatest importance is the health problem, especially that of 
tuberculosis, which has accounted for a large portion of need through death, 
disability, and hospitalization. The nonexistence of a cash economy in many 
areas of Alaska has rendered able and employable people unable to earn a living. 
Under these circumstances, it is to be expected that the caseload in all welfare 
programs will continue to increase, which will result in greater demands on the 
department of public welfare. 


Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. What monthly amount is granted to your blind people? 

Miss Morris. The maximum grant on aid to the blind is $100. 

Mrs. Prost. Per month ? 

Miss Morris. Yes. 

Mrs, Prost. What about aid to dependents? 

Miss Morris. Aid to dependent children, $60 for the mother and 
first child, and $30 for each additional. 

Mrs. Prost. And the aged? 

71196—56—pt. 4——21 
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Miss Morris. The aged is $90. There is an inconsistency, as you 
can see, in that. 

Mrs. Prosr. Did I understand you to say that you do not partici- 
pate in Federal matching funds as we do in the States? 

Miss Morris. We operate exactly as the States do on Federal 
matching. 

Mrs. Potet. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Sisk? 
gist Sisk. In case an aged person is blind, do they get the $100 or 

Miss Morris. $100. Under the Federal security law the person can 
be eligible for only one of the Federal grant-in-aid programs. We 
would assume you would choose the hundred. 

Mr. Sisk. These amounts that you are paying at the present time, 
do you feel that because of the high cost of living, which we hear 
quite a lot of talk about and which apparently does exist in some 
areas, makes this possibly an inadequate amount ? 

Miss Morris. We feel it is an inadequate amount with respect to aid 
to dependent children program. We do not with respect to the aged 
and the blind and the old-age assistance. And the reason on the old- 
age assistance would be based on the fact that only a small percentage 
of our total caseload is reaching the maximum granted with the old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits received by a great many of our 
aged people, thus making it not necessary to even give the full $90. 
However, our aid to dependentc hildren caseload is a tragic situation. 
A mother and 1 child who gets $60 in Alaska is practically an impossi- 
bility, believe me. 

Mr. Stsx. That is all. 

Mrs. Prost. How strict are you on eligibility? Do you have some- 
one in the field who completely investigates each applicant ? 

Miss Morris. We have a curious system in Alaska, perhaps, and 
not found in any other place because of our geographic problems. 
We have district welfare officers in Ketchikan, Juneau, Seward, An- 
chorage, Fairbanks, and Nome. Those are field offices which are 
staffed by professional social workers who have the responsibility 
for administering the categories and the programs within certain 
geographic areas. In the field, in the villages, we have between 178 
and 200 lay people who are known as agents of the department who 
secure the initial facts with regard to financial eligibility. They, in 
turn, are submitted to the district welfare office, where the budget 
is reviewed and assistance plan gone into. It again has grown up 
because of the peculiar system of the Territory. We only have 14 
social workers on our staff in the field. 

Mrs. Prost. I am interested in what your average monthly pay- 
ment is rather than the maximum figure. 

Miss Morris. In August of 1955 on old-age assistance our average 
grant was $64.26 for recipients. 

Mrs. Prost. Perhaps those with the maximum of $90 must rent 
their home and pay all of their own utilities. 

Miss Morris. Yes. Some of them would be nonnative patients 
who are in a hospital where they will be using the major portion of 
their grant to help defray a part of their hospital expenses. The 
remainder we would assume through our general relief program. 

On the aid to the blind your average payment in August was $66.10 
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On aid to dependent children the average per recipient was $25.96, 
or the average per family $90.37. 

Mrs. Prost. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. CHEeNowetH. What is your residence qualifications for old-age 
assistance ? 

Miss Morris. Five out of the last 9 years in Alaska. 

Mr. CuEeNowetH. How do you raise the money that you contribute 
to old-age assistance ? 

Miss Morris. Territorial legislative appropriations. 

Mr. CHenowetu. How much does that run a year? 

Miss Morris. The last legislature appropriated for old-age assist- 
ance $1,117,853. 

Mr. CHENowetH. You have some special tax that you get that 
money from ? 

Miss Morris. No. 

Mr. CHEeNnowetuH. Just a general appropriation 

Miss Morris. Yes. And our appropriations are line appropria- 
tions for the welfare department. We cannot transfer funds from 
aid to dependent children to old-age assistance. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How do you get your local welfare funds? 

Miss Morris. We have no local welfare. It is all State. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How much do they appropriate for that? 

Miss Morris. The total appropriation for the department this last 
legislature was $3,872,853. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That takes care of welfare? 

Miss Morris. Everything, administration. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you pay to two in a family in old-age 
assistance ? 

Miss Morris. Yes; we would. A man and wife, if both are eligible 
and both in need, could receive up to the maximum of $180. 

Mrs. Prost. That would normally be a hospital case, I presume? 

Miss Morris. No, just a man and wife case. 

If they were needy. I will tell you we have very few. In fact, 
I cannot, without checking statistics, tell you, but our caseload is 
made up by and large of single people. We have just very few where 
there are man and wife. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. What is your property qualification for old-age 
assistance ? 

Miss Morris. The Territorial department of public welfare can file 
a lien on property over the value of $200. 

Mr. CHenowetH. How much property do you allow a recipient of 
old-age assistance to have before he becomes ineligible? 

Miss Morris. I am going to have to hunt that one up. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Do you have to be practically a pauper to get it / 
Miss Morris. Does not possess cash or property in excess of statu 
tory maximum, which would be—may I ask the public-assistance 

supervisor? It is $500 cash. 
Mtr. CHENOWETH. How much real estate? 
Miss Morris. No limit if it is his home. 
Mr. Cuenowetu. Outside of his home? 
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Miss Morris. Outside of his home, if it is income-producing, there 
is no limit. If not income-producing it goes to the total. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. You allow $500 cash. Suppose he has a property 
worth $10,000. Would he get the assistance? He could not in Colo- 
rado. I wonder if he could here. 

Miss Morais. If it were non-income-producing, no. If it were 
income-producing, just producing a little bit, I don’t know that value. 
You wouldn’t find anything like that here. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. You allow $500 cash. 

Miss Morris. Suppose they did have a second house that was bring- 
ing in $10 a month rent. We could count that $10 income for their 
needs and place a lien on the property. 

Mr. CuEenoweTH. Do the natives participate in this? 

Miss Morris. Yes. 

Mr. CHenowetHu. What percentage are natives? 

Miss Morris. Roughly, old-age assistance, 70 percent of the case- 
load would be natives. 

Mr. CuenowerH. Aid to dependent children ? 

Miss Morris. 97 percent, approximately. Aid to the blind, 100 
percent. 

Mrs. Prosr. Do you place a lien on the home of the recipient ? 

Mis Morris. Yes; it is not foreclosed in the lifetime of the recipient, 
but the Territory would place a lien and collect. 

Mr. CuenowetH. They would not foreclose the lien until the re- 
cipient passed away ? 

Miss Morris. No. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Barrietr. The committee, Miss Morris, was told elsewhere in 
Alaska, formally or informally, that the aid to dependent children 

rogram was in some communities a program that had the effect of 
ringing into the world a large number of illegitimate children and 
discouraging marriage. 

Miss Morris. Our statistics—we have heard that too. Our sta- 
tistics and studies do not bear that out. For the 21-month period of 
July 1, 1953 to December 31, 1954, of all children added to the ADC 
caseload, we showed 8.27 percent or 150 children out of a total of 
1,814 were added because of the illegitimacy factor. Our district 
representative in Fairbanks, Mr. Pugh, has just studied a number of 
villages down on the Kuskokwim, and of 632 new children added only 
32 were because of being illegitimate, the absence of the parent from 
the home, which does not seem to be a startling figure all things 
considered. 

Our chief reason is because of tuberculosis, which is a picture none 
of you people in the States get. Our major reason for adding is be- 
cause of the incapacity because of tuberculosis, which directly affects 
our aid to dependent children program. And out of the youngsters 
that we added over 57 percent in this same period of time were added 
because of incapacity, and of the grand total 41 percent came on be- 
cause of the tuberculosis of the parent and death by tuberculosis 
accounted for 6.45 percent of that figure. It is a very grim picture 
as far as TB is concerned. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What was the last figure? 
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Miss Morris. Out of the number of children added because their 
arent had died 6.45 of the grand total were added because of death 
y tuberculosis. 

Mr. Barrett. I am glad your statement was so complete and so 
informative, Miss Morris, because I was foreclosed by my own agree- 
ment from inquiring further. We are grateful to you. 

Mr. Taytor. Miss Morris, I would gather that the care for tubercu- 
lar children takes a lot of your welfare funds. 

Miss Morris. Yes. The results of tuberculosis among the welfare 
program here are simply unmistakable. Our aid to dependent chil- 
dren caseload simply went way up with the stepped-up tuberculosis 
case finding. Not only our aid to dependent children but our need 
to place children away from where they have no relatives to take 
care of them. We have some villages with no home tuberculosis-free, 
which means we have to move the child away from the village where 
care can be given to the youngster until the parent comes home from 
the hospital. It is a very tragic situation. 

Mr. Taytor. Then that all adds up on your total for aid to de- 
pendent children that which you might not otherwise be having? 

Miss Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. It tuberculosis the most prevalent disease among 
the natives? 

Miss Morris. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. It takes the highest toll in death? 

Miss Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is it getting worse or better? 

Miss Morris. I would not know. Dr. Hayman from the health 
department would be able to tell you that. We hope it is going to 
get better. 

Mr. Barrietr. Thank you very much. 

Miss Morris. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartietr. The committee will stand in recess until 7:30 this 
evening. 

(Whereupon, at 6:15 p. m., a recess was taken until 7:30 p. m., 
of the same day.) 


EVENING SESSION 


Mr. Barttetr. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Chipperfield. 


STATEMENT OF W. A. CHIPPERFIELD, TERRITORIAL LAND 
COMMISSIONER, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Mr. CurprerFietp. My name is W. A. Chipperfield, Territorial 
land commissioner, headquarters at Anchorage. 

I have some statements here on different closely related topics per- 
taining to land problems of the Territory which I will be glad to 
distribute. 

Mr. Barrietr. Before you start, Mr. Chipperfield, let me say for 
the committee we are honestly most apologetic for the fact you were 
not heard at Anchorage and had to wait here for so long and now seem 
to have a limitation of time in Juneau. It does not mean the subject 
is not of great interest to the committee, I assure you. 
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Mr. Curprerrreip. I hope it is. 

I might say this trip down here has taken 3 days of time besides 
“pee just to testify. 

will not read the statement that I have prepared, but before I 
start commenting I might explain a brief history of the Territorial 
department of land. 

It was organized or set up by the 1953 Territorial legislature, and 
its chief purpose was to provide for the appointment of a land com- 
missioner, outline his duties, and make an appropriation. 

The duties of the land commissioner were chiefly to administer the 
leasing of school reserve lands, also to look into the Territorial land 
eae and prepare legislation for the consideration of the next 

egislature. An appropriation of $35,000 was set up for the biennium. 
That meant that there was just about a one-man department. 

Now I will get on to my statements. 

My first recommendation pertains to granting of school land in 
Alaska to the Territory. 

It is recommended that H. R. 6242 to grant school land to the Terri- 
tory be passed. I imagine you are all familiar with this H. R. 6242 
which was introduced by Delegate Bartlett. I am not sure how far 
that bill has progressed. It was introduced rather late and perhaps 
hasn’t gone through all committees at the present time. 

But the reason we want this bill is because of the many limitations 
that are in our school reservation acts which reserve the land for the 
Territory. 

In the first place, the Territory doesn’t hold the title, the title is 
vested in the United States. In the second place, the Territory has 
the right to lease the surface under certain restrictions of 640 acres to 
1 person, corporation, or association, for a maximum term of 10 years. 
We have no control over the material such as timber, sand, gravel, and 
so forth, on the school sections. That is all administered by the Bureau 
of Land Management. 

We have had some recent rulings which have been long delayed in 
regard to school lands: First is that the Territory cannot lease the 
surface to the Federal Government; second is that the Secretary of 
the Interior can revoke the school reserve section and make a with- 
drawal for military use; third is that land within the reservation at 
time of survey does not become subject to the school reservation if the 
former reservation is restored to the public domain. 

That is the recent ruling and it has been one that upset the former 
thoughts in regard to school reservations in the past. 

In the event that Congress should not see fit to grant the school 
lands to the Territory, we recommend that Congress authorize an 
extension of the 10-year lease limitation as provided for in H. R. 607. 
Similar bills have been introduced for a number of years. 

The Territory is limited to a 10-year term permit or lease, and much 
of our school land is close to settlements. In fact, within the city of 
Anchorage—we have a full school section within the city limits of 
Anchorage where there is a demand for a long-term lease in order 
that the lessee may construct substantial improvements and be able 
to amortize his cost. He can’t do it under a 10-year term. 

We cannot understand why Congress has been so reluctant to extend 
the limitation on the leasing of school lands to more than 10 years. 
We just can’t understand it. 
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The next recommendation I have to make is in regards to surveys. 

It is recommended that the rate of extending the rectangular surveys 
in Alaska be materially increased over that during the past decade. I 
have listed the rate of surveys, rectangular surveys that have been 
made in Alaska from 1913 to 1952. During that period a total of 
2,354,087 acres has been surveyed by the rectangular system. During 
the last decade of record from 1943 to 1952 there were only 83,423 acres 
surveyed by the rectangluar survey. At that rate of surveying it 
would take 4,315 decades to survey Alaska. I think that is a rather 
startling figure. 

So we recommend that the rate of surveys be increased. 

I have also listed there the rate of surveys during the last 4 years. 

In 1952, 85 acres were surveyed. In 1953 it jumped to 1,920, and in 
1954 it jumped to 17,257, and in 1955 they think it will be 75,000 acres. 
So they are really getting on to doing a little more surveying, but it 
doesn’t begin to meet the need that we actually should have. 

I might mention the reason why surveys under the rectangular sys- 
tem during the past few years have been so low. It is because of the 
need for special and dependent surveys. ‘There has been so much de- 
mand for small tracts, homesites, homesteads and all of those different 
acts which require special surveys. And the survey money has been 
spent on those surveys, and the rectangular surveys have been neg- 
lected. They haven’t been neglected, there just wasn’t funds to do it 
with. 

As to the land that we would like to see surveyed under the rectangu- 
lar system, first, we recommend that all lands under oil and gas leases, 
valuable timber areas outside the national forests, and agricultural 
land be surveyed by the rectangular system as soon as possible. 

I have listed the number of acres that were under oil and gas lease 
in 1954, which was 3,017,760. I would venture to say that 95 percent 
of that was on unsurveyed lands. Had this land been surveyed, I 
show in that table what would have accrued to the permanent school 
fund. 

In the first year by virtue of just the school lands, if the 3 million 
acres were surveyed, there would have been $37,345 accrued to the 
permanent school fund from those leases, 

If we exercised our entitlement to lieu sections, which amounts to 
70,000 acres, we would add another $15,000, making a total of $53,000. 
Actually we received $691 because the land wasn’t surveyed and it 
wasn’t reserved to the schools. So that is the reason why we want 
more surveys. 

We have another recommendation. You have heard a lot more or 
less about the tide and submerged lands, and this Department recom- 
mends that the tide and submerged lands of Alaska be granted to the 
Territory. Enactment of H. R. 7055 would accomplish it. 

The statement I have prepared contains several good reasons why 
this should be done, and I will not take the time to read it, but I am 
sure you will find it interesting when you get around to it. 

There is one thing about H. R. 7055 that I might ask a question 
about, and that is that it restricts the Territory to not selling any 
tidelands, not giving title. I don’t know why that was put in there 
and I don’t know whether that applies to the other coastal States 
such as Washington, Oregon, and California. But according to this 
7055 the Territory is restricted from making any sale of tidelands. 
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Many of the people want tidelands with the thought they can obtain 
title to the actual area they are occupying. I am sure that it would 
be a disappointment to them if they find after it is granted the Terri- 
tory that the Territory is restricted and cannot grant them the title. 

We have another recommendation. That is the passage of H. R. 
246 making grants of land to the Territory of Alaska, or some similar 
bill, be enacted. 

I might say that the Territory of Alaska at the present time owns 
very little land. There was a grant made to the University of Alaska 
of 100,000 acres in 1929. That land is administered exclusively by 
the board of regents by Territorial law, and this Department has no 
jurisdiction over it. However, I understand that the university has 
selected approximately 50,000 acres of this 100,000 that they are 
entitled to. 

Now that grant to the university is an outright grant. It has one 
bad drawback as I see it, which is that it has to be open, appropriated 
and nonmineral land. And when you come to incorporate all of those 
restrictions, it curtails them from making selections of land that they 
should have under that grant. 

Getting back to the Territory, aside from the 100,000 acres to the 
university, the Territory has no land except a small tract that the 
different agencies may have acquired for their own official needs. We 
have no other lands. The school land is not ours, it is merely reserved 
to us with several limitations that we can’t do this and we can’t do 
that. And those limitations seem to be flexible. We don’t know. It 
is subject to change in other words. We think we have a school 
section and they might come up with a deal that we don’t have. For 
instance, lands within the reservation at the time the survey took 
place are not subject to the school reservation when that reservation 
is restored to public domain. That is contrary to all the beliefs 
before, and it just came out a year ago or last fall that that ruling 
applied. That affects a lot of our land that we have. 

Around Anchorage and on the west side of the Kenai Peninsula 
that was all inside the national forests at one time. It was surveyed 
when it was in the national forests. In 1925 the national forests were 
eliminated and this land became public domain. At that time the 
Territory was told or the Land Office records showed that that was 
school reserved land. In 1954 the Solicitor for the Interior Depart- 
ment ruled that it wasn’t. So you can see where we stand on this. 

We want that land granted to us so that we know what we got and 
end this uncertainty and enable us to proceed. 

There is one thing about making grants to the Territory: I think 
that all grants made to the Territory should be in the nature of a 
general grant, and if Congress deems it essential or advisable to favor 
some institution by a grant, that they specify a certain percentage of 
the revenue from the grant go to that institution rather than setting 
up specific acreages for that institution, which would have to be 
carried in a separate act as long as it was under that classification. 
The selections for that institution might or might not prove valuable, 
and the institution might profit immensely or not profit at all. By 
making a percentage of the receipts of the total grant for that institu- 
tion, all institutions that were to be benefited would share equally in 
pre yortion to the percentage of the whole thing. It would simplify 

ookkeeping also. At the end of the year your revenues from land 
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rants would be divided up—general fund, institutions, and so forth. 
t would simplify the whole thing. 

There is one more point that I have on the next to the last page. 
We recommend enactment of H. R. 4047 relating to the establishment 
of public recreation facilities in Alaska. There is a statement on 
there that I think I will read. 

Demand is increasing for development of roadside rests, camp 
grounds and picnic grounds to meet the highway tourists’ traveling 
requirements. Since 99.5 percent of Alaska land is federally owned, 
it appears logical that the Federal Government should make the 
necessary highway recreational developments until the Territory can 
assists or assume the responsibility of the future development and 
maintenance. 

The recreation and tourist industry has great potentials in Alaska. 
It is now in its infancy, yet the recreational developments along our 
highways are not adequate to meet the present demand. It is ex- 
pected that this demand will steadily increase for the next few years 
at least and the development of more roadside rests and camp grounds 
is needed immediately. 

H. R. 4047 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to construct 
and develop these areas along the highways with the purpose or intent 
that they later be transferred to the Territory. 

I might say that the Territorial Legislature this last session appro- 
priated $20,000 for the development of roadside rests and little camp 
grounds in most needed places. 

In connection with that, we don’t have any land, we don’t own any 
land to place these improvements on, and the only way we can get 
authority to do it is to have them reserved for us. We have to make 
a special request for a reservation for a public service site or camp 
ground. 

Gentlemen, that constitutes the major points in our land problems, 
and I would be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Without objection, Mr. Chipperfield’s statement will 
be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

STATEMENT FROM TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENT OF PusLic LANDS, SEPTEMBER 22, 1955 


Act of March 4, 1915, reserved from sale or settlement unappropriated, nonmin- 
eral, and unreserved surveyed sections 16 and 36 to the Territory for the support 
of the public school and section 33 in the Tanana Valley for the college. 

Act of August 7, 1939, amended the act of March 4, 1915 and opened the school 
reserved land to the operation of the general mining law. 

Act of August 7, 1939, was repealed by act of March 5, 1952, which also made 
mineral land subject to the school reservation. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE SCHOOL RESERVATIONS 


Reserved from sale or settlement only. 
Title vested in the United States. 
Territory has right to lease surface, under certain restrictions, of 640 acres to 
1 person, corporation, or association for a maximum term of 10 years. 
Materials disposed of by BLM. 
Solicitor of Interior rules: 
Territory cannot lease surface to Federal Government. 
Secretary of Interior can revoke a school reserved section and make a 
withdrawal for military use. 
Lands within a reservation at time of survey do not become subject to the 
school reservation, if the former reservation is restored to the public domain. 
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School land acreage and entitlement 


Acres 
School land reserved to Territory under act of March 4, 1915__-_-_-_-__- 105, 797 
Territory’s entitlement to lieu selection by virtue of loss through prior 
rights, claims, withdrawals, deficient or lacking-_._.____-__-___--___-___ 70, 522 


The status of school reserved land is somewhat unstable and subject to change. 

It is recommended that H. R. 6242, to grant school lands in Alaska to the Terri- 
tory, be passed. 

Should H. R. 6242 be defeated, it is recommended that Congress authorize an 
extension of the 10-year lease limitation as was provided for in H. R. 607. 

It is recommended that the rate of extending the rectangular surveys in Alaska 
be materially increased over that made during the past decade. 


Rectangular surveys of land in Alaska* 


Acres 

ET ith, cine in ce ncindahapintes siniisibas becenmenshe Gerdip pocepppicrhaemeien 367, 727 
IN li ict en nil tlhe animes ieee hint innaintle 1, 371, 895 
re RU Thich hk acing aes toss wt cna nhcaiarww academe sotto 248, 492 
Bervayed 1000 te Betis) ea Lk 282, 550 
Bunweyed | 19S 00 ee swe he hea ink-enenéensinhinen 83, 423 

CN sk hci csi tnbtla ced Deda ted esi Bells tk ella 2, 354, 087 
I TI i estate tatin aciencdicteginn enim eigipiriectnnagp inns neing ahacmgearareinaaéanaee am 2 
peed Tiles i SL. 1, 920 
VII BOO aie le ih ee EE ode tab obit ee Gelb Shs 1%, 257 
csc sects hariguepighgsl beeping Seca ldap ecleaaiaditceetinies es ameglicceathimnaateagioke 75, 012 


1 Data compiled from approved survey plats. 


As the rectangular surveys are extended, sections 16 and 36 become school re- 
served land by operation of law. Due to lack of rectangular surveys, there have 
only been 105,797 acres reserved for school land. All of the valuable rectangular 
surveyed lands have been patented, or are under entry, or included within with- 
drawals and reservations. Very little surveyed land of value is available to 
select for the Territory’s lieu entitlement (70,522 acres) that has accrued by 
virtue of prior claims to sections 16 and 36 which would otherwise have been 
school reserved land had such claims not existed. 

We recommend that all land under oil and gas lease, valuable timbered areas, 
and agricultural lands be surveyed by the rectangular system as soon as possible. 

The following table shows the revenue that would accrue to the permanent 
school fund, if all the land under oil and gas lease were surveyed, and the amount 
that was actually received in 1954. 


Oil and gas leases and applications 
Mar. 1, 1954 (acres)__.---- Litiwitthaatlnee Saks tdubuccinite Dabetbbedsatdaceete uindass nobdéhbdchndona 1 3, 017, 760 


| 
Indicated receipts ? 
| 


First year, | First 5 years, 








$754,440 $2,263,320 
To school fund if surveyed * (165,976 acres) (5.5 percent of 3,017,760) _| $37, 345.00 $112, 035 
Toschool fund if lerritory’s entitlement, 70,522 acres, exercised on land leased | 
for oil and gas_-_-. sgnde <hiesbians mites Een ab Eesha nibbbemninn tne bins 15, 867. 00 on 47, 601 
TEE, . cninctcncdnutadinipeanaihamiemion Jiltt weteetuuatia demand aneien | 53, 212. 00 159, 636 
1954 receipts from oil and gas leases credited to school fund___-__-_- dae tbo 691. 65 | EU Geass <0 
| 
1 BLM statistics. 
2 Ist, 4th, and 5th year—25 cents per acre per year; 2d and 3d years, no charge. 
390 percent Federal receipts credited to school fund. 
Permanent school fund of Alaska 
Amount Amount 
Dec: Bh WOW iid etic $18, 097. 78 | Dec. 31, 1962....-....-... $26, 534. 67 
Det. B23; WOO di ccews <a 16 900/08 1 Dee Sl, 1068.2. 2 41, 170. 99 


Dee BL, TSA ee 22, 261. 27 | Dec. 31, 1964_........-.-.- 55, 892. 43 
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This fund is derived chiefly from revenue from school reserved lands. 

It is recommended that the tide and submerged land of Alaska be granted to 
the Territory. Enactment of H. R. 7055 would accomplish this. 

The tidelands are those lands covered and uncovered by water, between 
ordinary high and low tide. ‘The tidelands and the beds of navigable waters 
are now held by the United States in trust for the people of the future State. 
Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1 (1893)); act of May 14, 1898 (48 U. S. C., sec. 
411). The lands may be disposed of, therefore, only as Congress specifically 
provides. In recognition of the need for development of the resources of these 
lands, Congress has authorized mining operations for gold and precious stones 
under the act of August 8, 1947 (48 U. S. C., sec. 381) and disposal of other 
resources under the act of August 31, 1950 (43 U.S. C., sec. 1188) on such lands. 
There is no legislative authority to issue occupancy leases or dispose of title to 
the lands. The Department of Interior, under its general supervisory authority 
(43 U. S. C., sec. 2) may issue special land use permits. These permits, however, 
are revocable at will. Permittees are therefore generally discouraged from 
constructing permanent improvements. 

There is no statute, moreover, authorizing the Department of Interior to per- 
mit the occupancy of the submerged lands. These are the lands which extend 
from ordinary low tide seaward three geographical miles. The submerged 
Lands Act of May 22, 1953 (67 Stat. 29) released and relinquished the title of 
the United States in these lands to respective coastal States. 

Despite lack of statutory authority, developments along Alaska’s coast line, 
particularly in the southeast section, have been built on fills and pilings over 
tidelands and even beyond, over the submerged lands. The rough topography 
of the uplands frequently precludes inland expansion. Not only do these im- 
provements involve docks and warehouses, but also streets, commercial estab- 
lishments, hotels, schools, and residences. Much of the commercial and busi- 
ness sections of several towns, including Ketchikan, Juneau, Cordova, and 
Valdez, are located on tidelands and over the submerged lands beyond. This 
condition has existed for several decades, and in some cases predates the pur- 
chase of Alaska. The improvements concerned are estimated to be worth many 
millions of dollars. 

The situation is rapidly becoming more complicated and unmanageable be- 
cause of the growth and expansion in these areas. A few settlers have re- 
ceived revocable permits from the Department of Interior; other settlers and 
their successors mistakenly have improved land in reliance upon clearances given 
by the Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, that settlement on the lands 
would not interfere with navigation. 

There is no authority to legalize the occupancy of lands containing permanent 
improvements. It would be highly inequitable to bring trespass charges against 
these holders of an important portion of Alaska’s real property assets. Positive 
action is required to eliminate uncertainty of title in this area and to encourage 
further investments, greatly needed for the growth of Alaska’s economy. The 
Territory, if this bill is enacted, will undoubtedly protect the equities of those 
who have investments upon tidelands or submerged lands or have put the lands 
to beneficial user. 

Because there is inadequate authority to administer these lands properly, a 
substantial source of revenue to the Territory is lost. Virtually none of the de- 
velopments pay rentals; sales proceeds are not realized, of course, because of 
lack of authority to dispose of the lands. The Territorial department of public 
lands has the legal machinery by which the Territory can administer the lands. 
It is believed that there is no sound reason for retention of the Federal interest 
or continuing the Federal trust until statehood is granted to Alaska, and that 
a grant of the tide and submerged land to the Territory would aid Alaskan de- 
velopment materially. 

Enactment of H. R. 4047 relating to the establishment of public recreation fa- 
cilities in Alaska is recommended. 

Demand is increasing for development of setside rests, campgrounds, and 
picnic grounds to meet the highway tourists’ traveling requirements. Since 
99.5 percent of Alaska land is federally owned, it appears logical that the Fed- 
eral Government should make the necessary highway recreational developments 
until the Territory can assist or assume the responsibility of the future develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

The recreation and tourist industry has great potentials in Alaska. It is now 
in its infancy, yet the recreational developments along our highways are not 
adequate to meet the present demand. It is expected that this demand will 
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steadily increase for the next few years a least and the development of more 
roadside rests and campgrounds is needed immediately. 

Passage of H. R. 246, making grants of land to the Territory of Alaska, or 
some similar bill is recommended. 

In the event that H. R. 6242, to grant school land to the Territory, is not 
passed, section 8 of H. R. 246 should be amended to the effect that all lands re- 
served to the Territory under the act of March 4, 1915 (48 U. S. C. 353) are 
classified for immediate selection under the act and are not subject to the vet- 
erans preference rights. 

Congress should take cognizance of the fact that, if it repeals the School 
Reservation Act of March 4, 1915, the Territory will lose its main source of 
income to the permanent school fund. Of course, the Territorial legislature 
could make provision for some other source and, by the same token, such action 
could be repealed by a subsequent legislature. It has been a tradition of Con- 
gress to make specific provisions to assure assistance to public-school systems 
through revenue from land grants. 

This Department recommends that all land grants to the Territory be made as 
a general grant. If Congress believes that certain Territorial institutions should 
be assured of receiving specific benefits from a grant, such benefits should be 
assured of receiving specific benefits from a grant, such benefits should be a 
specified percentage of the income from the general grant. This would simplify 
Territorial records and bookkeeping and assure the institutions to be benefited 
a percentage of income from all grants rather than from a specified acreage 
which might or might not be capable of producing a revenue in proportion to the 
whole. 


Mr. Bartiett. Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions ? 

Mrs. Prost. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact Mr. Chipperfield 
said he had an appointment at 7: 45, I think I will not bother him with 
questions because he is already 10 minutes overdue. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. You spoke about not making grants to specific insti- 
tutions. I just want to make one comment there. There are certain 
proposed grants of that type. As I understand you, you more or less 
object to that kind of grant. 

Mr. Cutprerrie.p. I suggest that Congress take another look at 
it from our point of view. 

Mr. Sisk. You are familiar, are you, Mr. Chipperfield, with the 
mental-health bill we have before the committee ? 

Mr. CurprerFietp. I am familiar with it, but I don’t know the 
last amendment that went in. I have just heard rumors it provided 
for a million-acre grant, a general grant. That is a general grant, as 
I understood it, and wasn’t set up for a specific purpose. 

Mr. Sisk. It was a grant with specific provisions. I wouldn’t say 
it was specifically a general grant. 

Mr. CurprerFIeLp. I don’t know. I haven’t seen it. That is one 
of the handicaps we are up against up here: We don’t get those 
amendments. They come eut and we don’t know what they are 
until we are told, and lots of times that isn’t full and complete. 

Mr. Sisk. I believe that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. CuenowetrH. What is the total amount of land in Alaska— 
how many acres? 

Mr. CuriprerFIeLp. It is 365,481,600 acres. 

Mr. Cuenowern. The only land the Territory has is school sec- 
tions 16 and 36? 

Mr. Curprerrietp. That amounts to 107,000 acres. 
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Mr. CuEenowetH. That is all you have got? 

Mr. CurrrerFietp. That is all we have got, and that is merely 
reserved tous. We don’t have title to it. 

Mr. CueNowetru. You don’t have title to it, you get the income 
from that? 

Mr. Curpprerrrecp. Yes, that is right. We administer the surface 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The surface only ? 

Mr. Cutererriep. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. That is all you have got? 

Mr. Currperrretp. That is all we have. 

Mr. CuEeNnowetu. There is no other land in private ownership at all ? 

Mr. CurpprerFreLD. That is a different deal. 

Mr. CueNnowetu. How much land is in private ownership? 

Mr. CurprerrietD. I can give you that figure, I believe. 

Mr. CHEeNowetu. Roughly. 

Mr. CurpperFietp. Out of 2,354,000 acres surveyed that is 396,800 
acres patented. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is land being patented all the time? 

Mr. CurprerFIeELD. Yes, patents are being issued at a much faster 
rate than ever before. But they are mostly for small areas, for these 
small tracts. Thousands of them are being issued. 

Mr. CuHEenowerH. What size tract on the average? 

Mr. Currrerrrecp. It would be less than 5-acre tracts. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. How much ? 

Mr. Curpperrievp. Less than 5 acres. 

Mr. CuEenowetH. What are they issued for? 

Mr. CurprerFteLp. Little cabin sites, small tract sites, home sites. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Not for industrial purposes or farming purposes 
or anything like that? 

Mr. CurprerFrecp. No. 

Mr. CHENoweETH. Just for a summer home up in the mountains 
somewhere ? 

Mr. Curprerrietp. And settlement. A lot of people are settling 
along the roads on these small tracts. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. These settlers that come up to Alaska now, how 
much land can they patent? Suppose I want to come up here. 

Mr. CurererFieLtp. If they homestead, they can get 160 acres. 
Under a small tract they can’t get more than 5 acres. 

Mr. CuenowetTu. What do most of them take? 

Mr. CurprerFIeLtp. Most of them are taking the small tracts be 
cause, the way it is classified, it is the most valuable and is surveved 
that way and it isn’t open to homesteading. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you get mineral rights? 

Mr. CurprerFreLp. Not on the small tracts. 

Mr. CuenowetuH. Just surface? 

Mr. Curprerrretp. Yes. But they are patented and are large 
enough to make a home and have a garden. A lot of them have been 
subdivided into small tracts after they are patented. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They get fee title then to the surface ? 

Mr. CurprerFIe.p. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. How much land did you say is in that category ? 

Mr. Curprerrietp. At the end of 1954 there were 396,000 acres, 
almost 400,000 acres. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. In the whole of Alaska? 
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Mr. CurprerFIeLp. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is increasing? 

Mr. CurprerrietD. That also includes mineral claims of which 
there are many out in the Nome section and other places. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bartuerr. Dr. Taylor, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Tayvor. Not a question, but a comment or two. 

I know that Mr. Chipperfield has this well in mind, but I think our 
record should show that several bills Mr. Chipperfield spoke about 
have passed our committee and are resting in the Senate. There is 
H. R. 4047, a bill which would authorize the Federal construction and 
maintenance of public recreation facilities in Alaska for a 5-year 
period. That has passed the House. 

H. R. 608, which would grant additional land to the support and 
maintenance of the University of Alaska, That has been passed by us. 

H. R. 607 would promote for development of Alaska school lands 
through the leasing of lands for a long period of time, which would 
attract mortgage investment. 

H. R. 4096, introduced by Mr. O’Brien, would permit supervised 
disposal by the Secretary of the Interior of land closed to entry and 
sales because withdrawn for highways, telephones, and pipeline 
purposes. 

H. R. 604 would provide a port of entry on the Alaska-Canadian 
boundary and is before the House. 

These bills have been successfully guided through our committee, 
and when the Senate takes action on eon then we will be able to add 
them to the long list of public laws favorable to Alaska that have 
passed the Congress. 

I know Mr. Chipperfield is aware of these bills, but I want the record 
to show a reference to them. 

Mr. CuiprerrieLp. There is one question there in regard to extend- 
ing the limitation on the leasing of school lands from 10 to 55 years. 
We had rumors that bill had been killed some place. Is that right? 

Mr. Taytor. It did not pass the Senate. I will put it this way. 
It has not passed the Senate. 

Mr. CurprerFieLp. That is something we can’t understand. 

; Mr. Taytor. It was hard for our committee members to understand, 
also. 

That is all. ; 

Mr. Sisk. I might say, Mr. Chipperfield, your Delegate did a good 
job on them. Unfortunately, you don’t have two Senators over there, 

ou see. 
Mr. CurrrrrrietD. I could bring that point out, too, but I realize 
that we need more representation in Congress. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would say you are doing pretty well down there 
as it is. 

Mr. CurererFiexp. I think we are good as it is, but I think we could 
do more too. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You heard the list of bills that have been passed 
here. I wonder how we have time to do anything else besides pass 
bills for Alaska. 

Mr. Curprerriep. I think he has done very well. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. He is doing all right in taking care of Alaska. 
Don’t worry about that. 
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Mr. Curererrietp. I know he is trying and working hard. He has 
been trying for the last, I don’t know how long to get this lease-exten- 
sion bill through, and it hasn’t gone through yet, and we understand 
it isdead. Now it isn’t on account of his efforts. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Mr. Chipperfield, the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment makes the surveys? 

Mr. CuipperFiep. Yes. 

Mr. McFaruanp. Do they use aerial methods? 

Mr. Curprerrietp. On this rectangular survey it is all groundwork. 

Mr. McFartanp. All groundwork ? 

Mr. Ciprerrretp. Yes. One of the reasons perhaps there hasn’t 
been a greater demand for better surveys in order to compile maps is 
that they have used aerial pictures and photography in compiling 
maps, but as far as making the actual surveys in the sections, that 
hasn’t been done up here yet. 

Mr. McFartanp. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartiett. I might explain to you, Mr. Chipperfield, something 
about the fate of that leasing bill. 

Objection was raised by a Senator in the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs and, as we were informed, it was on 
the proposition that the Western States aren’t in their enabling acts 
permitted to lease these lands for more than 10 years. So we were 
told he saw no reason for permitting a Territory to do that which 
the States cannot do. But we feel that he overlooked the fact that 
those States can sell the lands if they choose, which makes quite a 
difference. 

I ought to comment here that President Patty, of the University 
of Alaska, who was in Washington, made quite urgent representations, 
and we are hopeful that, to use the words of Dr. Taylor, the bill 
is only resting and not dead. 

Mr. Chipperfield, what would you think to be the most important 
need for Alaska for development, if you could pick one of the many 
needs? 

Mr. CurprerrteLtp. Alaska is so large that it has an important need 
in different localities that is different. 

Mr. Bartierr. Let me put it this way: Would you say on an overall 
basis the establishment of hydroelectric plants, or of copper mines, 
or the acquisition of tidelands, or the grant of public lands? Could 
you pick out any one of those? 

Mr. CurprerFrietp. In regard to hydroelectric plants, I would con- 
sider that as secondary. Not as secondary, but as following some 
other need. For instance, if you have a pulp mill or something you 
need power, or if you have any other development you need power. 
I think we should have a purpose for the power before we develop 
the power. 

In southeastern Alaska I would say that the No. 1 need is continua- 
tion of the development of the timber resources. 

In the interior around Anchorage the No. 1 need there, I think, 
is more oil explorations to determine whether they have got any oil 
up there. They have some timber stands that rate very high, and 
yet the real quality is unknown, and it is under more or less unstable 
ownership. That is, it is open to entry, and you can’t sell it without 
it being under those conditions, and it is kind of a drawback. 
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As far as the minerals and so forth are concerned, I have left that 
all up to the commissioner of minerals here in the Territory. He 
can answer that much better than I can. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Chipperfield, the mental health bill was amended 
to provide that all income from the million-acre land grant in the 
amended bill should be required to go for this mental-health program. 
Would you approve of that channeling of all funds from all income 
from the million acres into this specific activity ? 

Mr. CurprerrieLp. My thought was, Delegate Bartlett, that as you 
make grants—for instance, you make a million-acre grant for a spe- 
cific purpose. That is all right. That is the first grant. But when 

ou come to make another grant for something else, then you divide 
it up into smaller amounts. You have got several different categories 
or ownerships or institutions that you want to assist, and you have 
got to maintain a separate record of all of that land according to 
the institution that is going to be benefited from it. It is my thought 
that the institutions would share alike in all grants on a percentage 
that would be set up, and if you changed your total grant area you 
would naturally change your percentage. 

Mr. Bartierr. It had been my thought when this amendment was 
suggested and adopted that I would have been more content if the 
bill had been left as was, because the Territory might select, con- 
ceivably, a million acres of land that were immensely wealthy, we will 
say, in oil, and this mental-health fund might have been hundreds of 
millions of dollars that couldn’t be used for any other public purpose. 
I had hoped that the bill would go through and allow the Territory 
to include that income in its general funds, trusting that the legislature 
would appropriate whatever money was needed for the mental-health 
program. 

Mr. CurpperrieLD. I understand the amendment for a hundred 
million acres was for a general grant and it would be for general 
purposes, not for the mentai health. 

Mr. Bartierr. You are referring to the statehood bill now ? 

Mr. CuriprerFIetp. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. I am referring to the mental-health bill. 

Mr. Curpprrrievp. I was referring to the mental-health bill. 

Mr. Barrier. That is 1 million. 

Mr. Curpperrietp. When they made the amendment of a million 
acres. I have never seen the amendment, and all I know is what was 
told to me—that it was a general grant and for general purposes to go 
into the general fund of the Territory, which I thought was all right. 
But if it is earmarked for one specific institution, you can readily 
see that that is the first grant that has ever been made to the Territory 
aside from the university, and we are going to select the most valuable 
land we can get under the first grant and there will be more of it avail- 
able, and your grant might very conceivably consist of revenue-pro- 
ducing lands far beyond any need. On the other hand, you might 
have another smaller grant and you thought you had selected good 
land but it didn’t prove to be so good, and that institution didn’t profit 
as much as you expected or as much as it needed. So it is your 
percentage base of all grants that gives them an equal share according 
to the percentage. 
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Mr. Bartierr. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. I want to inquire about the oil and gas situation 
and exploration going on. Has any oil and gas been discovered yet ! 

Mr. Curererriep. Oil and gas? 

Mr. CuEenowertu. Yes. 

Mr. Curprerrietp. Not in paying quantities. I can’t speak of that 
up north of the Brooks Range. There I don’t know. 

Mr. CHenowetH. You mentioned around Anchorage. I believe 
you said there was considerable activity there. 

Mr. CurererrieLp. There is. 

Mr. CuenowetH. How long has that been going on? 

Mr. Cuiprerrietp. Three or four years. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. The major companies are in there; are they ? 

Mr. CurererFietp. Yes; Shell Oil and Phillips Petroleum, Stand- 
ard Oil, some of those big companies are doing very systematic ex- 
ploration. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They are dealing directly with the Federal Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Curprerrretp. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. They don’t go through your office? 

Mr. CuiprerrietD. Not a bit. The only time, when a school section 
is involved they notify us they have got application and want to know 
if it would conflict with any of the uses we have authorized on it. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The school section is the only thing you deal 
with at all? 

Mr. Cutrrerrievp. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I think that is all. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you very much, Mr. Chipperfield. Again 
let me say we are sorry to have brought you clear down here, sorry 
you were kept waiting so long, but glad you contributed so much use- 
ful information. 

Mr. CHENnowetH. I was going to say that Mr. Chipperfield is related 
to our colleague in Congress from Illinois, our very distinguished col- 
league Bob Chiperfield. 

Mr. Bartietr. What relationship? 

Mr. CutrrerFiELp. It is not too close. It is a second cousin. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. We are happy to see you here. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Whitehead. Will you identify yourself, please, 
for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. WHITEHEAD, M. D., JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Dr. Wutreneap. Mrs. Pfost and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is William M. Whitehead. Iam a physician here in Alaska, and 
I have been here since 1934. 

The primary reason I wanted to come up here tonight was because 
I read the paper and was simply horrified to hear and see some of the 
gentlemen who had opposed statehood. Some I wasn’t so surprised, 
but others I was. 

The Senate committee was here in 1953, and at that time I testified 
very urgently for statehood, and I am even stronger now than I was 
then, and I have always been for statehood since I have been here. 
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My feeling about it is that if there is anything you want within 
reason you can get it if you work for it. And there are enough of 
us here that are willing to do that. 

I would just like to go on record that I am greatly in favor of state- 
hood. 

Mr. Barruerr. Are you for statehood in a vague way or are you 
for statehood immediately, Dr. Whitehead ? 

Dr. Wurireneap. The sooner the better. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Where did you come from, Doctor? 

Dr. Wurreneap. I came from Virginia; 1931. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions to ask, but I do want to commend 
Dr. Whitehead upon a very brief and concise statement. I, too, would 
like to see statehood for Alaska, the sooner the better. 

Dr. Wuireneap. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I might put the same question I did to Mr. Herlock who 
appeared and made a similar statement a little while ago, and that is: 
Doctor, certainly I think you, along with others who realize the obli- 
gation of statehood—are you prepared and do you feel in general 
the people are prepared to shoulder the burden of statehood with ref- 
erence to taxation and all other other obligations that go with state- 
hood ? 

Dr. Wurreneap. I believe so. We pay a lot of taxes now, and 
we are not even citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate that. 

Dr. WnrireneaD. We pay taxes now. We would pay a little more 
taxes to be able to vote for the President, Vice President, and a couple 
of Senators and Congressmen. 

Mr. Sisk. I appreciate that statement very much, Doctor, and I 
think if I were in your place I would feel exactly the same way. 
In fact, I have been an advocate of statehood and my mind has not 
been changed by having come up here and seen your great country. 
But in view of the experience—and of course this has been men- 
tioned many times—with reference to the passage of the property 
tax, and then the immediate repeal when apparently some vested in- 
terests decided that the law was going to be declared constitutional. 
That, of course, has had certain implications in Washington as to the 
question of whether or not the people were ready to shoulder the 
burden. You understand the point I am making there? 

Dr. Wutreneap. Yes. 

Mr. Sisk. Which to me was rather unfortunate that such pressure 
was brought to bear on your Territorial legislature that they did 
not even apparently give an opportunity to see what the results of a 
property tax in the Territory of Alaska would have amounted to. 
That, of course, does not leave entirely a proper complexion upon the 
attitude of certain people in Alaska. 

Dr. Wurrengrap. There are two things else I would like to say. 

One is that the reason I came here was because I didn’t want you 
all to feel it was the great majority of opinion of the people here in 
Juneau that they were against statehood, because I know that is 
not so. 

Mr. Sisk. I certainly want to say, Doctor, I appreciate very much 
your statement. We are very happy to have you come down. 
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There is just one further comment I would like to make. You 
could be of great assistance to statehood, being from Virginia, I mean. 
There is a gentleman from Virginia w hose name I will not use, but 
who sits in a rather prominent position in Washington, and if you 
have some influence with him, it would be a big help if you could 
change his opinion. 

Dr. Wurreneap. I think you could talk to Delegate Bartlett and 
he could tell you I couldn’t do that. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Barriett. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions to ask. But when the doctor said 
he was shocked when he read the evening newspaper, I might say I 
also was shocked to read the evening newspaper to find out what I 
didn’t say at noon today. I was quoted as saying I didn’t care what 
type of Congressman came to Washington, and I very definitely said 
I was not worried about having our numbers depleted, that I knew 
Alaska would send good men down to Washington and I would 
welcome them in the Senate or House, either one. I don’t know 
whether you were at the luncheon or not. 

Dr. WurreneaD. Yes, sir; I heard every word. 

Mr. Urr. I certainly did not say I did not care what type of 
Congressmen came to Washington. That is all. 

Mr. Bartietrr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Doctor, we are delighted to have you come before 
us. You arewery persuasive. 

Dr. Wurreneap. | could tell you a lot but I don’t want to take your 
time. But I will tell you, as I recall when the Senate committee was 
here I told them in my closing statement, that in the practice of 
medicine I do mostly obstetrics, and many people have asked me why 
I was interested in that phase of medicine, and I told them that it was 
because I usually brought happiness. And that is the great thing in 
life tome. I hoped that they, as well as you, will be attending physi- 
cians when the birth of ‘Alanes into statehood takes place. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. We hope you are here when that happens, doctor. 
We hope you live a long time. 

Mr. p Aytor. Dr. Whitehead, I don’t know whether you were in the 
room this afternoon when Mr. Dafoe was discussing the education 
program. 

Dr. WuireHeap. No, I was not. 

Mr. Taytor. Inasmuch as you are the vice president of the Terri- 
torial board of education, I want to congratulate you on the educa- 
tion program you have here in the Territory. It is a good one. We 
are pleased with it and are also pleased w ith your commissioner 

Dr. Wuireneap. I thank you, sir. I have been on that board since 
1945, and we really have a good board. We work hard. We have had 
three different commissioners since I have been on there, and I can 
truthfully say that Mr. Dafoe is far the best we have ever had. 

Mr. Taytor. We enjoyed visiting the university the other day also. 
You have a good program there also. We spent a very pleasant hour 
or two at that institution. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFar.anp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Dr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Metcalfe. 
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STATEMENT OF VERNON M. METCALFE, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
THE TERRITORIAL LEGISLATURE, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Metcatre. I am Vernon M. Metcalfe. I represent the first 
judicial division in the Territorial legislature as a representative. 

Do you want my statement? 

Mr. Bartierr. I don’t know what you want to talk about even. 
You go ahead. 

Mr. Mercatre. I want to talk about statehood, and I guess most 
Alaskans do. 

I might give a little introductory information. 

I was born and raised in the city of Wenatchee, Wash., was repre- 
sented in Congress in my youth, and still am, by Walt Horan, with 
whom probably many of you are acquainted from the Fifth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Washington. 

I left there when I was 18. Iam now 382 yearsold. I came to Alaska 
in 1941. 

I first became interested in politics, I guess, when Lou Swellenbach, 
who later served as Senator from his State of Washington—I nailed 
up posters for him—and later became a member of the supreme court 
and later the secretary of labor. Naturally when I came to Alaska 
I was interested in our Government, and I was quite disappointed to 
find out I couldn’t vote for President. 

I was only here for 6 months when I left and went back to the 
States and enlisted in the Army and fortunately was stationed in 
Anchorage for 2 years in my Army career. I was in the States, how- 
ever, when I reached my majority and was able to vote and was quite 
tempted in the fall of 1944 to vote for the President of the United 
States for reelection. 

I think I could have in the State of Washington, having been a resi- 
dent there for 18 years prior to the time I came to Alaska, but I resist- 
ed simply because I believed that legally I was a resident of Alaska. 

I became interested in politics in Alaska on my return from the 
service. I was fortunate enough in 1950 to be elected to the legisla- 
ture. I found out in my comparative youth at that time that I had a 
lot to learn. I, like many others Democrats in Alaska in 1952, was 
not fortunate enough to be reelected. However, like many other Demo- 
crats in 1954 I was reelected. 

The one reason I wanted to appear before this committee was I sat 
in here, I think it was day before yesterday, and heard a good number 
of opinions expressed on statehood, mostly against it immediately. I 
think with my background in the Territorial legislature, on the basis 
of 2 terms served, and the last term I served as a member of the 
ways and means committee of the house of representatives, a commit- 
tee of 7, and served as chairman of the Territorial affairs subcom- 
mittee, a committee of 5—I think that in that capacity I learned 
a good deal about the fiscal status of the Territory and how it is 
operated. 

I would like to point out to Dr. Taylor that in the last legislature 
our general appropriations bill ran $32 million. Of that amount bet- 
ter thar $16 wiilien, very nearly $17 million, was devoted to education. 
I would also like to state we appropriated for the period of the next 
3 coe $1 million per year for the physical plant of the University of 
Alaska. 
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Now you gentlemen are from Congress and you know what appro- 
priating money is, how painful it can : be to raise taxes. 

I am particularly interested in Representative Sisk and his probing 
of what happened to the property tax. Let me explain this to you. 

We tried in this last legislature to reinstitute the | roperty tax on 
this basis: As you may or may not know, we have school districts in 
the Territory of Alaska but they do not cover the entire Territory of 
Alaska; they only cover particular districts. It has been up to the 
people of the Territory whether or not they had these school districts, 
and unfortunately there are certain portions of this Territory that 
have not taken advantage of operating their own schools. Therefore, 
the Territory has to do it. 

We at that time tried—and in vain, I might add—to set up what we 
call a rural school district of the T erritory and invoke a 1 percent 
property tax, which I don’t believe you gentlemen would find in any 
way a burden on business. Unfortunately, we couldn’t get it by the 
senate. The reasons are probably perfectly obvious to you. 

One thing has come up here time and time again in this argument 
for statehood: Could the people of Alaska afford it? Can they pay 
the tax ? 

Because we didn’t get the property tax through we were obligated 
in our duties as representatives of the people of Alaska to raise our net 
income tax from 10 to 121% percent of the Federal taxes paid. It is 
not an easy task. You gentlemen know what it is to raise taxes. But 
we had to do it because we had a program in education, for instance, 
you can’t ignore. We have so many children to educate. We have to 
educate them. There is no getting away from it. I believe had we 
been able to pass the rural-schoo]l property tax—we called it rural- 
school districts—we would not have had to raise our net-income tax. 
That is my personal belief from the figures we had. But as it was, 
we did. 

I believe that the people of Alaska can do anything they want to 
do. I believe that they can. I have seen it. I have seen men come 
to the legislature that knew that they had a job todo. And I think 
perhaps the 1955 legislature, not because I was in it, but more than 
any other legislature I have seen realized the job they had to do 
and did it, because if they had been seeking reelection they certainly 
would not have raised the tax. Had they been seeking reelection, they 
wouldn’t have raised the employment security tax on both labor and 
industry. I don’t know whether that was brought out in the hear- 
ings or not. They wouldn’t have done that. But they were faced 
with a problem, and you probably understand we in Alaska under our 
organic act cannot go in debt, which to me is ridiculous, where like in 
the University of Alaska we cannot bond the Territory or the Uni- 
versity of Alaska to build the physical apparatus they need. That to 
me is absolutely ridiculous, but nevertheless we can’t do it. 

Those men who served in that legislature, whether it be in the 
senate or the house, realized we had a job to do, certain thing 
obligated to do, certain things we had obligations on, and they did it. 
And it is my belief that most of them, if they choose to run, will be 
reelected because the people of Alaska realize the job they had to do. 

I remember a witness here when I was here the other day said the 
only people he knew that were actively in support of the statehood bill 
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in Juneau were politicians. Since I am a politician, I am practically 
disbarred, you might say, from saying that. But I will say right 
here and now I will not seek reelection in the next election. It has 
nothing to do with a regard for politics. It is simply an economic 
impossibility. I have five children, all born here. With the wages 
paid for Territorial legislators and the time you have to spend away 
from your business, unless a miracle strikes I cannot see myself 
running for reelection. 

If you have any questions, I will be glad to answer them. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urrt. I have no questions. I certainly want to compliment you 
for coming up and expressing your views. You are speaking for 
yourself, and I assume you are not an attorney —— 

Mr. Mercatre. I am a sheetmetal worker. 

Mr. Urr. I saw your sign out there the other day. 

Mr. Mercatrr. Yes. 

Mr. Urr. So you are not speaking for the absentee owners ? 

Mr. Mercatre. Definitely. 

Mr. Urr. And nosalmon industry ? 

Mr. Mercatre. No, sir. 

Mr. Urr. And no lumber industry ? 

Mr. Metcatre. No, sir. 

Mr. Urr. Nomining industry ? 

Mr. Metcatre. No, sir. 

Mr. Urr. Just Vernon Metcalfe? 

Mr. Mercatre. Yes, and I think the town of Juneau. I got 4,071 
votes in the last election. I have been on record for statehood since 
I first went into politics. So if I could be elected on that basis, I 
ae perhaps you can safely say southeastern Alaska is for state- 

ood. 

Mr. Urr. That is what I was very happy to have you say. 

Mr. Mercatre. I might say that one of the gentlemen who appeared 
before you campaigned on the basis for statehood and stated other- 
wise here the other day, but that is beside the point. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Barttietr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. CuHEenowetu. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Sisk ? 

Mr. Sisk. I just want to commend Mr. Metcalfe for a very excellent 
statement. I appreciate his feelings. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bartietr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Mr. Metcalfe. 

Dr. Hayman has been very kind to say he will wait. We have two 
witnesses who desire 1 minute apiece. Mr. Gray. 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS GRAY, MANAGER, HOTEL JUNEAU, 
JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Gray. I am Douglas Gray, manager of the Hotel Juneau, 
Juneau. Clean and reasonable rooms. Everybody represents some- 
body. I got to get my plug in. 
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I have been asked if I wanted to say something as an individual 
Alaskan, I haven’t been in politics, and as an individual Alaskan I 
wish to just state my position on statehood. 

I find in relation with you people here, you have one other viewpoint 
on Alaska statehood that we don’t have. We accept. I think it is 
very important, I think it is the thing you should perceive. 

In your committee meeting like this where you have been able to 
contact and personally speak to a great many individuals on both 
sides of the question, I think the question as far as you are concerned 
is whether the Alaskans have the political maturity. I have read 
about it, I have heard about it, and from expressions and editorials 
throughout the United States there has been a question of whether 
the average Alaskan has the intelligence and political maturity for 
statehood. And I think that your committee can do more for Alaskan 
statehood to carry that idea back. You will have formed your own 
opinion, but for every man or woman or person that has been here 
there are dozens more just like them. 

I think as far as statehood is concerned, we fall into two general 
classes. Some of us are in one class and some in the other. You have 
probably run into it here in your various witnesses. 

We are for statehood when we can afford. We are for statehood 
when someone can prove to us we are ready for it. That is what they 
say. 

To me that is a negative state of mind which I first had along about 
10 years ago. But it is a very simple change of mind to say, “We are 
for statehood unless somebody can prove that we are not ready for it.” 

I believe if you will review some of the witnesses you had you will 
find that they are saying the same thing, except one has what you 
might say is a negative issue and the other a positive attitude. 

My attitude: I am for statehood until it can be proved to me that we 
are not ready for it, and I have not heard one sound argument that 
we are not ready for statehood. 

The financial part of statehood, whether we can afford it or not, I 
believe is a case for the Alaskans rather than for the Congress. We 
have the control of our indebtedness and control of our taxation is ours, 
and that I believe is our solution. I have no doubt in my mind that we 
can solve it. 

Of course, as I represent the average Alaskan, too, I am willing 
to listen to any arguments on either side of the question. I want 
complete understanding of the statehood questions. If we can’t qual- 
ify or if we cannot afford taxation for statehood, I will listen, but it 
has to be proven tome. That is my statement. 

Mr. Bartiett. Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

Mrs. Pfost, do you have any questions ? 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Barrierr. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I just want to commend Mr. Gray on coming up here 
and making a very excellent statement, one which I am inclined to 
agree with completely. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Judge Chenoweth ? 

Mr. CuEenoweEtuH. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. Mr. McFarland ? 
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Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taywtor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartietr. How long, Mr. Gray, have you lived in Juneau? 

Mr. Gray. We came to Juneau in 1912. 

Mr. Barrtietr. Are you a graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy ¢ 

Mr. Gray. I am a graduate of the United States Naval Academy. 

Mr. Bartierr. And served for a time in the Navy ? 

Mr. Gray. I served for a time in the Navy. Furthermore, I have 
been in 45 States of the Union and Europe and South America. Up 
until now I represented myself, but last week I had the honor to 
represent the southeastern division in the constitutional convention 
that is coming forward in Fairbanks in another few weeks. 

Mr. Bartiett. Maybe I shouldn’t disclose my vote, but you got an 
absentee vote from me. 

Mr. Gray. Thank you, Bob. You voted for the right man. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sisk. Mr. Gray, I might say I would imagine from the stand- 
point of the testimony of those in favor of immediate statehood as 
opposed to the few who we heard here the last day or so, those would 
probably run about 30 to 1 at the moment, would it not, in favor of 
statehood ? 

Mr. Bartierr. I think the ratio, Mr. Sisk, probably is comparable 
to that discovered by the Butler Senate committee in 1953, just about 
that ratio. 

Thank you, Mr. Gray. 

George Sundborg. Will you state your name and occupation for 
the record, Mr. Sundborg ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE SUNDBORG, EDITOR, JUNEAU 
INDEPENDENT, JUNEAU, ALASKA 


Mr. Sunppore. My name is George Sundborg, and I am editor of 
the Juneau Independent, a newspaper published here in Juneau. 

Until just a little more than 2 years ago I was the general man- 
ager of the Alaska Development Board for a period of 7 years. I have 
lived in Alaska since 1938. I have five children, own my home here, 
and like Mr. Gray I was honored a week or so ago by election as one of 
the delegates to the forthcoming constitutional convention. 

I don’t know whether this is the 7th or 8th committee of Congress 
before which I have appeared to say briefly that I am in favor of 
statehood and in favor of it at the earliest possible moment. I think 
I appeared before all of them except one, and that was one that it 
happens that Delegate Bartlett just referred to—when Senator Butler 
made a tour of the Territory a few years ago. He laid down a ground 
rule in advance that nobody who had ever been heard before would be 
heard on that trip, and, of course, I was ruled out of the courtroom 
by about six different counts. 

I have testified before committees of both the House and the Sen- 
ate in Washington and here in Alaska. And since I have been before 
this subcommittee or one with the same name several times before, I 
have to observe now that you are a wholly new crowd since the last 
time I appeared, with the single exception of Delegate Bartlett: who 
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was then also a member. There may be some members of the full 
committee or maybe even of this subcommittee who were also mem- 
bers back in the 1940’s when I testified last, but none of them, as I 
see, happened to be in Alaska on this trip. 

I feel very deeply that statehood is overdue in Alaska. I think 
we would be far ahead of where we are now if we had been granted 
it back in 1949 or 1950 when there appeared to be a very good. chance 
that it was coming ahead in the near future, and I think that we will 
be a long ways ahead no matter when you grant it to us as soon as— 
I don’t say “if,” I say when you do—as soon thereafter as we really 
do become a State. 

I have sat here, as it happens, through the past several days listen- 
ing to all of the witnesses. I was covering the hearing for my paper, 
and a few things were mentioned that I thought I could answer. 
Since I was not a witness I wasn’t able to answer, but maybe I could 
just clean up a few matters very briefly now in order to perhaps 
complete the record on some things that were left a little bit up in 
the air. 

Delegate Bartlett asked the other day if there was not some par- 
ticular discrimination against the Territory of Alaska in the Jones 
Act, the Merchant Marine Act. That is the case. The Merchant 
Marine Act which applies generally provides and I think rightly, 
that cargoes carried between two American ports should be carried 
on American bottoms, American-flag ships. But the act goes on to 
provide what amounts to an exception from this general rule, and 
that is in the case of joint rail and water shipments which originate 
at some point in the United States and go by boat, rail, and water 
and terminate at some point in the United States, the water portion 
of the haul may be on a foreign flag carrier. And I understand this 
was to permit freight to be carried from the central and eastern 
United States to the west coast partly on Canadian ships on the 
Great Lakes and on Canadian rivers which might come across to a 
place like Vancouver. But this exception from the Jones Act or 
exemption goes on to say it will provide except to Alaska. 

I think it is significant that a law of our land does single out one 
particular area to which the law will not apply. The people of 
Alaska many years ago thought to have it set aside on the grounds 
it was unconstitutional because it did discriminate against them 
directly and by name, and the case went all the way to the United 
States Supreme Court. It ruled that it was true it is a discrimination 
which would be unconstitutional if Alaska were a State, but since 
Alaska is a Territory and a creature of the Congress, Congress may 
do as it pleases tow oa it even in discriminating and making benefits 
of the general law unavailable to the citizens of the Territor vy: 

Mr. Barrierr. At that point, was not the effect of that, and quite 
obviously the intent of that, to cause all Alaskan freight to be chan- 
neled through Seattle? 

Mr. Sunpgore. That has certainly been the effect, and I would say 
it was probably the intent, judging by the fact that Senator Jones, 
who was author of that provision, was the senior Senator of the State 
of Washington at that time. That has been the effect that all freight 
to Alaska must come from an American port, which in practical terms 
means Seattle. 
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Actually, the rail rates on merchandise from any place east of St. 
Paul-Minneapolis to Seattle and to Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
are identical, cost exactly the same to bring whatever it is that anyone 
wants to ship from Chicago to Seattle or Chicago to Prince Rupert, 
and Prince Rupert is 600 miles closer to Alaska than is Seattle or any 
other United States continental port. So it would quite obviously 
be very much to our advantage if we could pick up freight for Alaska 
at Prince Rupert and bring it here because it would start out on the 
same basis as freight from Seattle and the haul would be 600 miles 
shorter. But we are prevented from doing that by this provision of 
the Jones Act. 

I assume with statehood provisions such as that, outright discrimina- 
tion which would be unconstitutional if we were a State, would be set 
aside immediately and there wouldn’t have to be a court case or act of 
Congress or anything else, but we would instantly take our position 
on a basis of equality with all of the other States. 

Some of the members of the committee have expressed interest here, 
I have noticed, in the Alaska property tax and have asked why it was 
repealed and what the sentiment might be now toward its reenactment. 

The property tax was enacted in the first place in 1949 after one 
of the political parties, which happened to be the Democratic Party, 
had adopted as part of its Territorial platform the enactment of such 
atax. This seemed to me at the time, and to many people, to be rather 
a strange thing for a political party to be staking its fate in an election 
on what would generally be considered the unpopular issue of going 
to go in and enact a tax on the people. 

n any event, there was an overwhelming victory for that party in 
that election with control of both the House and the Senate of our 
legislature, and the tax was enacted. 

In 1951 the tax was not disturbed. In 1953 a Republican-dominated 
legislature was elected. The Republicans did not have in their plat- 
form a repeal of the property tax. In fact, very little was said about 
that in the campaign. But soon after the legislature convened here 
there was a concerted drive made to repeal it, and the legislature did 
succeed in repealing that tax even over a veto of the Governor. 

Now as to what the reaction might be at the present time. I can 
say that at the very next election after that, which was our last 
Territorial election held in 1954, it was again an issue, and the legis- 
lature which was elected at that election met here from January to 
March of this year. There had been 33 members elected, and of the 
33 members elected last year 28 of them voted to reenact the general 
property tax in the Territory of Alaska at this session of the legisla- 
ture and only 5 voted against. You might wonder why, then, we 
don’t have the Territorial property tax on the books now, and the 
reason is that in addition to the members elected at any election there 
are always holdover Senators—7 of them, as it happened, because 1 
had died. And of the 7 holdovers in the senior house 6 of them who 
had been elected in that previous session when it was very much anti- 
property tax voted against it again, and only 1 for it, with the result 
that in the senate there was a vote of 9 to 7 against the property tax, 
although the house had voted 21 to 3 for its enactment. 

So I would say there probably is at least among the people in Alaska 
a desire to reenact this tax. And I think as sessions go on from one 
to another we will see it will go back on the books. 
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That was all I had, Mr. Bartlett. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. I have no questions. I would just like to make an 
observation that Mr. Sundborg has given us some very fine information 
and we do appreciate it. 

Mr. Bartiert. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. I would like to express my appreciation, Mr. Sundborg, 
for your statement, and I would like to ask this question: 

So far as the property tax, though, you would not say that is a 
political question necessarily, would you? It probably is more of 
a matter of other pressures rather than actually political. 

Mr. Sunpeore. It is a political question in the sense that so many 
economic matters in Alaska do tend to become political, in that, as it 
happens, the property tax falls almost entirely or very largely upon 
just a very few classes of property in the Territory of Alaska. In 
our communities everything is taxed already and in our school dis- 
tricts, so that the general citizen is already paying a property tax at 
several times the rate which was involved in the property tax for the 
Territory at large, which applied only outside of municipalities and 
school districts. And as it happens, the property of real value that 
hes in these outlying areas consists almost entirely of a number of 
salmon canneries. waa the secretary or the manager of the Alaska 
salmon industry has himself testified that the value of those salmon 
canneries on a self-assessed basis, the canneries lying outside of any 
tax districts at the present time, would be about $50 million. Well, 
at a 10-mill tax or a 1-percent tax that would return just on the can- 
neries themselves $500,000 a year to the Territorial treasury. And 
there was an effort made by that industry, which joined forces with 
some of the large mining companies and also with many small miners. 
I should make it clear that the mining fraternity generally opposes 
a property tax. 

There was a provision in the tax for a flat tax of $5 per year on 
unpatented mining claims, and some of the mining people, the little 
prospectors, felt that was too severe. Mining has been in the dol- 
drums more or less, particularly gold mining, for some years in 
Alaska, and their pressures combined with the pressures of the salmon 
industry and some honest opinion on the part of other Alaskans that 
we should not have a property tax, all of those things combined to 
get it off the books and to this point keep it off the books. I am con- 
fident it will come back on. 

Mr. Sisk. That is the point I wanted to make: That basically the 
repeal probably was brought about through maybe some outside vested 
interests, who possibly through pressure and so on actually brought 
about its repeal rather than its actually being so much a political 
issue. 

I want to express by appreciation for your statement. 

Mr. Bartterr. Mr. Utt? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks of my colleague. 

Mr. Bartiert. Judge Chenoweth? 

Mr. CHenoweru. The hour is late and we have another witness. 
I don’t want to take too much time, but I would like to take advantage 
of the opportunity to discuss the statehood situation a moment since 
I can see you have given it great study. 
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Is there something in the organic act that promises statehood to 
Alaska? Hawaii contends they have been promised statehood. I 
am not going to go into the details. Is that the situation here? | 

Mr. Sunpzorc, There is nothing in the organic act. The only thing 
there is in the case of Alaska—and I do understand it is different 
from Hawaii—is the implied promise of statehood that has been given 
to every organized Territory of the United States. Every organized 
Territory except Alaska and Hawaii has gone on to become a State. 

Mr. CueNowetH. But there is nothing specific? 

Mr. Sunpsore. There is not; no, sir. 

Mr. CuEnowetTH. What are the impelling reasons for statehood to- 
day as compared to 20 years ago, 40 years ago, let’s say ? 

Mr. Sunpgore. In Alaska? 

Mr. CHENoweETH. Yes. 

Mr. Sunpporc. I believe as compared to 20 or 40 years ago we are 
definitely matured both economically and politically to the point where 
we could and should have statehood. It has only been since 1946 that 
the people of Alaska have said they wanted it. We had a referendum 
in that year in which a majority was returned in favor of statehood, 
and since that time our Delegate, who has been Mr. Bartlett, has in 
every session sought to bring us statehood. 

I might say also that every Territorial legislature since 1947, which 
was the first one that met after the referendum returns, has gone on 
record with the memorial to Congress asking immediate statehood, If 
any gage is needed of the sentiment of Alaskans, I think it can be 
found in the votes by which the elected representatives of the people of 
Alaska in their legislature adopted that memorial. In most sessions 
it has been unanimous. In the last session held earlier this year, I 
think there are 40 members of our legislature, and I think the vote was 
39 to1. I think there is an overwhelming desire. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I don’t want to disagree with you, but I think 
it would be very improper for anyone to oppose statehood in the Ter- 
ritorial legislature regardless of how they felt individually. 

Mr. Bartierr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Yes. 

Mr. Bartierr. But if he felt it wasn’t the majority opinion of the 
people, he probably would be glad to vote against it. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. How would you divide the opinion here—50-50? 

Mr. Sunpegorc. On statehood? 

Mr. CHENoweETH. Yes. 

Mr. Sunpsore. Immediate statehood ? 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Statehood tomorrow, let’s say. 

Mr. Sunpeore. Of course, it is very difficult to say. I would guess— 
and I am trying to be very conservative about it—if we had an election 
on the issue tomorrow we would get a return of something like 80 
percent in favor of immediate statehood. I think that is not the case 
here in Juneau. I think there is more nearly an even division of 
opinion. As it happens, Juneau is an antistatehood town. I dont 
mean by that a majority here is against it. In the referendum a 
majority was for it and I am sure a majority would be for it now. By 
comparison with other places in Alaska where the sentiment is almost 
unanimous, Juneau is rather conservative and rather antistatehood. 

Mr. CHeNnowetTH., I rather had the impression the sentiment for 
statehood is stronger here than in Hawaii. I think it hasn’t been that 
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strong over there. I haven’t made a study of it at all. There isa 
divided opinion, of course, in both Territories. 

I was wondering if there was anything—and you have answered 
it, I think—that there is nothing in the organic act that promises 
statehood today or tomorrow or any other time. 

Mr. Sunpgore. That is right. 

Mr. CuEenoweEtH. Just in 1946 there was some campaign put on for 
statehood and since then agitation for statehood ? 

Mr. Sunppore. The 1945 legislature provided that at the 1946 gen- 
eral election Alaskans would vote on the referendum question, which 
was, “Are you in favor of statehood for Alaska?” And the returns 
from that, I think there was a division of about 3 to 2 in favor of 
statehood, and it was the first expression of the people up here. 

Mr. CuenowetH. And it has been a matter of education since then 
and building up sentiment for statehood ? 

Mr. Sunppore. Yes, sir. I think the sentiment has built itself up 
in Alaska without any particular efforts. 

Mr. CuHEeNowetu. Has your paper supported statehood strongly in 
its editorial policy ? 

Mr. Sunppora. It has. There are 20 newspapers published in 
Alaska, and I would say 16 supported statehood ardently and the 
other 4 not. 

Mr. CuenowetTu. It is a very interesting question. I personally 
enjoyed having you as a witness. I got a great deal of information 
out of your testimony. 

Mr. Sunppore. Thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. No questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. No questions. 

Mr. Bartiett. Mr. Sundborg, you are the author of what book? 

Mr. Sunppore. I am the author of two books published by the 
Macmillan Co. The first, published in 1945, was called Opportunity 
in Alaska, and the latest, and I am fearful the last, was called Hail 
Columbia, and was published last year. 

Mr. Bartietr. That was the story about what? 

Mr. Sunpeore. Grand Coulee Dam. 

Mr. Bartterr. Thank you, Mr. Sundborg. 

The committee will stand in recess for 5 minutes. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Bart err. The committee will be in order. 

Everyone has been extraordinarily patient here. I believe that 
Dr. Hayman is the last witness. Would you come forward and iden- 
tify yourself? 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES HAYMAN, M. D., DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 
OF THE ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Dr. Hayman. Charles Hayman, deputy commissioner of the Alaska 
Department of Health. 

I might say that I haven’t minded being reserved for the last wit- 
ness because it has been quite an education for me. 

I would also like to say how much I admire the way in which 
the committee has conducted these hearings. I haven’t attended too 
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may previous ones except one conducted by our own legislature, which 
was of an entirely different tenor, and one that I had the opportunity 
of seeing on television in the States a while back. 

I am sorry that you didn’t ask Dr. Whitehead some of the ques- 
tions about public health because, though he and the Health Depart- 
ment have not seen eye to eye on all topics, I think that in general 
he would be a firm proponent of the things that I am going to present 
to you, which incidentally are not going to be very lengthy. 

I haven’t prepared any written statement. I probably should have 
stayed in the office the past day or so preparing it, but instead I have 
been at the committee hearings. 

You heard Mr. Reed say earlier today, the road commissioner, that 
he felt what was necessary was the consolidation of the four agencies 
dealing with roads, and I would like to say for the Health Department 
that we have an entirely similar problem. There are entirely too 
many agencies dealing with public health. It is the most inefficient 
method of operation. 

Another thing I noted was said by Mr. Dafoe earlier today, and 
that is regardless of whether statehood comes or not, that continua- 
tion of Federal support is necessary. And certainly as far as the 
health needs of Alaska are concerned we need Federal support. I 
don’t believe we can do it by ourselves now. We may later. 

I can’t give you ladies and gentlemen a course in public health and 
particularly public health in Alaska in a short time. It is just too 
complicated. 

The Parran Committee, headed by Dr. Parran, former United States 
Surgeon General, made a report to the Secretary of the Interior, and 
in order to do that they came up here for 6 weeks in the summer of 
1954, a team of about 6 of them. And they had been here the year 
before for another period of 6 weeks. -They wrote a book of about 
105 pages, and even they didn’t know all the answers, but certainly 
they met all the problems. 

Briefly, let me just say that the problems of public health in Alaska— 
you said of one gentleman he did not seem to have too many prob- 
lems. Well, we have them in health, I assure you. We have all the 
problems in our urban areas that you have in the States—in Denver 
or Sacramento or Los Angeles or any place else—in Anchorage and 
Fairbanks and Juneau and Ketchikan and in our organized commu- 
nities. And they are not any worse than they are in the States. For 
the most part they are just about the same. But we have here, in 
addition, very severe public-health problems of the natives, mostly 
in the northwestern part of the interior, that is, from Barrow and 
Nome, Kotzebue, Bethel, and Dillingham, where the Eskimos live, 
and out on the chain where the Aleuts live. 

The Indians in southeastern Alaska are for the most part better off. 
They are not as well off from a health viewpoint as whites are, but 
they are getting there. 

I was at a meeting in Denver just a few weeks ago in which the 
problems of Indians were discussed, Indians in the States. And so 
we have here all of the problems that the American Indians have on 
the Navaho Reservation and places like that. 

Now one question that was asked I believe yesterday of one of the 
witnesses was what is happening to the population of the natives. I 
believe Mr. Sisk asked that. The answer is that it is just holding its 
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own. It is increasing very slightly. I believe in round figures now 
it is 35,000. A year before it was 34,500. And the increase is so low 
because even though there is a high birth rate the death rate is still 
much too high. And for two particular reasons: 

First is tuberculosis, which is still the great killer; secondly, infant 
and child deaths. 

We have exactly the same thing on the Navaho Reservation, other 
Indian reservations, in the southern part of the United States among 
the Negro population, any place where the economic and social an 
cultural conditions are very low. They are improving here, but they 
still have an awfully long way to go. 

As far as the white population is concerned, as I said, we are doing 
pretty well. Our tuberculosis rate for the whites is surprisingly 
enough even better than the average State. The climate is rigorous, 
but we have a young population and they do rather well. 

Our cancer rate and heart disease rate, that is, deaths from cancer 
and heart disease, are low because we have a young population. As 
the country gets older we will get higher rates. 

I would like to say just a co words about our agency problem. 
As I believe Mr. Reed said, and I want to second his motion, wet get 
along very beautifully with the Federal agencies. We have no com- 
plaint about cooperation. But the trouble is that there are just too 
—— of us doing the same job. I am sure they feel the same way 
we do. 

Up to June 30, 1954, there were the Alaska Native Service, which 
was a branch of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; there was the United 
States Public Health Service; and there was the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Health. 

As you know, Congress as of this July 1 turned over all the health 
affairs of the Indian Bureau to the United States Public Health 
Service. So there has been that improvement. Now we only have to 
deal with two branches of the Public Health Service, one with head- 
quarters here in Juneau, which has the care of the Alaska natives, and 
then in Anchorage a separate Arctic health research center which has 
research functions, and ourselves. 

There is another agency, a very important one, that you know 
about, and that is the Department of the Interior which has the re- 
sponsibility for the care of the insane of Alaska. So that is another 
agency that is in the picture. 

Mrs. Prost. Before you move away from that subject of several 
of you doing the same thing, do you mean there is a duplication of 
effort to try to accomplish the same goal by each of these agencies / 

Dr. Hayman. There is a duplication of effort. It is a very com- 
plex subject. I don’t know how to explain it easily. But perhaps 
the best illustration would be in tuberculosis. 

In tuberculosis the Alaska Department of Health has the responsi- 
bility of finding the case of tuberculosis. We go out—we have our 
X-ray teams, let’s say, go out to Bethel and to the villages around 
Bethel. We do skin tuberculin tests on the children. We do X-rays 
on the adults. We read the X-rays. We decide that that child has 
to go into the hospital. Then the Public Health Service takes that 
native child, gives that native child an airplane ticket and brings the 
child into the hospital, either their own or a contract hospital, and 
takes care of it or the adult. Then when the patient is better they 
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discharge that patient to home, and then the Alaska Department of 
Health must take followup X-rays to see that that patient remains in 
good health and doesn’t have to go back to the hospital. And if he 
has to go back, we have to find that out, and we turn him over to the 
Public Health Service and they hospitalize him. In other words, 
we are not exactly doing the same functions, but in the same program 
we are both of us working together doing different parts of the same 
program at the same time. 

Mrs. Prost. If that were a native with TB, where would the ANS 
come in? 

Dr. Hayman. That isa native. If it is a nonnative, a white patient, 
then we, the Alaska Department of Health, have the entire responsi- 
bility for finding the case and taking care of the case. We put him 
in the Seward Sanitarium or in a sanitarium in Seattle. We pay the 
bill, and we do the whole works. 

In other words, there isn’t any—I am not saying there isn’t any 
conflict, but there is a duplication, an overlapping, in all of these 
services. 

Now to go on a little further on the same topic. We have been and 
are working toward the consolidation of all of these activities to try 
to get it into one, with the hope that sooner or later—and we hope 
sooner—that one agency will take this all over. We feel that either 
the Public Health Service could do the whole job or we could do the 
whole job, and we naturally feel we are the ones who could do it. 
But the Public Health Service originally had all the public-health 
nurses out in the bushes, as it- were. That is, we have a girl up at 
Kotzebue who has a small territory of 500 miles, with, let’s say, 50 
villages where she goes and sees by airplane or bush pilot and dog 
sled, and so forth. Now those were all Public Health Service or 
Indian Bureau nurses. Now this year they have given us the contract 
for all public-health nursing outside of the hospital. So we are doing 
that job for them. And we have a lot of other similar contracts. 

For instance, we have a contract to teach the natives sanitation, 
that is, hygiene and sanitation, what a good water supply is and good 
sewage disposal and so forth. They have given us a sum of money, 
and our engineers and our sanitarians go out to the villages and teach 
and train the natives. So we are working as much as we can by con- 
tract to get this over. 

I would like to speak about tuberculosis because that is at the mo- 
ment still our biggest health problem, and I would like to give you 
the exhibits, which were not prepared for this committee, but these 
were prepared for the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science which met in Fairbanks, and I gave a talk along with using 
these graphs. 

Now the first page just indicates that we have been doing a lot of 
case finding. The tuberculin test is the skin test to find TB. X-ray 
interpretations, we had in 1954, as you see, 38,000 X-rays. 

Now the second page is the BCG program. Now that is vaccination 
against TB, which is not done in the States too much, but is done in 
— on India and in Alaska wherever there is a very high incidence 
Oo 

In other words, suppose you have a child in a native village or sev- 
eral children in the same home, a mother and father have TV. As 
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soon as that child is born, we try to vaccinate that child against TB, 
and we are doing as much as we can of that. 

Mrs. Prost. How soon would you have to repeat the vaccination ? 

Dr. Hayman. We retest in about 2 or 3 years, and then if necessary, 
we repeat it. But often it lasts for life. 

Mr. Sisx. Could I ask you this? I notice on that second page, for 
example, in 1952 you revaccinated 707 and in 1953 you revace inated 
601, and that you dropped down 50 percent in 1954. 

Dr. Hayman. I think our vaccination was better. Our technique 
had been improved, and it wasn’t necessary to revaccinate. 

The third chart I really think shows you the crux of the whole 
tuberculosis picture. We have the unenviable position of top dog, 
with the greatest number of active tuberculosis cases being found, 
twice as many as Puerto Rico. And Idaho just does not count, I am 
glad to say. 

Mrs. Prost. Because we have such a wonderful climate, and such an 
excellent program in the State. 

Dr. Hayman. You have had a very active tuberculosis control pro- 
gram in Idaho. 

Now the next page. It shows that we have at the moment, May 
1955, 5,000 known cases of tuberculosis in Alaska. Now prac tically 
all of those are natives, and the total native population is 35.000. 
So that almost 1 out of every 7 natives has or has had tuberculosis. 

Note particularly—and we are proud of this—that the total 
patients in the hospital has gone up in the past 5 years from 527 to 
1,221. That is in May 1955 there were 1,200 patients in the hospital. 
That, we feel, is exceedingly important. That is the thing you have 
to have to conquer tuberculosis. You have got to get these people out 
of their homes and under treatment. 

Correspondingly, the patients remaining at home needing hos- 
pitalization are going down. 

I think we can skip the next three pages, and then you will see this 
line graph showing where the patients were on August 1, 1955. If 
you read the vertical column, the first column “ADH”, there were 
only 48 nonnative patients —— alized. In other words, the white, 
the Filipino, the Hawaiian, the Negro, very few of those people have 
TB, needing hospitalization. But 1,116 natives were hospitalized. 

I want to speak about the beds in Washington State. So I would 
like you to note that Firland, the third one ‘down, had 126 patients. 
That is the Seattle and King County Sanitarium. 

Laurel Beach, also in Seattle, had 75 patients. 

Riverton, which is the third Seattle sanitarium, had 82 patients. 

The rest of them are distributed, I think it is, approximately 750 in 
Alaska and about 450 in the States. 

The last page shows you what the death rates are, what the number 
of deaths are and what the death rates are, which are still very much 
higher for the nonnatives than they should be. In 1954 it was three 
times the death rate of the whites. 

I am emphasizing this because I know that the committee has had 
questions here, perhaps in Anchorage, about why do we send patients 
down to the States, why don’t we hospit: alize them here. 

It is my understanding that what happened 2 years ago was that 
Congress did not give us, did not give the Public Health Service, a 
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sufficient appropriation to fill all its beds in Alaska. We had a 
brandnew hospital, which I am sure you saw, the Anchorage Medical 
Center, which had opened very shortly before the congressional hear- 
ings, and it wasn’t full, it couldn’t be full, and so the Congress gave 
them enough money to maintain the patients who were in there at 
that time, which was about half the number. And then a month later 
Congress gave the supplemental appropriation of a million dollars, I 
believe, to fill the Washington beds, to maintain 290 patients in 
Washington. 

It seems to me it was the failure of presentation or understanding 
on the part of those who presented the picture to Congress. 

But this year we have not had that situation, and I think that one of 
the witnesses was in error, because we do have enough money to fill all 
the Alaskan beds, and the difficulty is that we have been unable to 
staff the Anchorage hospital fully with nurses and with ward attend- 
ants. Assoon as those people are recruited, then we will be able to use 
all of the allotment of the Alaska beds. 

Now the point that I wish to emphasize is that there are still 
patients, as you saw in this chart, waiting to get into the hospital, 
and we feel that Congress would help the situation a great deal if they 
gave us extra beds in the State of Washington for the next year or two. 
We feel after that time, with our better methods of treatment in the 
hospital and faster discharge, that we will not need those beds any 
more. Within 3, 4, or 5 years we don’t believe we will need any beds 
in Washington and we can take care of all of the patients in Alaska. 

I feel if we don’t do that it is just going to take longer to cut down 
the death rate and cut down this terrible toll from tuberculosis. So 
I wanted to make an extra plea for consideration, particularly if it 
should be presented by people from Washington who have empty beds, 
because just as in Idaho they have had such a wonderful control pro- 
gram, that we utilize those beds for the next year or two when we need 
them. We won’t need them after that. 

Now I would like to say just a few words about the mental health 
bill. The first thing I would like to say is that I am no authority 
on it because that is one of the few jobs I am not en with in the 
health department. All I have to take care of is tuberculosis, chil- 
dren’s diseases, orthopedics, cancer, heart disease, the operation of 
healthships, and a few other things. 

Dr. Hubbard, our psychiatrist, is here. He testified before you in 
Anchorage. Iam sorry Dr. Albrecht is not here, but he has given me 
this statement that he wants me to give to the committee, which was 
written for the hearing on juvenile delinquency which was supposed 
to have Dr. Albrecht present this in person, but they didn’t call upon 
him. They didn’t hold a hearing down here in Juneau. 

Mr. Stsk. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Sisk ¢ 

Mr. Sisk. I would feel that there is some very valuable information 
in this particular document, and if the committee agrees, I think it 
might well be made a part of the record with reference to what it will 
show toward appropriations in the coming year. 

Mr. Bartuert. If there is no objection—— 

Mr. Sisk. The reason I am interrupting, I might say, Mr. Chairman. 
is to get it in the record at the point in which it was discussed. 
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Mr. Bartuert. If there is no objection, the material referred to will 
be incorporated in the record. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Case-finding activities for 5 years, 1950-54 
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Summary of BCG program, September 1948 through December 1954 
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Active Tuberculosis Cases Newly Reported Per 100,000 Pormlation 
United States ani Territories, 1954 
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ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH—DIVISION OF TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


Summary of beneficiaries, patients (reported) hospitalized as of Aug. 1, 1955 
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Tuberculosis deaths, all forms, and death rates per 100,000 population by race, 
Alaska, 1950-54 
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1 Includes military personnel stationed in Alaska. 

2 Per 100,000 population. 

3 Provisional. 

4 Provisional data based on a 10-percent sample of death certificates, 

Note.—Recorded deaths for Alaska are based on the Alaska Department of Health’s tabulations and 
do not necessarily agree with tabulations made by the U. S. National Office of Vital Statistics. 

The tuberculosis death rate in Alaska is materially lowered by the increase in the military population 
stationed in Alaska. This especially affects the tuberculosis death rate for the white population of Alaska. 

Source: Alaska Department of Health. 


Mr. Bartierr. If the witness will permit, I have been examining 
the statement by Dr. Albrecht intended to be delivered before the Sen- 
ate committee and, I guess, this committee, pertaining to juvenile de- 
linquency and the Alaska Mental Health Act. Most of the statement 
has to do with the latter. But since it all seems useful, I would like to 
suggest that it be placed in the record following Dr. Hayman’s state- 
ment. Is there any objection ? 

Hearing none, it is so ordered. 
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Continue, Doctor. 

Dr. Hayman. Essentially the statement says, and I would say that 
we feel very strongly, that we need passage of the Alaska Mental 
Health Act. 

I am sure that you have all studied the subject, you are quite familiar 
with it. You have had a great deal of expert testimony, and I don’t 
know I have too much to add to it. 

Certainly, the commitment procedures are archaic, to say the least, 
inhuman, and I don’t see that anybody could have any objection to 
bringing them up to modern current usage. 

Now as to the question of hospitalization. We do not, feel that 
patients should be hospitalized at Morningside if they can be hospital- 
ized in Alaska. It is only possible to do that if we Saw an enabling 
act and funds for us to build a hospital in Alaska. 

That may seem contradictory to my saying we want to treat tuber- 
culosis poco in the State of Washington, but we only want to treat 
tuberculosis patients in Washington for 1 or 2 or 3 years because we 
know that if we had the beds now we will have the problem licked in 
3 years, and then we can treat all of the TB patients right up here. 

But mental patients is by no means a temporary problem. We must 
expect with the increase of population there is going to be a propor- 
tionate increase in the number of mental patients. We are going to 
need not only as many but more beds. Certainly, we feel that patients 
should be treated as near at home as possible. We have big hospitals 
up here, we have good medical facilities, and we feel it would be per- 
fectly feasible to build a hospital here near a medical center and to 
get the personnel, such as Dr. Hubbard and other psychiatrists, physi- 
cians, nurses, and attendants. 

Mrs. Prost. Dr. Hayman, would you recommend eliminating the 
jury section from the mental-health bill? 

Dr. Hayman. It is my understanding that at the present time there 
is a jury trial as the only way the patient can be committed. In the 
mental-health bill, upon petition of a doctor or two doctors, the patient 
is still brought before a jury, I believe. You ask me then if just com- 
mitment by the doctor would be sufficient certification ? 

Mrs. Prost. Certification from someone. Under the present setup 
6 jurymen may be the first 6 people that walk down the street, having 
no knowledge whatsoever about mental illness or other medical 
problems. 

Dr. Hayman. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you feel that six disinterested people should have 
the final say in committing a person to a mental institution ? 

Dr. Hayman. I don’t personally believe so, and I have been ac- 
quainted with the system in Delaware and Maryland, where I worked 
previously, and there certification by two physicians was considered 
sufficient. There is always the possibility of appeal by the patient or 
the relatives to the courts if it was felt that the commitment was not 
justifiable. 

Mrs. Prost. We have heard testimony since we have been in the 
Territory to the effect that jury action has not worked 100 percent 
satisfactorily. 

Dr. Hayman. Of course, the jury action here now, I think, is ever 
more foolish, because the medical testimony doesn’t even have to be 
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invited. Certainly it would seem to me that is the most competent 
type of testimony. 
‘he question has been asked of some witnesses about the use of land, 
and I am certainly not competent to testify on the use of land in sup- 
ort of this mental hospital program, but I do want to say this: I don’t 
believe the Territory or the State of Alaska can carry the burden of 
taking care of these mental patients without Federal help, and I don’t 
think it would be fair to expect us to. The United States has been 
caring for these patients for 50 years now. It could be that we might 
be able to take care of new patients if given time to do that. 

Mrs. Prost. Do you mean without Federal help on a continuing 
basis ? 

Dr. Hayman. I think some continuing basis will be necessary. I 
don’t know how long that will have to continue. It might be a dimin- 
ishing amount, as I believe is in the act. But to expect us—to just 
hand over the patients to us and say, “You take them over and take 
care of them—” I certainly don’t believe we could or should be ex- 
pected to do it. Certainly we have got to have either land or money 
to do it. 

I want to close with just one more point which it seems to me has not 
been mentioned at all by any of the witnesses and is most important, 
which is related to the statehood question which, incidentally, I am 
also in favor of tonight. That is to say, it will occur tomorrow rather 
than sometime in the future. 

One of our greatest problems is the lack of a local government be- 
tween the municipality and the Territory, something analogous to 
the county. That has been touched upon directly in the question of 
this property tax. You have the municipality, you have the school 
district, and outside of that you have nothing; and in health admin- 
istration we are faced with the same problem. So much so that we 
nave to divide the Territory into three regions—southeast Alaska, 
which is one health region, and then a line horizontally across the 
middle of Alaska, a central region, and a northern region. We can 
deal with Anchorage and Seward and in between, Bethel, let’s say, 
and Seward there is nothing to deal with. 

We feel it is most important for the registration of vital statistics 
for full development of local health services, that we should have 
something like a county. I am sure that the constitutional convention 
is considering that question in its preparation for statehood. 

That is all I have. 

Mr. Bartierr. Thank you, Dr. Hayman. 

Mr. Utt, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Urr. I have no questions. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. Chenoweth? 

Mr. CuENowetu. I have been very much interested in your state- 
ment, Doctor. I want to follow up what Mrs. Pfost was asking you 
about the method of committing incompetents. What is your pro- 
cedure now ? ; 

Dr. Hayman. As I said, I am not too familiar with this because 
I have not been dealing with it directly, but it is my understanding 
that there must be a complaint by someone to a United States com- 
missioner. 

Mr. Curenowertn. To a commissioner ? 
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Dr. Hayman. United States commissioner. And then he must 
arrest the patient, put him in jail, and bring him before a jury of six 
people. Then the jury must decide whether the patient is insane or 
not. If he is insane, he can be taken to Morningside. If he is not 
insane, he must be released. 

Mr. Curenowertu. Is there no medical testimony ? 

Dr. Hayman. The medical testimony may be invited but is not 
mandatory. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. I am amazed that such a procedure could exist 
up here. It is unbelievable, incredible that you could permit institu- 
tionalizing without medical advice. 

Dr. Hayman. It is not necessary. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. For 8 years I handled that type of case in Colo- 
rado, and you have to have 2 doctors to certify to the incompetency, 
and the patient has to have a lawyer to represent him. Does he have 
that here? 

Dr. Hayman. I am not sure. He may request a lawyer. I don’t 
believe that is required. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. But a doctor is not necessary ? 

Dr. Hayman. He is not. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. How in the world would a jury know? 

Dr. Hayman. The jury may call for medical testimony. 

Mr. CuenowetHu. Who handles a case like that—the county attorney 
or some deputy district attorney or someone like that? 

Dr. Hayman. I am not familar with that. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That is a pretty important proceeding to deprive 
a man of his liberty. Certainly he has the right to be safeguarded 
in every step of the procedure. 

I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Barrtert. Mr. Sisk? 

Mr. Sisk. No further questions. I would like to commend the doec- 
tor on a very fine statement. 

Mr. Bartterr. Dr. Taylor? 

Mr. Taytor. Nothing, thank you. 

Mr. Bartierr. Mr. McFarland? 

Mr. McFartanp. Nothing. 

Mr. Bartierr. Our thanks go to you, Doctor. 

Dr. Hayman. Thank you. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Taytor. Before we adjourn, Mr. Bartlett, I think the news- 
paper reporters would like to know that we have had 1814 hours of 
hearings and 34 witnesses in Juneau. All told we have had 182 wit- 
nesses and we have spent 6714 hours in committee hearings. 

Mr. Bartierr. Now we must prepare to leave for Sitka for more 
hearings and then go on to Petersburg for further hearings. 

Tf there is no further business, the committee will now adjourn. 

(The statement submitted by Dr. Albrecht follows :) 


STATEMENT BY C. Fart Avprecut, M. D., ALASKA COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH, 
CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH Act, DELINQUENT 
CHILDRENS AcT 1955 (8S. 728) 


My name is Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, commissioner of health with the Alaska 
Department of Health, with offices at Juneau, Alaska. I have been in Alaska 
over 20 years, during which time I have been in private practice and served 
nearly 4 years in the Medical Corps of the United States Army, stationed within 
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the Territory during the entire war. At the close of the war, in 1945, I was 
appointed as the first full-time commissioner of health for the Territory of 
Alaska. p 

As one of the witnesses appearing before this committee, I should like to 
express my appreciation that this committee has asked Alaskans about this 
subject. We are confident, that, as a result of these hearings, we will be given 
every consideration by the Congress to help Alaska meet the problems in con- 
nection with juvenile delinquency that are presently in existence in Alaska or 
those that might arise due to the conditions that are always peculiar to or are 
associated with a rapidly growing frontier country. 


IMPORTANCE OF PREVENTING DELINQUENCY 


As a witness, it is not my intention to comment specifically on the juvenile 
delinquency problem within Alaska, nor the extent of the problem or what is 
being done to meet it, because, other witnesses, much more closely in contact 
with the situation will amply present that aspect of the question. As the com- 
missioner of health I have a constant interest and responsibility in furthering 
all of my efforts toward the prevention of any undesirable situation, even to a 
situation such as juvenile delinquency. Certainly we would all agree that if 
we could prevent its occurrence, we would feel that we had accomplished a great 
deal, and our efforts would have been most effective. 

Everyone is in agreement that the environment in which a child is reared and 
lives, is bound to have a great effect upon his or her normal development or 
growth. If this environment is abnormal, it certainly may lead to abnormal 
tendencies in a child, and develop abnormal behavior patterns. The department 
of health as such, cannot do a great deal about the environment in which the 
child lives, but we are concerned with another factor that may predispose to 
juvenile delinquency, namely the mental and physical health of the individual. 

I should like to report to the committee that a great deal of effort is being put 
forth to improve conditions by health agencies and groups within Alaska, which 
include Federal and Territorial agencies; the professional groups, medical and 
nursing; the hospitals and the several voluntary health associations which we 
have throughout the Territory. Although we are still burdened with some very 
serious health conditions, by and large, things are very much better than they 
were, and conditions are continuing to improve. 


NEED TO MAINTAIN GOOD MENTAL HEALTH 


The area in which we feel ourselves least prepared to cope with our problems, 
is in the maintenance of good mental health of our people. It is not so much 
that Alaskans do not recognize that much needs to be done in this area, but 
we are handicapped in coping with the situation by reason of our Territorial 
status, with the attendant Federal controls that result therefrom. 

You have undoubtedly had it brought to your attention already, that the care 
of the mentally ill of Alaska is entirely vested in the power of the Congress of 
the United States. In the original Organic Act, under which our Territorial 
government was established, the care of the mentally ill of Alaska was specifi- 
cally mentioned as being retained by the Congress. You have also undoubtedly 
heard that the Alaskans are endeavoring to have this situation corrected through 
the enactment of a bill in Congress, which is referred to as the Alaska mental 
health bill. In brief, this bill provides for a correction of the antiquated, archaic, 
inhumane methods of Commitment and the handling of our mentally ill. But it 
goes much further for it places a responsibility upon the people of Alaska and 
its government, by granting authority and responsibility to develop a compre- 
hensive program for the care of mentally ill individuals. It further provides for 
initial assistance from the Federal Government in the establishment of neces- 
sary facilities within the Territory, where, of necessity, early care must be 
given, by providing grants to the Territory, both in funds, and in land. 

Juvenile delinquency does not by any means imply that the juvenile who is 
delinquent is necessarily mentally ill. The probabilities, however, are that when 
a child has some abnormal characteristics and behavior patterns, maladjustment, 
frustration, or psychoneurosis, and it is recognized early, and if the child is 
given some sincere, patient, kindly consideration and treatment, delinquent 
complications might never arise. This is a principle that has been advocated 
by specialists in this field for a long time and we in Alaska recognize it as being 
an unmet need. 
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EARLY PASSAGE ALASKA MENTAL HEALTH BILL URGED 


It is our suggestion that this committee give consideration to the Alaska 
mental-health bill, which is now before Congress, as an immediate and urgent 
step that could be taken as one measure to help in staving off a serious juvenile 
delinquency problem in Alaska. 

When this bill is enacted, it will make it possible for us to obtain the necessary 
trained persons, in sufficient numbers, so that it will be possible for us to hold 
clinics, to which juveniles may be referred to give them the necessary early 
assistance through patient consideration of their problems, directing them 
toward making wholesome plans and participating in worthwhile activities, and 
if the necessity arises, giving them early treatment to prevent more serious 
mental conditions arising, which might lead to permanent injury and damage. 
We have made a beginning, by employing 1 full-time psychiatrist, 2 psychologists, 
and 2 psychiatric social workers in the Alaska department of health. Without 
the necessary facilities to work in, and without the correction of the inhumane, 
archaic legal procedures now in effect, the work and efforts of this small number 
has been much less effective and worthwhile than it should be. 

In reviewing the legislative history of the Alaska mental-health bill, the com- 
mittee will find that it has had a very rough go of it. The reasons for this have 
varied. On of the reasons has been that there are always those who do not 
desire change, wishing to retain the old methods, even as outmoded as they 
might be. A second reason has been lack of understanding and appreciation of 
the importance of this type of legislation for the people of Alaska. The current 
status of the Alaska mental-health bill has discouraged Alaskans to a very 
marked degree, because delays have resulted from the fact that political impli- 
cations and pressures have become involved in its passage. Unless a broader 
and more humanitarian point of view is taken, the bill may be again lost and 
valuable time wasted, and the situation will remain uncorrected. In a recent 
article in the Juneau Empire, there was expressed the concern Alaskans have 
that this bill may be delayed in its passage. 


“HEALTH CHIEF Urges ALASKANS TO HELP PusH MENTAL MEASURE 
“By Dr. C. Earl Albrecht, Territorial commissioner of health 


“There are very few matters in Alaska that are receiving more serious 
attention on the part of Alaskans everywhere than their interest and desire 
to have their mental-health problems improved. Nearly every community, 
even many of the smaller ones, have in someway come close to the problems 
that arise from the present handling of a mentally ill person. It seems unneces- 
sary to review the present archaic, inhunrane method of managing these cases. 
because these facts have frequently been brought out into the open. Again, 
Alaskans are actively supporting the enactment of Federal legislation which 
will correct this unsatisfactory procedure. 

“Now Alaskans are hopeful again, because we have heard that the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee reported out an Alaska mental-health 
bill. But it came out of the committee by a divided vote. This is distressing 
to Alaskans, because it is hard for them to understand why a matter which 
pertains to the health of their relatives, neighbors, and friends could have 
any possible political implications. 

“For some Alaskans this is a matter of life and death. The present law 
which is a Federal law under which Alaskans are now subjected, meant the 
life of a mother in the Federal jail in Juneau several years ago. She was the 
mother of children who have now become beneficiaries of the Government as 
a result of her suicidal death in the jail during an excitement phase of her 
mental depression. 

“Had it been possible for her to have been hospitalized within Alaska in the 
first stages of her illness, we are told by authorities and specialists in psychiatry 
that she might very well have been treated and returned to her family. But she 
is dead because of her improper care and disturbed mental condition. The cor- 
rection of this situation is indeed a matter of life and death for Alaskans. 

“Incidents of this kind have aroused Alaskans everywhere and strong appeals 
have been made to the Department of Interior, the Public Health Service, and 
the Congress that an adequate Alaska mental-health bill be passed by Congress. 
Only then will it be possible for a comprehensive mental care program to be 
established within Alaska. 

“The present administration through the Department of Interior and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, with the approval of the 
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Bureau of the Budget has placed before the subcommittees of the House of 
Representatives a very adequate bill. And yet, Alaskans read that this bill, 
which has administration support, has developed political implications and as 
a result has a very stormy course before the Rules Committee and the House 
of Representatives when it is up for passage. 

“It is considered that the bill before the Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives is a good bill. I believe that it should be enacted promptly 
without political implications and have the support of both parties. This bill 
has the support of the Federal administration and the executive branches con- 
cerned ; it has the strong support of Gov. B. Frank Heintzleman, Delegate E. L. 
Bartlett, the Alaska Department of Health, numerous societies, medical groups, 
ministerial associations, legislative committees, members of the joint house and 
senate committee of the Alaska Legislature. 

“With this overwhelming unanimity of opinion, over and above political con- 
siderations, it is hard for Alaskans to understand if this much needed legislation 
is not enacted. 

“Alaskans do have faith, however, and believe that when full consideration is 
given by the House and Senate of our Congress, they will by an overwhelming 
majority, hastily enact the Alaska mental health bill. We must look to each and 
every Member of the House and Senate of the United States Congress as our 
special representative, and we must appeal to each one individually to give this 
matter his serious attention.” 

We Alaskans recognize full well, that this type of legislation is unusual, but 
we have been forced to this procedure because of the organic act, which makes 
it necessary for us to go to the Congress to correct the outdated procedures and 
the antiquated legislation. We further recognize, full well that it is unusual to 
appeal to the Congress for Federal financial assistance in helping to meet our 
mental-health problem. The question is asked “Why should Alaska have assist- 
ance when other areas do not?” But Alaska needs this assistance, again because 
of the position the Federal Government has placed it in. For example, the vast 
resources of this great Territory, consisting of most all of its land masses, are 
still under the direct control of the Federal agencies. Its resources are, there- 
fore, not available as yet to Alaskans as sources of income. If they were, it 
would make it possible for us to meet our own costs, excessive as they are, for 
the care of the mentally ill. For many years it has been pointed out by different 
officials from Alaska, that if the Territory were granted the income from the net 
profit of the sale of the Alaska seal certainly one of Alaska’s own natural re- 
sources, rather than have the funds go directly into the Federal Treasury, it 
would be possible for Alaska to meet some of these health problems. 


ALASKA A DEFENSE BULWARK 


It is thus evident, Alaska is placed in an unusual situation. Alaska certainly 
is in a strategic location in world power politics. It must be a defense bulwark, 
so we must have healthy, strong, manpower to develop this great country, and 
to strengthen and build its defenses. To build and maintain this health and 
strength it is going to cost much more in every way than it will in other areas 
under the American flag. 

This committee should be told that I realize that the enactment of the Alaska 
mental-health bill is not, by any means, the answer to all that is needed to prevent 
the occurrence of juvenile delinquency, but I am persuaded that it is a first and 
most urgent step that Congress needs to take to help make this aspect in the 
preventive program of juvenile delinquency effective. Much needs to be done, 
pene the act is passed, but this is an urgent emergency step that needs to be 
taken. 


ALASKA JUDICIAL SYSTEM AND PENAL SYSTEM 


Before I close my testimony, there are two other aspects of this whole problem, 
which I would like to refer to and that is that I believe that our judicial system in 
Alaska needs to be strengthened and improved. Somewhat in connection with this 
is that our penal system, by that I mean our Federal and municipal jails, need 
much improvement. When the juvenile delinquent reaches the point that he 
becomes involved with the judicial system or the penal system, unless these 
are working efficiently at a high level with good standards, it is inevitable 
that a profoundly bad impression will be made upon the juvenile. One of the 
most glaring deficiencies in Alaska, in our Federal judiciary system, is the 
deplorable shortage of Federal judges. The very fine judges that we have are 
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far overworked and overburdened and they are carrying a responsibility far in 
excess of what any human being should be expected to carry. This has resulted 
in unbelievably long delays before trials. I have seen young men and women 
held in our Federal jails (which in some instances, are shocking and barbaric 
places in which to be retained for long periods of time) in the same large bay 
or building as the case may be without any form of isolation from hardened 
criminals. It is indeed unfortunate that a juvenile must be placed in jail at all. 
But if the juvenile must be placed there we ought to bend every effort towards 
making the period of imprisonment, particularly that before trial, conducive to 
improving the situation rather than making it worse. Therefore, it would seem 
well for this committe to look into the Federal jail system in Alaska as well as 
taking steps to strengthen the Federal judicial system. 


URGES ENACTMENT 8, 728, THE DELINQUENT CHILDREN’S ACT OF 1955 


In conclusion I should like to state that I have received the subcommittee print 
of S. 728, which is a bill to provide for assistance to and cooperation with the 
States in strengthening and improving State and local programs for the diminu- 
tion, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency. I should like to offer my 
urgent appeal that this legislation, which I have read completely, be enacted 
into law at the earliest possible date. I join with those who believe that this 
is such an important national problem, that the Federal Government and the 
State and Territorial governments must cooperate in meeting the problem. 
This bill not only emphasizes the importance of strengthening and improving 
State and Territorial and local programs, but also provides some assistance from 
the Federal Government through the establishment of grants-in-aid, the forma- 
tion of a Federal advisory council, provides funds for the training of personnel 
employed, or preparing for employment in programs for the control and treatment 
of juvenile delinquency and provides for grants for special projects to develop 
and improve techniques and practices in the control and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. This form of legislation should be enacted, by all means, and 
would be of immeasurable assistance to Alaska. 


(Whereupon, at 9:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at the call of the Chair.) 
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